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First  Presbyterian  Church,  i^04 


The  Old  Stone  Meeting  House, 
Carlisle,  Pen nsy  1 va n i a. 

T X the  study  of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  one  is  tempted 
A at  every  step  to  turn  aside  and  take  up  the  times  through 
which  it  has  stood,  the  scenes  which  have  been  enacted  within 
its  walls  and  about  its  grounds,  and  the  lives  and  services  of  the 
many  eminent  men  whose  names  are  found  upon  her  records. 
Side  by  side  with  such  studies  an  inquiry  into  the  size  of  a 
churchyard,  the  dimensions  of  a cold  and  inert  stone  wall,  the 
construction  of  walks  and  entrances  and  the  dates  and  terms  of 
contracts,  seems  dull  and  uninteresting  indeed.  Yet  to  this  un- 
inspiring task  I am  about  to  set  myself,  only  asking  that  through 
it  all  we  may  call  up  the  years  through  which  the  old  Meeting 
blouse  underwent  the  tedious  process  of  construction:  that  we 
people  its  aisles  with  the  endless  procession  that  moved  amidst  the 
restless  scenes  of  a frontier  life, — a procession  that  went  out  from 
its  portals  in  silence,  but  not  without  leaving  an  impress  upon  the 
times  which  was  to  be  measured  not  only  by  years  but  by  cen- 
turies. The  solid  and  substantial  construction  of  the  Meeting 
House  bears  testimony  to  the  faith  of  its  builders,  not  only  in  the 
structure  they  were  rearing,  but  in  the  future  of  their  adopted 
country  as  well,  and  in  the  Christian  Idea  for  which  they  stood. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  times  nor  to  the  persons  I wish  to  call 
attention  at  this  time.  I leave  this  to  the  near  future  I hope, 
and  to  a better  and  abler  hand.  My  inquiry  will  be  into  such 
matters  of  interest  concerning  the  old  Meeting  House  as  I may  be 
able  to  bring  to  the  light  from  the  venerable  records  of  its  early 
days. 


Built  on  the  frontier  among  the  great  oaks  and  hickories  of 
the  aboriginal  forest,  near  the  beautiful  spring  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Indian  trader,  LeTort,  in  a region  subject  to  incursions  of 
the  Indians,  it  was,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  same  time  a fortress 
and  a sanctuary. 

I think  I shall  best  approach  my  subject  by  commencing 
with  the  year  1736,  about  which  time  a log  meeting  house  was 
built  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  vicinity  on  a bluff  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  about  two  miles  northwest 
of  Carlisle.  Beautiful  springs  of  cool  water  bubbled  up  among 
the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  the  place  became  known  as 
“Meeting  House  Springs.  ” This  was  the  pioneer  church  of  this 
locality.  It  was  built  fourteen  years  before  the  Countywas  erect- 
ed, and  was  the  logical  and  lineal  ancestor  of  both  the  Presbyter- 
ian churches  of  Carlisle. 

Here  the  Reverend  Samuel  Thompson  wras  installed  on  No- 
vember 14,  1739,  and  served  the  congregation  for  ten  years.  The 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  “old  side”  and  “new 
side”  arose  during  his  ministry,  and  continued  from  1741  to  1758. 1 
This  schism  spreading,  took  strong  root  in  his  congregation  and 
was  a source  of  friction  during  most  of  his  pastorate.  It  was 
doubtless  fought  over  with  all  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
adherents  of  Presbyterianism. 

Thompson  was  himself  “old  side”  but  many,  perhaps  most 

(Where  figures  only  are  given  the  reference  is  to  the  page  of  the  minntes 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.) 

1Nevin’s  Churches  of  the  Valley,  p.  2 33-4.  As  to  the  “new light”  schism, 
perhaps  the  popular  idea  may  be  found  in  a communication  from  Gov. 
Gooch  of  the  Dominion  of  Virginia,  dated  April  18,  1743.  (page  182,  Records 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  of  A.,  1706-1788),  where  he  speaks  of  those 
“who,  without  orders  or  licenses,  or  procuring  any  testimonial  of  their  edu- 
cation or  sect,  professing  themselves  ministers  under  the  pretended  influence 
of  “ new  light]'  extraordinary  impulse  and  such  like  fanatical  and  enthusias- 
tical  knowledge,  lead  the'  innocent  and  ignorant  people  into  all  kinds  of  de- 
lusions*” (The  italics  are  his  own.) 

See  also  reasons  in  the  “Protestation”  presented  to  Synod  June  1.  1741 
(pages  15S-9).  Dr.  Wing,  on  the  authority  of  Webster,  informs  us  that  “every 
Congregation  in  Donegal  Presbytery  was  rent  asunder,”  and  that  in  this  re- 
gion it  was  not  to  anv  considerable  degree  a doctrinal  controversy. 
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of  his  congregation  were  “new  side.”  ' The  ten  years  of  his  pas- 
torate from  1739  to  1749  were  years  of  contention.  The  ten 
years  from  1749  to  1759  seem  to  have  been  years  of  disorganization 
and  trouble,  and  the  church  was  without  a pastor.  This  state  of 
things  may  have  been  partially  due  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  colony,  and  to  Indian  incursions  which  are  said  to  have  added 
to  the  dangers  and  anxieties  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time. 

Though  this  schism  in  the  Church  was  officially  settled  in 
1758,  the  old  prejudices  were  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  the  parties  continued  to  exist.  With  the  persist- 
ency and  pertinacity,  characteristic  of  Scotch -Irishmen,  neither 
party  was  willing  to  recede  from  its  views,  and  the  result  was, — 
instead  of  one  congregation  two  congregations. 

One  party  called  the  Rev.  John  Steel,  an  “old  side”  man, 
who  held  to  an  educated  ministry  and  was  a 11011-revivalist.  The 
other  party  called  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  a “new  side”  man, 
who  held  to  a “home  made  revivalist  ministry.”  Both  were  in- 
stalled in  1759. 


Y N the  meantime  both  parties  procured  new  locations  in  the 
Borough  of  Carlisle.  Steel’s  church,  if  indeed  one  was  erect- 
ed there,  was  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Low t her  streets,  and  Duffield  *s  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Hanov- 
er and  Pomfret  streets.  When  they  separated  and  abandoned 
Meeting  House  Springs  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  neither 
have  I found  anything,  concerning  the  Steel  Meeting  House,  ex- 
cept that;  at  a meeting  of  Presbytery  held  on  August  16,  17(>0, 
that  body  resolved  “to  meet  the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  at  Mr. 
Steel’s  Meeting  House  in  Carlisle.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  became  of  the  building,  for  I find  no  bills  for  repairs 
such  as  are  found  referring  to  the  Duffield  house.  Tills  lot  oil 
Hanover  and  Lowther  streets  was  afterwards  sold.  The  account 


mam 


of  John  Montgomery,  treasurer,  shows  under  date  of  May  26,  1776, 
the  entry,  ‘‘Received  from  Thomas  Kennedy  in  part  of  his  bond 
“for  the  old  meeting  house  lot,  26th  April,  1775,  33  pounds,  12 
“shillings  and  3 pence,  and  also  another  bond  of  3rd  February, 
“1776,  of  26  pounds,  5 shillings  and  6 pence.’’2 

This  sale  could  not  have  referred  to  the  grounds  at  Meeting 
House  Springs,  as  that  property  was  not  sold  until  January  13th, 
1S27,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Philip  Weaver  for  S3, 500.00;  the 
graveyard  being  reserved  for  burial  purposes  for  the  congrega- 
tion.3 Neither  could  the  lot  referred  to  have  been  one  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Duffield  congregation,  as  I shall  presently  show. 
And  as  it  is  called  the  “old  meeting  house  lot’’  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  it  could  have  been,  none  other  than  the  old  Steel 
lot. 

The  “new  side”  called  the  Reverend  George  Duffield,  and 
built  their  meeting  house  on  lot  No.  136,  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets;  the  lot  being  60  feet  wide  in 
front  on  South  Hanover  street,  by  240  feet  in  depth  on  Pomfret 
street.  At  the  foot  of  this  lot  was  lot  No.  122,  60  feet  in  front 
on  Pomfret  street,  by  240  feet  deep,  which  was  also  owned  by  the 
congregation.  The  meeting  house  on  the  corner  lot  was  burned 
on  March  11,  17S9,4  and  both  lots  were  sold  in  1790,  by  the  con- 
gregation then  comprising  both  old  and  new  school  under  Rever- 
end Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  and  worshiping  in  the  present  stone 
building. 

At  a meeting  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  congregation  held  on  June 
4,  1790,  the  following  explanation  of  the  proposed  sale  was  made 
and  entered  on  the  trustees’  minutes:  “The  lott  that  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sale,  is  that  one  on  which  the  Church  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
“Duffield  formerly  stood,  being  a Corner  Lott,  on  one  part  oppo- 
site to  a stone  house,  belonging  to  Mr.  Stephen  Duncan.,  and 
“on  another  part  opposite  to  Mr.  John  Hunters;  and  is  bounded 

2.  Treasurer’s  account,  May  26,  177;'. 

3.  70.  Deed  book,  Vol.  I,  KK.  p.  163.  Cumb.  Co. 

4.  Deed  Chas.  Steinecke  and  wife  to  Jacob  Musselman. 
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“on  the  West  by  another  Lott  which  now  belongs  to  this  congre- 
gation and  formerly  to  the  congregation  of  the  said  Dr. Duffield.”  ’ 
It  was  ordered  advertised  in  the  Carlisle  Gazette,  July  1,  1790,  to 
be  sold  on  August  6,  1790,  at  3 o’clock  p.m.  It  was  conveyed 
to  George  Lefevre,  the  purchaser,  by  deed  of  “Robert  Davidson, 
“D  D,,  John  Montgomery,  Samuel  Laird,  John  Irvine,  Stephen 
“Duncan,  William  Lyon,  John  Creigh  and  Thomas  Creighead, 
“Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Carlisle,”  dated 
April  1,  1793,  for  the  consideration  of  135  pounds.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  lot  No.  136  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Borough,  “being 
“the  same  lot  of  ground  on  which  a church  was  built  by  the  So- 
ciety under  the  Pastoral  care  of  the  Reverend  George  Duffield, 
“which  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.”6 

The  Pomfret  street  lot  No.  122,  was  sold  April  1,  1793,  to 
John  Smith  and  John  McCoy.  McCoy  seems  not  to  have  taken 
and  paid  for  his  lot,  as  the  portion  sold  to  him  was  afterward  con- 
veyed to  William  Buchanan  by  the  Church  on  June  10,  1810.' 

These  sales  with  the  sale  of  the  Glebe  at  Meeting  House 
Springs  seems  to  have  disposed  of  the  grounds  of  both  the  old 
congregations.  The  only  lot  remaining  being  the  lot  on  the 
Square  in  the  centre  of  the  town  then  in  possession  of  the  reunit- 
ed congregation. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  church  divided  and  drifting  apart 
under  the  Rev.  Thompson,  and  during,  or  at  the  close  of  his  pas- 
torate in  1749,  forming  two  Associations.  Following  this  are  ten 
years  of  a checkered  existence,  when  in  1759  each  party  install- 
ed its  own  pastor  and  worshiped  in  its  own  church  home. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Steel  congregation  was 
the  first  to  give  up  its  separate  location,  on  Lowther  street:  for 
not  only  was  its  property  sold  before  the  Pomfret  street  property, 
but  numerous  bills  for  repairs  made  to  the  Duffield  Church  are 
found  as  late  as  1769,  while  none  are  found  that  refer  to  the 
Steel  Church.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  in  17S6  we  find  the  unified 

5.  23.  6.  31.  7..  56  and  57. 
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congregation  applying  for  a new  charter,  having  as  early  as  1775 
placed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  common  treasury. 
And  when  the  new  charter  was  obtained  we  find  among  the  trus- 
tees John  Armstrong  and  others  of  the  Duffield  congregation  as 
well  as  others  from  the  Steel  people, -with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Davidson  at  their  head.K 


AVING  taken  this  short  view  of  the  division  of  the  Meeting 


House  Springs  congregation  under  Thompson,  the  forma- 
tion of  two  independent  congregations,  and  their  subsequent  re- 
union, let  us  go  back  to  1755, 'and  look  at  the  condition  of  affairs 
>in  the  county  precedent  to  the  time  when  the  present  stone  build- 
ing was  projected. 

On  July  30,  of  that  year,  Governor  Morris  proposed  that 
such  parts  of  the  troops  as  had  retreated  to  Fort  Cumberland  af- 
ter Braddoek’s  defeat  and  were  not  wanted  for  the  garrison  there 
should  be  “posted  in  the  towns  of  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle, 
for  the  protection  of  the  province;10  “because,”  he  says,  in 
another  letter  to  Colonel  Dunbar,  written  the  next  day,  July  31, 
1755,  “They,”  that  is,  these  towns,  “are  in  a very  plentiful  part 
of  this  Province  and  where  the  troops  may  be  well  supply’d.  * ’n 
Later  a detachment  of  troops  arrived  here,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1757  we  find  Colonel  Stariwix  encamped  with  his  troops  a short 
distance  northeast  of  the  town. 

To  protect  the  population,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  be  prepar- 
ed with  quarters  for  the  troops  that  might  be  sent  from  Fort 
Cumberland,  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  Thomas  Penn  that  he  had 
“at  the  request  of  the  People  laid  the  Ground  for  a wooden  p'ort 
“in  the  Town  of  Carlisle.”  12 

Later  a detachment  of  soldiers  arrived  here,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1757  we  find  Colonel  Stauwix  encamped  with  his  troops 
a short  distance  northeast  of  the  Fort.  While  at  work  on  his 
fortifications,  Stanwix  wrote  to  Govenor  Denny; 

S.  Second  Charter,  Aug.  26,  17S0.  o.  Col.  Rec.  Voi.  VI,  51 

10.  Ib  514  11.  Ib  5 10  i2.  Ib  5 r 7 
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“Camp  at  Carlisle,  June  28,  1757. 
“ * * * * I am  throwing  lip  some 

“Works  round  our  Camp,  and  if  it  may  have  no  other  Use,  it 
“keeps  our  Soldiers  properly  employed;  tho’  I apprehend  I have 
“undertaken  too  much:  but  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  a Camp  of 
“Continuance,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I cou’d  not  make  the 
“lines  less.”13 

These  letters  indicate  the  original  laying  out  and  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Lowther  in  1755,  which  was  located  immediately 
west  of  the  Square;  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  Garrison,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Breastworks  or  Intrenchments  in  the 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Carlisle  Shoe  Factory  in  1757, 
v which  were  very  much  greater  in  area  than  the  Fort.*  The  pres- 

ence of  Colonel  Stanwix  with  his  troops  would  also  afford  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  alleged  call  for  and  presence  of  a Clergy- 
man of  the  English  Church,  as  the  post  was  established  as  a per- 
manent Garrison,  or  “Camp  of  Continuance.” 

Stanwix’s  letter  also  shows  that  he  had  undertaken  what  he 
apprehended  was  too  large  a work,  or  “too  much,”  and  that  his 
troops  were  at  work  on  these  intrenchments  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1757.  Only  two  days  later  and  while  the  soldiers  were  at 
work  on  their  intrenchments,  General  John  Armstrong,  on  the 
30th  day  of  June  writes,  “Tomorrow  we  begin  to  haul  stones  for 
“the  Meeting  House  * * * * the  stones 

“are  raised  out  of  Colonel  Stanwix’s  intrenchments.” 

I will  here  quote  fully  that  portion  of  Colonel  Armstong ‘s 
letter  of  June  30th,  just  referred  to,  which  relates  to  the  hauling 
of  stones  for  a meeting  house,  though  this  information  is  merely 
incidental.  His  letter  concerned  other  very  important  matters 
which  were  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind.11  Recalling  that 
Richard  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  an  English  Churchman,  to  whom 
he  was  wilting,  had  previously  selected  a location  for  a church 
in  Carlisle,  he  closes  his  letter  with  these  words: 

13.  II)  VII,  630 

* Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol  1 
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“Tomorrow  we  begin  to  haul  Stones  for'  ye  building  of  a 
“Meeting  House  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Square,  there  was  no 
“other  convenient  place;  I have  avoided  the  place  you  Once 
“pitch'd  for  a Church.  The  Stones  are  raised  Out  of  Colo’l  Stau- 
“wixes  entrenchment;  we  will  want  help  in  this  Political  as  well 
“as  Religious  work.”14 

I must  here  say  a few  words  about  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
though  his  name  and  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  his  coun- 
trymen are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Pennsylvania  history. 
Armstrong  came  to  this  country  about  1748,  became  a resident  of 
Carlisle,  was  a surveyor,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a military  of- 
ficer under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  preeminently 
a military  man,  and  at  that  time  held  his  commission  of  Colonel 
under  George  II  of  England.  He  laid  out  the  military  roads 
and  was  added  as  an  advisory  member  to  the  Commission  charg- 
ed with  locating  and  building  a chain  of  forts  from  the  Delaware 
westward  to  Maryland.  We  may  be  sure  that  Armstrong  had  no 
little  interest  in  the  fortifications  in  his  own  village,  and  that  the 
intrenchments  thrown  up  by  Stamvix  were  not  without  his  ad- 
vice and  approval.15 

But  besides  Armstrong’s  interest  in  military  matters  he  had 
an  interest  in  something  else, — the  building  of  a meeting  house 
in  town.  And  what  could  he  have  done  more  practical  and  rea- 
sonable than  what  he  did;  that  was,  to  have  the  stones  that  were 
taken  out  at  the  intrenchments  hauled  up  to  the  place  chosen  for 
the  building  of  the  meeting  house  ? 

Passing  by  Armstrong’s  eminent  public  career  I mention  him 
now  for  another  reason,- — his  close  affiliation  with  the  Presbyter- 

14.  Pa.  Arch,  1st  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  192.  One  important  matter  mentioned 
in  this  letter  was  the  appointment  of  magistrates.  The  task  of  fixing  these 
he  says  “is  a very  hard  one."  Then  Benjamin  Chambers  seems  to  have  been 
running  a private  fort  and  refused  to  deliver  the  guns.  Chambers  threaten- 
ed Armstrong  with  a law  suit.  In  relation  to  it  Armstrong  sav>.  “If  it’s 
found  that  he  designs  trouble,  (as  he  has  the  Brass  and  Malice  of  the  Devil), 
1 think  the  Governor  should  write  to  Col’o.  Stamvix:  in  the  meanwhile  l will 
Open  the  matter  to  the  Colonel,  who  may  think  it  necessarv  toSiez  the  Guns 
himself.” 

15.  Pa.  Arch.  1st.  Series,  Vol.  (fl,  p.  49,  70.  1 19.  Col.  Rec.  VII.  233 


Ground  plan  of  the  “Meeting  House  Lott,” 

Showing  the  stone  walks  from  High  Street  and  Hanover  Street,  the 
building  surrounded  with  a fence  and  fronting  southward. 
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ian  Church.  He  was  both  an  Elder  and  a. Trustee.  In  the  new 
charter  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Trustees,  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a contributor 
to  the  building  of  the  “Meeting  House,”  as  it  was  then  always 
called;  and  as  late  as  June  3,  1785,  subscribed  ten  pounds  toward 
the  erection  of  the  gallery  which  the  accounts  show  he  paid  in  full. 
In  1795,  the  year  following  his  death,  we  find  Pew  No.  19  still 
retained  in  his  name. 

Now,  it  was  this  man,  the. soldier,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian Ellder  and  Trustee, — not -an  English  Churchman, — but  a 
mail  in  every  way  interested  in  having  a meeting  house  in  town, 
who  wrote  to  Richard  Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  the  let- 
ter referred  to. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  and  knowing  what  we  do  about 
the  man  who  wrote  it,  I think  we  must  at  once  assume  that 
no  other  building  than  this  meeting  house  could  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  Yet  it  is  urged  by  some  that  the  letter 
might  equally  well  refer  to  the  Episcopal  Church  because  it  was 
also  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  Square.  But  clearly  not,  for 
these  reasons:  He  speaks  of  hauling  stones  for  a “meeting 

house,”  the  name  given  to  all  early  Presbyterian  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  not  for  building  a “Church,”  the  name  by  which  the 
English  Church  buildings  were  known.  When  he  speaks  of 
what  they  in  Carlisle  were  preparing  to  build  he  calls  it  a meet- 
ing house:  when  he  speaks  of  what  Peters  had  selected  a site  for, 
he  calls  that  a church. 

Again,  he  says  it  was  to  go  on  the  north  side  of  the  Square, 
that  there  was  no  other  convenient  place.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  opposite  portion  of  the  north  side  was  occupied;  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  Square  was  then  already  divided. 1(5  If 
the  northeast  corner  was  not  occupied  he  could  not  have  said 
“there  was  no  other  convenient  place.”  He  might  have  taken 
that  side.  If  he  had  referred  to  the  building  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  we  would  be  in  a like  dilema,  for  the  northwest  portion 
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was  equally  available;  but  the  English  Church  was  built  upon 
the  eastern  portion,  and  the  earliest  plots  of  the  Square  show  an 
“English  Church”  located  there  near  High  Street,  not  far  from 
the  Irvine  Corner.17  18 


WE  will  drop  this  matter  here  and  say  that,  if  the  purpose  of 
the  congregation  was  carried  out,  the  first  stones  for  the 
meeting  house  were  hauled  on  July  1st,  1757.  At  what  time  work 
on  the  foundations  was  commenced  and  when  the  building  was  final- 
ly completed,  seems  unable  of  determination  from  reliable  data. 
The  foundations  were  laid  with  stones  brought  to  the  spot  and 
not  quarried  there,  as  no  cellar  was  excavated,  though  fine  lime- 
stone exists  in  great  abundance  under  the  building.  Its  founda- 
tions were  laid  wide  and  strong  on  this  very  rocky  base.  It  was 
a large  undertaking  for  that  day  and  with  the  limited  means  at 
command.  Finding  themselves  unequal  to  the  task,  they  adopt- 
ed a method  of  raising  money  in  vogue  at  that  time.  This  was 
the  lottery.  Churches  in  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Reading, 
York,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  all  raised  funds  in  this 
way. 


16.  Thos.Penand  Richard  Penn  > Patent  Book  A,  Vol.  18,  p.  153,  Phila. 

to  [• 

John  Smith  ) 7th  Sept.,  1753,  -?th  of  Geo.  II 

1 7.  Plot  in  possession  of  John  Hays,  Esq.,  Tizzard  and  Holcomb.  This 
plot  was  published  subsequent  to  [826  as  it  shows  no  fences  nor  trees,  and 
the  account  of  the  Boror  published  by  J.  Tizzard  & Co.  in  1824,  states  that 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  enclosed  with  paling. — Charter  &c.,  of  Carlisle, 
J.  Tizzard  & Co.,  1824,  p.  V. 

iS.  An  early  map,  published  previous  to  1765,  it  is  said,  indicates  an  ^En- 
glish Church”  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square,  and  the  “Presbvterian 
Church  Ground”  on  the  northwest  corner.  This  is  referred  to  as  proof  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  built  at  that  time.  There  seems  little  force 
in  this,  as  for  a long  time  after  the  hou^e  was  built  and  occupied  the  ground 
or  lot  in  front  of  the  building  was  known,  not  oniy  by  the  public  generally 
but  upon  the  Church  records  themselves  as  "Meeting  House  Lott,”  "Meet- 
ing House  Yard,”  “Church  Ground,”  &c.  Though  the  fences  were  taken 
down  in  1S26,  the  lot  is  still  known  as  the  “Church  Lot,” 


About  the  year  1760  a license  was  obtained  from  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hamilton,  whose  second  term  commenced  in  October, 
1759,  authorizing  the  congregation  to  raise  by  lottery  “a  small 
sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  build  a decent  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.”  But  not  long  after,  and  before  the  scheme  had 
met  with  success,  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  pass- 
ed, on  February  17,  1762,  repealing  the  Lottery  Act,  and  pre- 
scribing a penalty  of  ,£500  for  erecting  and  carrying  on  a lottery, 
£20  for  advertising  or  buying  or  selling;  excepting  State  lotter- 
ies licensed  by  act  of  Parliament.19  The  repeal,  however,  did  not 
affect  this  lottery,  as  the  Act  did  not  extend  to  any  lottery  ad- 
vertised in  the  public  newspapers  of  this  Province  on  or  before 
the  4th  day  of  February,  A.D.,  1762. 20 

Yet,  although  this  lottery  had  been  advertised  before  that 
date,  the  sale  of  tickets  seems  not  to  have  gone  on  very  rapidly; 
and  the  repealing  Act  served  to  retard  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  as 
an  excuse  for  delay  in  paying  over  the  money.  It  was  also  made  a 
pretext  by  some  of  the  members  who  had  purchased  tickets,  to 
have  the  amounts  paid  credited  on  their  stipends  due  the  church. 
But  in  this  the}7  were  not  successful.  We  have  no  account  show- 
ing how  much  money,  if  any,  was  paid  over  before  the  passage 
of  the  repealing  Act,  and  the  Work  of  building  went  on  with 
delay  and  embarrassment,  if,  indeed,  it  progressed  at  all  during 
this  period. 

A petition  was  then  presented  to  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation  setting  forth  that,  though  the  Act  had  passed 
granting  the  lottery,  and  they  had  taken  all  possible  means  to 
dispose  of  the  tickets,  nearly  one-half  remained  unsold,  and  they 
therefore  prayed  indulgence  of  further  time.  .After  long  failure 
to  recover  the  money  the  following  Special  Act  was  passed  on 
September  20,  1766: 

“An  Act  to  enable  the  Commissioners  herinafter  named  tc 
“settle  the  accounts  of  the  Managers  and  sue  for  and  recovei 

Tg&zo.  Dallas,  Yol.  I,  Ch.  CCCCLXXXIX. 
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“from  several  persons  such  sums  of  money  as  are  now  due  and 
“unpaid  on  account  of  the  lottery  set  up  and  drawn  for  erecting 
“a  house  of  worship  at  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of 
“Cumberland,  for  the  use  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation 
“under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Steel,  Minister.”31 

Even  this  Act  seems  to  have  worked  results  very  slowly,  and 
how  much  was  collected  during  the  next  three  years  is  not  shown 
by  extant  records.  The  Act  just  referred  to, having  expired  by 
limitation,  a further  extension  was  granted  on  September  30, 
1769,  ‘2.  We  have  records  showing  the  collections  after  this  last 
Act.  These  payments  appear  in  the  same  list  with  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  amount  to  1S5  pounds,  Ss.  3d.,  mainly  “pay'd  in 
“by  William  Hodge  in  Philad’a,  balance  due  from  his  lottery 
“book.'3  “We  find  also  cash  payments  at  this  time  by  Ephraim 
Blaine,  Washington’s  Commissary  General,  James  Wilson  “At- 
torney,” one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Robert  Magaw,  Col.  Fifth  Pa.  Battalion,  Doctor  Irvine,  (the 
Dr.  Irvine  with  whom  Molly  Pitcher  lived,  who  was  not  at  that 
time  a military  man,)  Capt.  William  Thompson,  Judge  Allen, 
John  Trindle,  after  whom  the  spring  known  as  Trindle’s  Spring 
was  named,  Hermanns  Alricks,  Hugh  McCormick,  and  others. 


¥ X 176S  we  find  a subscription  toward  the  church  erection  ag- 
gregating  131  pounds,  2s.  3d.  This  is  mainly  a Philadelphia 
subscription,  and  has  the  following  heading;'1 

“The  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Carlisle  Under  the  Pas- 
Moral  Care  of  Revd.  Mr.  John  Steel  being*  under  the  Necessity 
“of  Erecting  a House  of  Publick  worship  and  Xotwithstand’g 
“The  said  Congregation  have  contributed  largely  towards  Build - 
“ing  the  same  yet  part  of  the  Work  is  Unfinished  and  are  ob- 
liged to  Apply  to  their  Friends  for  Assistance.” 

2 1 . Pa.  Suit,  at  Large  DXLVI,  52.  22.  Ib  DC,  310. 

23.  Church  Ace'ts,  Paper  No.  24.  24.  Ib.  Subscription.  No.  11. 
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We  see  by  this  that  though  the  people  had  contributed  large- 
ly, doubtless  iu  money,  labor  and  material,  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted. What  had  already  been  done  must  have  consumed  con- 
siderable time.  But  desirous  of  finishing  the  work,  they  called 
upon  their  Philadelphia  friends  for  assistance.  And  these  sub- 
scriptions were  made,  if  dates  are  correct,  a year  before  the  lot- 
tery money  came  in. 

In  this  list  of  contributors  we  find  the  names  of  many  emi- 
nent men.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  Chief  Justices  Thomas 
Willing  and  William  Allen;  Thomas  Mifflin,  afterward  Governor 
of  the  State;  Jos.  Fox,  I2sq.,  who  had  been  a Commissioner  pres- 
ent at  a treaty  of  amity  with  the  Indians  held  at  Carlisle,  Jan- 
uary’ 15  to  22.  1756;  J.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  subsequently'  President 
of  the  Supreme  executive  Council,  after  whom  Dickinson  College 
was  named;  Robt.  Aitkin,  who  published  the  first  edition  of 
American  Bibles  in  1782;  Robert  Bell,  who  published  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  17S4;  Brig.  Gen’l.  Janies  Ewing,  Brig.  Gen’l 
Samuel  Miles,  Et.  Col.  Caleb  Parry’,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  and  others  worthy  of  mention. 

Iu  order  to  determine  the  possible  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  the  date.  1768,  which  is  written  on  the  back  fold  of  the 
subscription,  examination  was  made  of  the  Biographies  of 
eminent  Philadelphians,  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  death  of  as 
many'  of  the  subscribers  as  could  be  found  in  that  way.  Then 
the  indexes  of  the  Probate  of  Wills  and  the  granting  of  Letters 
of  Administration  in  Philadelphia  County  were  examined  to  as- 
certain how  near  the  date  of  death  of  any'  of  the  subscribers  ap- 
proached the  year  1768.  The  names  of  quite  a number  of  them 
were  found. 

If  any'  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  died  near  but  after 
1768,  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  date  written  on 
the  subscription  paper  is  correct.  The  wills  of  Robert  Porter 
and  James  White  were  found  probated  in  1770.  The  identifica- 
tion of  this  James  White  as  the  James  White  on  the  subscription 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  will  of  George  Xoarth  was 
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probated  iu  1771.  This  name  does  not  recur 'on  the  record  for 
many  years  thereafter.  The  peculiar  spelling-  of  the  name  and 
other  indications  seemed  clearly  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
this  was  the  same  person  who  signed  the  paper.  Other  names 
follow  which  can  be  clearly  identified,  but  those  mentioned  are 
the  nearest  to  the  year  1768.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the 
date  1768  is  doubtless  the  proper  date  of  the  Philadelphia  sub- 
scription. 

From  this  time,  then,  1768  or  1769,  work  seemed  to  go  on 
with  more  hopefulness.  At  what  time  the  house  was  in  a con- 
dition to  be  occupied  is  uncertain.  The  roof  was  put  on  in  1769 
and  1770  as  shown  by  accounts,  from  which  time  the  house  may 
have  been  occupied. 

The  provision  for  erecting  the  gallery  in  the  meeting  house 
was  carried  out  in  1786,  the  final  settlement  for  the  work  having 
been  made  with  John  Creigh  on  Sept.  19,  1797.  To  defray  the 
expense  of  its  construction,  we  find  this  subscription  made  in 
1785: 25 

“We  do  hereby  severally  promise  and  engage  to  pa}’  to  John 
“Creigh,  Treasr.  (or  his  successor)  Treasurer  appointed  by  the 
“Managers  for  Erecting  a Gallery  & finishing  the  Presbyterian 
“Church  in  Carlisle  the  sums  annexed  to  our  names  respectively 
“for  the  purpose  of  finishing  said  Church.” 

In  this  subscription  will  be  found  the  names  of  General  John 
Armstrong,  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Samuel  Lyon,  Governor 
Wm.  Denny  and  many  other  prominent  and  historic  characters.26 

One  is  struck  with  the  beauty,  accuracy  and  distinctness 
with  which  these  accounts  were  kept.  This  gallery  was  built 
across  the  ends  of  the  room,  and  along  the  south  side  or  front  of 
that  day. 

25.  Account  Book,  No.  23. 

26.  On  looking  over  this  list  of  subscribers,  as  well  as  the  Phila.  sub- 
scription, it  is  noticeable  that  many  were  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
And  in  this  connection,  also,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a list  of  old  lawyers, 
published  in  a record  of  the  Philadelpeia  Bar,  is  embraced  under  the  head- 
ing ‘:List  of  Departed  Saints." 
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LTHOUGH  the  Congregation  had  been  chartered,  they  had 


forfeited  their  Charter,  and  now  applied  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  vState  and  were  incorporated  the  second  time  on 
August  28,  1786.  This  Act  contains  the  following  preamble: 

“Whereas  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
Borough  of  Carlisle,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  now  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Robert  Davidson,  have 
in  a petition  to  this  house,  represented  that  the  said  Church  was 
incorporated  by  a charter  obtained  under  the  former  government  ; 
which  charter  has  become  void,  by  reason  that  the  members  of 
said  congregation,  being  some  years  destitute  of  a Pastor,  neg- 
lected to  choose  Trustees  on  the  day  required  by  the  Charter.” 
The  preamble  continued,  praying  that  the  Church  may  be  again 
incorporated.'7  Among  the  incorporators  was  John  Armstrong, 
whose  last  presence  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
pears oil  Oct.  27,  1794.  It  was  only  three  weeks  before,  during 
the  whisky  insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  that  President 
Washington  spent  several  days  in  Carlisle.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  the  president  did  not  call  to  see  his  old  friend,  and 
what  were  their  last  words,  for  they  could  never  have  seen  each 
other  again. 

The  President  with  his  Officers  attended  services  in  this 
Church  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  October,  when  doubtless  Alexander 
Hamilton  accompanied  him.  On  the  29th  of  September,  before 
leaving  Washington  Hamilton  wrote  to  Ephraim  Blaine  as  fol- 
lows: “The  President  whom  I have  the  honor  to  accompany 

leaves  this  place  tomorrow  for  Carlisle,  where  he  will  probably 
’remain  three  or  four  days.”  ** 

Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  who  preached  the  sermon  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  in  a note  to  his  sermon,  says,  “The  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  Governor  Mifflin  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  being  present,  the  Preacher  was  restrained  from  saying  as 
much  as  he  could  have  wished  on  this  subject,  lest  an  expression 


Charter. 
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of  his  real  sentiments  might  have  appeared  to  svoine  the  language 
of  adulation. 

Dr.  Wing  in  his  history  stated  that,  “as  soon  as  the  walls 
and  roof  were  formed  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  house 
was  occupied  for  worship.  It  is  said  that  before  the  pews  were 
erected,  people  brought  their  benches,  and  each  family  claimed  ‘a 
sitting’  where  it  had  deposited  its  seat.”  This  may  account  for 
the  “ground  rights’’  to  which  attention  will  be  called  later,  and 
for  which  the  holder  was  required  to  pay  rent. 

“The  floor  when  completed  was  of  brick,  somewhat  raised 
along  the  outer  wall,  against  which  were  the  square  pews  of  the 
quality.  The  doors  upon  the  south  side  opened  upon  two  aisles 
running  across  the  audience  room.”  After  the  finishing  of  the 
gallery,  I get  my  best  description  of  the  building  from  Dr.  Duf- 
field.  The  exterior  will  need  no  description,  as  the  building, 
which  is  constructed  of  limestone,  plentifully  found  in  this  region, 
retains  its  original  proportions.  The  change  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  will  be  mentioned  later.  When  the  building  was 
remodeled  in  1827,  the  high  pulpit  was  removed  from  the  north 
side,  and  a lower  platform  and  pulpit  were  erected  in  the  west 
end  where  the}*  are  still  located,  and  the  gallery  altered.  The 
walling  Up  of  the  large  windows,  and  the  placing  of  smaller  win- 
dows on  the  north  side  to  correspond  to  those  on  the  south  side, 

28.  Letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Ephraim  Blaine.  Congressional 
Library,  Washington.  D.  C.: 

Pliila.,  Sep.  29,  1794. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  President  whom  I have  the  honor  to  accompany  leaves  this 
place  tomorrow  for  Carlisle,  where  he  will  probably  remain  three  or  four 
days.  ‘He  wishes  you  to  provide  some  convenient  rooms  (say  three)  during 
his  stay.  It  will- be  most  agreeable  for  them  to  be  at  a private  house  on  the 
express  condition  that  they  be  paid  for;  for  the  President  will  not  by  any 
means  be  accommodated  on  any  other  terms.  If  they  cannot  be  had  on 
these  terms  at  a private  house  let  the  best  thing  possible  be  done  at  a 
Tavern.  Yours  with  esteem  and  regard, 

A.  Hamilton. 

Ephraim  Blaine  Esq. 

29.  Sermon  on  the  Freedom  and  Happiness  of  the  Hnited  States  of 
America.  Preached  by  Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  Oct.  5,  1784,  in  l'he  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Pulpit  of  Pastorate  of  Rev.  Canway  P.  Wing,  D.D, 


V 


can  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall.  The  locations  of 
the  two  entrance  doors  on  the  south  side  can  also  be  seen. 

Dr.  Duffield  speaks  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  admirable  proportions.  The  architect,  Robert  Smith 
of  Philadelphia,  built  the  steeple  of  Carpenter’s  Hall  and  of 
Christ  Church,  in  Philadelphia.  The  old  church  has  been  much 
admired  by  architects,  and  has  been  by  one  of  them  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  purest  and  most  attractive  specimens  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  style  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

Dr.  Duffield  continues  his  description  As  follows: 

“The  projector  and  his  coadjutors,’’  he  says,  ‘‘deserve  our 
praise  as  well  as  excite  our  wonder,  for  the  bold  daring  of  their 
purpose  to  erect  a building  on  the  very  borders  of  a savage  wilder- 
ness, so  far  in  advance  of  the  place  and  the  age.  Its  interior  was 
finished  after  the  places  of  worship  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  extensively  adopted  by  the  early  emigrants  who  mi- 
grated thence  into  Pennsylvania.  The  building  is  a parallelo- 
gram well  proportioned.  Originally,  the  pulpit  was  on  the  north- 
ern and  one  of  the  larger  sides,  centrally  situated  between  two 
large  arched  windows,  equidistant  from  either  end  of  pulpit,  as- 
cending from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  the  wall  and  furnish- 
ing light  and  free  circulation  of  air  both  to  the  first  and  second 
stories,  fronting  the  area  between  the  galleries,  which  formed 
the  nave  of  the  building.”30 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  pulpit  ornaments  were 
procured  by  the  ladies,  an  early  precedent  which  seems  still  to  ob- 
tain. And  not  only  were  the  ornaments  so  procured,  but  the  pul- 
pit itself  was  erected  from  the  ladies’  subscriptions.  Listen  to 
the  dignified  language' of  the  superscription: 

“We,  the  Subscribers,  being  informed  that  a sum  of  money 
is  wanted  to  complete  the  Ornaments  of  the  Pulpit  in  the  Presbv- 
terian  Church  in  Carlisle,  which  was  erected  by  a subscription 
raised  by  the  ladies  principally  residing  in  said  town,  and  willing 

30.  Dr.  Duffield,  “One  Hundred  Years  Ago."  July  1,  iS;-. 
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that  our  names  may  also  appear  as  promotors"  of  so  laudable  de- 
sign, do  promise  to  pay,  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Craig- 
head, the  sum  annexed  to  our  names  respectively,  to  be  forward- 
er! to  Mr.  John  Montgomery  in  Philadelphia  who  is  getting  the 
ornaments  prepared  for  the  above  purpose.”151 

“A  small  window  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  center  of  richly  paneled  wainscot  work,  afforded 
air  and  light  to  the  preacher,  over  whose  head  drooped 
an  ornamental  sounding  board  pendant  from  the  ceiling, 
yet  gracefully  ornamented  with  the  cornice  and  frieze  of  the 
panel  work  upon  the  wall.  It  was  of  size  sufficient  to  hold 
three  ministers.  In  front  of  it,  immediately  starting  from 
its  base,  was  a ‘clerk’s  desk,’  elevated  some  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  pews,  which  the  precentor  oc- 
cupied, and  in  which  he  rose  to  ‘line  out'  or  read  each  line  of  the 
Psalm  and  by  his  loud,  sonorous  voice  lead  the  vocal  praise  of  the 
congregation,  most  of  whom  took  the  words  from  his  previous 
utterance  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  books  then  not  abundant  or 
easily  to  be  obtained. 

‘ ‘The  stairway  to  the  pulpit  started  from  the  end  and  door 
of  the  clerk’s  desk  and  enclosure,  and  ascending  to  a square 
landing,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  pews,  turned  thence  at  a right 
angle,  from  which  two  or  three  steps  led  into  the  minister's  en- 
closure, as  many  feet  above  the  precentor’s. 

‘‘The  pulpit,  desk  and  stairway,  were  all  enclosed  in  a square 
area,  into  which  entrance  was  had  through  a door,  in  keeping 
with,  and  presenting  in  front  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
general  panel  work  of  the  pews.  On  either  side  of  this  enclosure 
was  a bench,  which  afforded  accommodation  for  the  deaf,  the  in- 
firm, weak  and  aged,  or  such  members  as  received  aid  from  the 
deacon’s  fund,  or  had  no  other  place  to  sit."  Such  was  the  de- 
scription of  the  church.  The  many  changes  that  have  been  made 
to  the  interior  render  it  now  quite  unrecognizable  by  the  fore- 
going description.  The  interior  certainly  had  all  the  dignity  the 
exterior  .suggested. 

31.  Paper  No.  21. 
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As  to  the  music  in  the  church,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  under  the  charter  of  1786,  Six  pounds  per  year  was  voted 
the  ‘“Singing  Clerk  for  the  cong.  ” 

I find  the  first  mention  of  a choir  in  a report  from  a pew 
Committee,  May  31,  1828,  as  follows:  “The  two  front  pews, 

Nos.  29  & 30,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  choir, 
v~ere  not  assessed  or  valued.”  The  first  mention  of  United  States 
money  is  made  on  May  28,  1798,  “The  Singing  Clerk  was  allowed 
20  Dollars  for  last  year’s  salary.”  But  no  instrumental  music 
was  used  at  that  time,  for  as  late  as  Sept.  1,  1S28,  the  Board  ac- 
ceded “to  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Dickinson  College  in  granting  permission  for  the  celebration 
of  the  two  societies  and  the  annual  commencement  of  Dickinson 
College.  It  being  understood  that  no  Instrumental  music  be  per- 
mitted by  the  Board.”  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
first  commencement  of  Dickinson  College  was  held  in  the  church 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  September,  1787,  the  Board  being 
“willing  to  encourage  literature  and  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Trustees  of -so  useful  a seminary.”32 

A sum  of  six  pounds  was  voted  to  the  sexton  who  was  to  ring 
the  bell  on  Sabbath  mornings  six  minutes,  and  the  afternoon  bell 
twelve  minutes.  This  bell  v7as  the  Court  House  bell,  and  mention 
is  made  several  times  of  a committee  waiting  on  the  County  Com- 
missioners, when  a newr .sexton  was  appointed,  in  relation  to  the 
ringing  of  the  bell.” 


IT  seems  that  when  the  building  was  first  occupied,  and  while 
in  an  uncompleted  state,  the  iuterior  was  rather  meagerly 
furnished.  It  is  doubtful  wdiether  the  pulpit  with  its  elaborate 
canopy,  railing  and  stairs,  and  the  clerk's  desk,  which  afterward 
gave  it  character,  were  then  in  place.  The  pews  were  plain 
benches,  the  floor  of  brick. 

32.  13- 

33.  Ib. 
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Originally  there  was  no  pew  system  as  there  were  no  pews. 
A sort  of  squatter  sovereignty  obtained,  and  individuals  who 
wanted  to  sit  could  bring  their  own  benches  and  select  a location. 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  appointed  to  have  an  ‘'out-house  enlarged 
a little;  that  is,”  it  is  explained,  “the  house  at  the  corner  for 
holding  the  benches,  &c.'  ” These  benches  were  doubtless  for 
general  use  for  such  persons  as  had  not  set  any  permanent  bench 
of  their  own  on  “ground”  or  location  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Though  pews  were  erected  on  the  ground  floor  at  a very 
early  date,  the  tenure  by  which  they  were  held  was  called  the 
“ground  right,”  and  was  determined  by  the  location.  The  word 
“pew”  seems  not  to  have  been  used  for  the  seat.  On  the  gallery, 
erected  later,  however,  pews  only  are  mentioned,  the  term 
“ground  right”  never  being  used.  The  “ground  right”  was 
conveyed  by  formal  action  of  the  Trustees,  and  not  rented  as 
pews  now  are. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  under  the  new  charter  was  to 
fix  a value  on  the  pews.  But  we  find  ground  rights  still  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  apparently  distinguished  from  pew  rents. 
On  October  1,  1792,  it  was  proposed  for  consideration,  whether 
such  legal  methods  as  has  been  resolved  on  bv  the  Trustees  “to 
compel  payment  of  the  outstanding  debts  due  by  individuals  for 
the  ground  rights  of  pews  in  the  church,  and  also  for  pew  rents 
should  be  pursued,  or  some  other  method  devised.”  On  the  6tli 
of  August,  1.787,  a committee  was  appointed  to  “enquire  who 
held  pews  on  the  lower  floor  without  having  paid  anything  to  ac- 
quire a property  in  the  same. ” u Again,  we  find  the  collectors 
authorized  to  take  notes  from  those  indebted  for  “ground  rights 
in  the  house,  as  well  as  from  those  in  arrears  for  pew  rents.” 
And  more  than  a year  afterward  suits  were  determined  upon  for 
collection  of  arrears  “both  of  ground  right  and  pew  rent.” 

The  whole  pew  system  seems  to  have  been  re -adjusted,  how- 
ever, and  we  have  the  list  of  the  pew  holders  in  1795~9(),  con- 
taining the  names  of  Col.  William  Alexander,  General  John  Arm- 
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strong,  Col.  John  Alexander,  Ephraim  Blaine,  Thomas  Creigh, 
Esq,,  Gen’l  William  Irvine,  Thos.  Duncan,  Esq.,  James  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  William  Denny,  Jr.,  Dr.  Chas.  Nisbet,  Rev.  Dr.  Robt. 
Davidson,  and  many  others  worth}*  of  note."3 


N the  earlier  days  the  use  of  the  Glebe  or  farm  at  Meeting 


House  Springs  was  granted  the  pastor  as  his  residence,  and  he 
was  allowed  in  addition  such  salary  as  the  congregation  agreed 
to  pay.  This  salary  was  called  his  stipend  and  he  a stipendiary. 
The  stipend  was  assessed  on  the  heads  of  families,  and  collectors 
of  stipends  were  regularly  appointed,  who  paid  over  the  amounts 
collected  to  the  treasurer. 

It  appears  that  the  stipend  was  readilV  and  logically  merged 
into  pew  rent  by  action  of  the  congregation  in  1798,  when  it  was 
“Resolved,  That  the  balance  due  by  the  congregation  (occasioned 
by  the  losses  of  persons  deficient  in  payment  of  their  stipends') 
to  the  pastors  of  the  congregation,  be  equally  assessed  on  the 
pewholders  according  to  the  value  of  their  pew  rents.”"'6  In  1811 
the  congregation  appointed  a committee  to  “examine  the  state 
of  the  stipends,  as  then  assessed  and  laid  on  the  pews,  and  make 
report;  and  that  the  Treasurer  enter  in  his  book  the  names  of 
pewholders,  and  charge  them  with  the  stipends  as  assessed  by  the 
said  committee,  commencing  with  October  1st  of  that  year.” 
Before  this  time  collectors  in  the  various  districts  collected  the 
stipends  and  made  return  to  the  Treasurer.  Now  the  Treasurer 
was  himself  to  keep  a book  account  of  the  amounts  charged 
against  the  individual  pewholders  and  collect  the  same.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  we  may  drop  “Stipends,”,  and  speak  of  pew 
rents  only. 

As  seats  were  held  by  a more  formal  right  than  at  present, 
the  occupants  were  very  tenacious  in  holding  out  for  their  rights. 

35.  Pew  Book,  No.  iv 


A few  examples  may  be  interesting.  The  ground  right  of  Samuel 
Laird  having  been  infringed  upon  by  reason  of  a change  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  the  pastor  came  to  his  relief.  An  agreement  was 
made  between  Dr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Laird  that  Mr.  Laird  should 
“for  the  present  occupy  the  pew  in  the  gallery  which  was  re- 
served by  the  congregation  for  their  Pastor;  Mr.  Laird  accepts 
the  same  for  a time,  in  exchange  for  his  ground  on  the  lower 
floor.”  and  pay  the  same  as  he  formerly  paid. 

John  Steel  had  a claim  against  the  congregation  for  a balance 
of  salary  due  the  Reverend  John  Steel,  former  pastor.  At  the 
same  time  John  Steel  owed  a considerable  sum  for  his  pew.  It 
was  agreed  "The  arrears  due  by  John  Steel,  Esq.,  should  be  al- 
lowed on  account  of  Quarter’s  stipends  due  by  the  Congregation 
to  his  father  the  said  Rev.  John  Steel.”3- 

Mrs.  Alexander,  widow  of  Col.  John  Alexander  and  daughter 
of  John  Byers  who  originally  “held  the  pew  occupied  for  a num- 
ber of  years  by  Wm.  Moore,  Esq. .lately  died,”  made  application 
for  a pew  as  rightfully  belonging  to  her  family.  The  Trustees 
after  mature  deliberation  gave  the  said  pew  to  Mrs.  Alexander.39 

When  the  re-adjustment  of  pews  was  made  one  of  the  rules 
was  as  follows  : “Any  member  who  hath  been  seated  sundri- 
years  and  hath  paid  yearly  stipends  shall  not  be  moved  provi- 
ded he  will  subscribe  and  pay  as  much  as  will  entitle  him  to  his 
seat  agreeably  to  the  above  Rules.” 

Only  this  much  more  about  the  pews;  When  the  church 
divided  it  was  agreed  that  "those  who  held  by  purchase  from 
the  congregation  the  fee  simple  right  to  pews  might  reconvey  the 
fee  simple  right  to  the  congregation,  — the  transfer  to  be  entered 
in  the  pew  book,  signed  by  the  persons  transferring  the  same; 
but  such  transfer  should  not  release  any  one  from  purchase  money 
due.”40 

3$.  35- 
39-  33- 
40.  70. 
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For  the  heating  of  the  room,  stoves  were  erected  at  an  earl}' 
day  and  foot-warmers  went  out.  Remains  of  smoke  flues  may 
still  be  seen.  When  the  house  came  to  be  used  for  night  services 
there  was  not  much  light  except  about  the  pulpit  and  the  Clerk's 
desk.  Hymn  books  were  not  required  where  the  hymns  or 
psalms  were  lined  out.  Possibly  the  first  lights  were  tallow 
candles  and  lard  lamps.  These  doubtless  required  the  attention 
of  an  active  sexton. 

Some  attempt  at  ornament  and  increase  of  light  was  evidently 
made  in  1795,  when  the  bill  of  David  Lindsey  was  approved  for 
making  sconces.  In  1826  on  Feb.  13,  a tender  of  lamps  was 
made  through  Mr.  Duffield  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  had  interested  themselves  in  having  the  church 
lighted  by  lamps  which  they  had  procured  for  the  purpose  togeth- 
er with  the  balance  of  34.26  remaining  of  the  fund  collected. 

As  to  candles,  it  is  rather  amusing  in  these  days  to  read  the 
sober  and  important  entry  in  relation  to  light  made  upon  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  our  provincial  legislature  which  I 
fell  upon  in  my  researches  concerning  the  church.  Evening 
coming  on  while  in  session,  we  find  this  Order  entered  upon  the 
record  with  all  due  formality,  on  April  1st,  1755:  ‘‘Ordered, 

That  candles  be  brought  in.  And  they  were  brought  in  accord- 
ingly.” 

In  addition  to  attending  to  the  lights,  the  sexton  had  the 
stoves  to  look  after,  see  that  wood  was  provided,  and  sweep  the 
undesirable  festooning  from  the  walls.  It  is  not  many  years 
since,  when,  in  amending  the  by-laws  of  the  Church,  the  direc- 
tions requiring  the  sexton  to  keep  the  cobwebs  off  the  walls  and 
look  after  the  lamps  were  stricken  out  as  no  longer  necessary. 

Originally  the  heating  was  of  a primitive  character.  But  in 
October,  1791,  three  stoves  were  ordered  in,  to  be  paid  for  by 
subscription.  The  sexton  then  asked  extra  pay  and  got  it. 
Afterward  a fourth  stove  was  put  in.  The  remains  of  the  smoke 
flues  are  still  to  be  seen  in  four  corners  of  the  room  near  the  ceil- 


ing.  A wood  house  was  provided  at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  storage  of  wood.  And  it  seems  that  a door  or  possibly 
two  doors  led  into  the  building  from  that  end. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  walks  and  fences  about  the  church, 
and  it  is  a satisfaction  that  we  have  now  definite  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  On  Oct.  27,  1794  the  Board  of  Trustees  ordered  “a 
flag  stone  walk  from  the  south  gate  of  the  meeting  house,  and 
also  from  the  east  gate,  to  the  paved  foot  ways  of  the  Streets  ad- 
joining the  meeting  house  lott.”41  Showing  that  there  was  a 
fence  around  the  building,  we  find  on  May  11,  1795  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  “Ordered,  that  the  treasurer  be  empowered  to 

employ  Mr.  Officer  to  make  a new  gate  for  the  front  of  the 
Church  Yard.”  Though  the  meeting  house  was  fenced  in,  the 
entire  lot  was  not.  In  October,  1796,  a resolution  was  passed 
directing  that  “posts  without  rails  be  placed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  enclose  all  the  space  in  front  of  the  meeting  house  yard 
southward  to  the  street.42  These  posts  were  to  be  about 
three  and  one-half  feet  high.  On  May  20,  1811,  a committee 
was  appointed  “to  make  a new  pavement,  leading  from  the  street 
to  the  south  front  of  the  church,’’  and  was  further  instructed 
to  “make  the  fence  along  the  north  side  of  the  house  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  from  the  wall.”  Later,  on  March  14,  1825  a com- 
mittee was  directed  “to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  making 
of  a stone  pavement  in  front  of  the  church  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  one  leading  from  the  public  pavement  on  the 
west  side  of  Hanover  Street  and  thro’  the  eastern  gate  to  join  the 
front  pavement,  and  another  leading  from  the  public  pavement 
on  the  north  side  of  High  .Street  thro’  the  front  gate  to  join  the 
said  pavement  in  front  of  the  church.  ”w 

These  facts  make  very  plain  the  arrangement  of  the  walks, 
and  of  the  fences,  except  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  dis- 
tance the  front  fence  stood  from  the  building.  In  the  rear  the 
distance  was  twelve  feet.  In  the  front  the  distance  was  doubt- 


The  old  Meeting  House,  fronting  southward. 

Surrounded  by  the  paling  fence,  with  the  stone  walks  from  High  Street 
and  Hanover  Street  through  the  gates  into  the  Meeting  House  Yard. 
The  wood  house  to  the  left,  with  a rocky  portion  of  the  lot. 


less  some  greater.  The  space  in  front  of  the  meeting  house  yard 
was  known  as  the  meeting  house  lot.  And  because  the  space  in 
front  of  the  fence,  between  it  and  High  Street  was  called  the 
“meeting  house  lott,”  some  have  imagined  there  was  only  a lot  of 
ground  on  the  north-west  square  and  no  building.  The  portion 
of  ground  outside  the  fence  was  called  “the  lott;”  that  inside,  the 
“yard.”  Though  against  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  earl}'  chart- 
er it  is  said  that  under  the  new  charter  the  lot  served  in  the 
early  days  as  a place  for  the  horses  and  carriages  to  stand  during 
the  long  services,  the  trees  furnishing  a grateful  shade  in  the 
summer  time. 

Many  persons  will  remember  the  pump  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  market  house  near  where  the  drinking  fountain  for  horses 
now  stands.  It  was  formerly- said  that  any  one  who  had  drank 
from  that  pump,  should  he  leave  Carlisle,  was  destined  finally  to 
return.  Diagonally  opposite,  "on  the  church  corner,  there  was 
also  a well  now  for  many  years  closed.  The  congregation  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Nov.  4,  1799,  consented  to  the  sinking  of  the 
well  at  the  request  of  the  County.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
County,  “by  the  advice  of  the  Court  and  Grand  Jury,  granted 
$200.00  for  the  purpose,”  and  the  congregation,  “considering 
the  great  utility  of  the  well  proposed”  agreed  to  the  proposition. 
The  exact  location  can  be  approximately  fixed.44 

The  condition  of  the  Square  about  1825  would  scarcely  have 
satisfied  the  present  Civic  Club  of  Carlisle.  The  northwestern 
section  was  rock}'  in  its  western  part,  the  churchyard  was  fenced 
in,  and  the  lot  in  front  used  for  hitching  horses  on  meeting  days 
among  the  old  trees.  On  April  10,  1S26,  a communication  was 
received  by  the  Trustees  from  the  Town  Council  relative  to  cer- 
tain proposed  improvements  to  the  Square.  The  proposition  of 
the  Borough  was,  “the  levelling  and  ornamenting  with  trees  and 
walks  the  four  quarters  of  the  public  square  as  set  forth  in  a copy 
of  the  resolution  of  said  Council,  and  a written  communication 
of  said  committee  presented  and  read  at  this  meeting.”  A draft 


or  plan  of  the  improvements  was  exhibited.  BlOO.OO  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Town  Council  and  $184.00  subscribed  individually. 
The  Committee  of  Council  was  authorized  to  open  quarries  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  building,  and  to  remove  the  fences  and 
trees  standing  on  the  ground,  and  such  other  things  as  might  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  improvement  according  to  the  plan: 
provided  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the  Church  edifice;  that  the 
wood  house  be  replaced,  and  the  holes  made  by  quarrying  filled 
and  leveled,  and  that  a pavement  three  feet  wide  secured  by  curb 
stones  be  made  the  whole  length  of  the  Church  on  the  north 
side.40  This  resolution  took  down  the  fences,  removed  the  forest 
trees,  opened  the  driveway  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
doubtless  closed  the  lot  to  the  horses  and  carriages. 

Relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Square  two  years  before 
these  changes  were  proposed,  its  need  of  improvement,  and  the 
fence  around  the  meeting  house,  the  following  will  be  of  interest. 
It  is  taken  from  a Borough  Ordinance  Book  published  in  1824. 
in  a description  of  Carlisle.  “In  the  center  of  the  town,  an  open 
space  was  originally  left,  which  when  improved,  will  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  On  the  South  West  side  of  this 
Square,  is  situate  the  Court  House,  county  offices,  & Town  Hall, 
all  neat  two-story  Brick  Buildings.  On  the  South  East  side  of 
the  same  Square,  running  parallel  with  High  Street  is  the  Mar- 
ket House,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  forty- 
five  in  breadth,  handsomely  paved  and  finished.  On  the  Xorth 
West  side,  is  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a large  stone  edifice,  neat- 
ly enclosed  with  paling,  and  on  the  North  East  side,  is  St.  John's 
Church.’’46 

45.  107. 

46.  Boro.  Ord.  Pub.  1S24,  J.  Tizzard  & Co. 
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EARLY  in  1S27  three  plans  for  a session  room  were  submitted, 
f and  on  Feb.  19  of  that  year  the  trustees  approved  a plan  for 
erecting  and  finishing  an  extension  or  addition  to  the  church,  26 
feet  by  50  feet  for  a session  room  and  Sabbath  school.  This  was  to 
be  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  building,  and  was  to'  have 
a cellar  eight  feet  deep.  Experience  shows  that  such  matters  of 
improvement  grow;  and  when  the  contract  was  let,  it  included  in 
addition  to  the  new  building,  a change  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  edifice  at  a largely  increased  expense. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  high  pulpit  was  removed 
from  the  north  side  of  the  room  and  placed  in  the  west  end.  and 
the  gallery  altered  by  taking  down  the  west  end  and  placing  a 
new  section  on  the  north  side.  This  with  the  remaining  galleries 
on  the  south  side  and  eastern  end  completed  the  galleries  as  they 
are  today.  On  October  9,  1826,  ‘ ‘a  thorough  repair  and  altera- 
tion of  the  inside  plan”  of  the  building  was  authorized.  Pews 
No.  50  on  the  lowrer  floor,  and  89,  90,  91,  93,  and  94  on  the  front 
of  the  western  gallery,  and  74,  a front  pew  on  the  eastern  gallery 
w!ere  granted  free  to  the  use  of  the  students  of  Dickinson 
College  until  the  repairs  commenced.  The  use  of  the  church 
has  been  freely  granted  on  many  secular  as  well  as  religious  oc- 
casions. The  services  incident  to  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  present  Episcopal  Church  were  held  in  this  building.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  masonic  ceremonies  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1826.  Though  the  program  for  the  occasion  does  not 
state  in  what  church  the  services  were  to  take  place,  it  directed 
certain  organizations  to  occupy  the  gallery;  and  under  date  of 
September  1st  the  following  minute  is  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church:  “A  communication 
from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Episcopal  Church  to  super- 
intend the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  their  new 
edifice,  requesting  permission  to  use  the  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  occasion, 
was  read;  “Whereupon  it  was  Resolved.  That  the  request  of  the 
Committee  be  granted,  and  the  committee  furnished  with  a copy 
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of  this  resolution."  On  the  6th  of  August  following  the  carpen- 
ters took  possession  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  repairs,  and  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  while  the  changes  were  being  made. 
Among  the  contributions  at  this  time  was  twenty  dollars  from  the 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Carlisle,  made  August  15,  1827. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a resolution  was  passed  "That  the 
walls  be  painted  blossom  colour,  the  ceiling  carmine,  the  mold- 
ing and  all  the  wood  work  white.”  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  two  doors  on  the  south,  which  was  the  original  front, 
were  now  removed  and  windows  substituted.  The  east  end  was 
changed  to  the  front  with  three  entrance  doors.  The  windows 
on  the  north  side  were  filled  in  and  new  windows  conforming  to 
the  south  side  were  put  in.  As  before  stated  the  pulpit  was  re- 
moved and  a modern  one  placed  in  the  west  end.  A new  distri- 
bution of  pews  was  made,  showing  eighty-eight  pews  on  the 
ground  floor  and  fifty-nine  in  the  gallery,  where  four  pews  in  the 
north  east  corner  were  "appropriated  to  the  people  of  colour.” 
Soon  after,  in  September,  1828,  a brick  pavement  was  laid  the 
entire  width  of  the  east  or  new  front  of  the  building,  extending 
to  the  sidewalk  on  the' square.  This  became  necessary  for  a 
more  convenient  approach  to  the  new  front,  and  it  yet  remains. 
The  grounds  were  ornamented  with  trees,  and  other  outside  im- 
provements made. 

On  Monday,  December  3d,  1832,  a notice  was  read  at  a con- 
gregational meeting,  that  by  a resolution  of  the  Carlisle  Presby- 
tery, passed  at  .Yeze  1 l lie  on  November  29.  1832,  a number  of 
the  members  were  formed  into  a separate  congregation.  A 
division  was  asked  for  and  the  Second  congregation  formed. 

Here  1 close  this  sketch  of  the  old  Meeting  House,  whose 
history  down  to  this  time  is  of  common  interest  to  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Carlisle  and  vicinity. 
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The  Meeting  House  after  the  fences  were  removed,  ornamental 
trees  planted,  the  front  changed  to  the  eastern  end  and  the 
south  doors  changed  into  windows. 
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FROM  the  memorable  12th  of  July,  1774,  when  the  meeting 
in  this  Church  which  was  presided  over  by  John  Montgomery 
the  president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  took  action  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  by  Great  Britain,  the  meeting-house  has  stood  the  champion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  On  the  committee  appointed  that 
day  not  less  than  seven  wrere  of  this  congregation.  One,  James 
Wilson,  was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  all 
were  destined  to  become  prominent  in  the  great  struggle  for  an 
independent  national  existence. 

Here  Washington  and  Hamilton  listened  to  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  learned  Dr.  Davidson.  Here,  not  only  were  eulogies 
pronounced  on  the  characters  and  patriotic  services  of  Washing- 
ton, Adams  and  Jefferson,  but  here  too,  tender  and  lasting  mem- 
ories of  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  a sorrowing  and  sympathizing  people.  Here,  on  every 
occasion  of  national  sorrow  or  national  rejoicing  the  great  public 
heart-beat  has  been  felt  pulsating  through  pulpit  and  pew.  Here 
was  welcomed  the  unshackeled  slave.  Here,  when  the  Indian 
problem  forced  itself  on  the  public  mind,  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
charming  Bright  Eyes  filled  the  house  as  perhaps  it  had  never  been 
filled  before.  Through  many  years  and  on  many  memorable 
occasions  these  gray  walls  have  echoed  the  stirring  call  to  patriot- 
ism and  to  piety,  fusing  into  one  great  emotion  the  love  of  home 
and  country  and  of  the  Eternal  Fatherland. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Archives  as 
They  Apply  to  Cumberland 
County. 


BY  JAMES  EVELYN  PILCHER,  M D.,  L H.D 
CARLISLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bead  Before  Historical  Meeting  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Library  Association.  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  Reprinted  for  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment. 

The  word  “archives,"  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  a iocality,  brings  up 
the  thought  of  musty  age  and  times  that 
are  gone.  “Cumberland  County  Archives’  ’ 
brings  before  the  mind’s  eye  a kaleido- 
scopic panorama  in  whiqh  prominent,  parts 
are  played  by  blanketed  Indians,  eagle- 
feathered  and  fiercely  painted,  striding 
through  the  streets  of  a stockaded  village  ; 
red  coated  soldiers  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  now  bright  from  the  com- 
missary and  then  tarnished  and  soiled  by 
defeat;  the  buff  of  the  Continental,  the 
deer  skin  of  the  hunter,  the  blue  with 
buttons  of  brass  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
sixties,  toned  down  to  the  khaki  and  brown 
of  the  late  nineties.  We  think  of  peace- 
ful progress  and  remember  war's  alarums; 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  m the  distance 
and  the  march  of  assembling  armies  in 
our  very  streets.  We  think  of  learning; 
we  know  of  philanthropy;  we  remember 
the  shouts  of  the  political  victors  and  the 
glad  cries  of  national  patriots.  Men  and 
women  come  into  the  world,  pass  their 
brief  hoars  as  children,  perform  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  commonwealth 
and  fade  away  in  the  past,  many  leaving 
no  trace,  others  but  little,  and  none  a 
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vety  piofouiul  Impression  upon  the  great 
history  of  the  world.  The  picture,  bright 
£nd  varied  thoogh  it  is,  has  no  very  high 
lights,  and  do  very  deep  shades.  It  is  a 
quiet  view  which  we  see  as  we  look  down 
through  the  long  corridors  of  life  into  the 
past  of  Old  Mother  Cumberland. 

In  the  volumes,  in  which  some  of  the 
records  of  the  state  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  of  Colonial  Records  and 
five  series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
Cumberland  county  appears  frequently. 

In  Carlisle  and  in  Shippensburg  many 
interesting  councils  were  held  with  the 
Shawnees,  the  Six  Nations  and  many 
other  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
vicinity.  In  1753  in  particular  an  import- 
ant council  was  held  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince in  this  town,  and  an  important 
treaty  was  there  entered  into  which  was 
thereafter  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Carlisle. 

In  1756,  Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris, 
engaged  in  a tour  of  pacification,  had  his 
headquarters  for  a few  days  at  Carlisle, 
aDd  there  had  numerous  important  con- 
ferences with  the  Indians  who  had  come 
in  to  meet  him. 

Two  years  later  the  retreating  forces  of 
Braddock’s  ill-fated  command,  flying  east- 
ward toward  the  sea  board,  took  up  quar- 
ters at  Fort  Cumberland  and  Colonel  Dun- 
bar, their  Commandant,  was  requested  by 
Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morns  to  station 
a portion  of  the  shuttered  remnant  of 
Braddock’s  troops  at  Carlisle  and  Ship- 
pensburg.  Meanwhile,  preparations  tor 
defense  had  been  made  in  Carlisle,  und 
then  it  was  that  Thomas  Pena  wrote  to 
Governor  Morris  that  he  was  “very  well 
pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  laid  out  the 
Ground  for  a Wooden  Fort  at  Carlisle  and 
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ordered  one  at  Bhippensburg,  and  hope 
the  Inhabitants  will  keep  watch  there,  as 
you  have  formed  four  Companys  of 
Militia.” 

In  1760  much  excitement  and  interest 
was  awakened  by  the  murder  of  certain 
Indians  at  Carlisle,  and  the  Governor  not 
only  issued  a proclamation  offering  a 
reward,  to  the  extent  of  what  was  then 
the  very  large  amount  of  $266  00  for  the 
detection  of  the  murderers,  but  made  an 
especial  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Seven  Nations 
at  a great  council  held  at  Easton,  and 
later  to  another  body  of  Indians  from 
Seeaughcung  who  had  visited  him  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

In  1767  a farther  account  is  given  of 
the  murder  of  four  Indian  men,  three 
Indian  women,  two  girls  and  a child  by  a 
German  of  Penn's  Valley,  then  a part  of 
this  county,  and  many  efforts  were  made 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer, 
full  details  of  which  are  given  in  many 
pages  of  the  Colonial  Records.  The  tem- 
per of  the  people  of  that  time  toward  the 
Indians  was  shown  by  the  rescue  of  the 
murderer  from  official  custody  and  by  the 
continuation  of  hostilities  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  a letter 
from  John  Penn  to  Captain  William  Mur- 
ray, commanding  his  Majesty’s  troops  at 
Carlisle,  showing  that  there  was  in  1765 
a considerable  command  of  the  regular 
British  troops  in  this  place;  while,  as  late 
as  1816,  the  question  of  the  session  to  the 
government  of  jurisdiction  over  the  federal 
property  near  Carlisle  was  agitated  before 
thG  General  Assembly. 

Other  references  to  Carlisle  in  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Series  of  Archives  are 
frequent  ; but  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
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at  this  time  to  go  iuto  a consideration  of 
these  cases.  The  Pennsylvania  Archives 
are  to  be  found  in  all  good  public  libraries, 
and  Cumberland  County  appears  frequent- 
ly in  the  indexes  of  the  various  volumes, 
so  that  a detailed  discussion  of  the  refer- 
ences to  Cumberland  county  in  these 
works  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
the  more  natural  and  more  historical  pro- 
cess would  appear  to  be  the  discussion  of 
unpublished  and  hitherto  unknown  facts 
concerning  the  participation  of  Carlisle  iu 
the  preparation  of  the  Archives. 

The  real  participation  of  Cumberland 
county  in  connect;.on  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives  began  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College  and  a member 
of  this  association,  as  editor  of  the  Arch- 
ives in  February,  1899.  Dr.  Reed  had 
also  been  appointed  State  librarian  and  in 
that  capacity  came  into  possession  of  a 
large  amount  of  papers  referring  to  Penn- 
sylvania history:  and  as  soon  as  the  work 
of  reorganizing  the  library  had  gotten,  well 
under  way,  he  took  up  the  question  of  the 
further  extension  of  the  work  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives. 

Third  Series. — Upon  examination  of 
the  situation,  he  found  that  the  Tnird 
Series  had  been  in  coarse  of  publication 
for  a number  of  years,  during  which  twen- 
ty six  volumes  had  appeared,  and  that 
there  was  still  available  au  appropriation 
covering  the  publication  of  four  additional 
volumes.  An  examination  of  the  series 
thus  published  revealed  that, — 

Vols.  1 and  II  consisted  of  the  Minutes 
cf  the  Board  of  Property  and  other  Refer- 
ences to  Linds  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Caveat  Books. 

Vol.  Ill  comprised  “Old  Rights."  Pro- 
prietary Rights,  Virginia  Entries  and  8ol- 
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diers  Entitled  to  Donation  Lands. 

Voi.  IV  consisted  of  Maps  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Manors. 

Vols.  V,  VI  and  VII  presented  the 
Accounts  of  the  County  Lieutenants  dur- 
ing the  War  of  tbe  Revolution. 

Vols.  VIII,  IX  and  X were  composed  of 
Commissions  Issued  by  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  remaining  sixteen  volumes  consist- 
ed of  an  enormous  series  of  old  tax  lists, 
including  many  thousand  names,  and 
forming  an  almost  inextricable  mass  of 
genealogical  material,  practically  useless 
because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  data 
without  an  index.  After  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  during  which 
the  editor  did  the  writer  the  honor  to  take 
him  into  consultation  vvith  regard  to  the 
matter,  Dr.  Reed  determined  that  the  best 
use  that  could  be  made  of  the  remaining 
four  volumes  of  the  series  was  to  provide 
an  index  for  tbe  sixteen  volumes  com- 
prising Vols.  XI  to  XXVI  inclusive,  of  tbe 
Third  Series  of  Archives. 

. The  method  adopted  for  the  construction 
of  the  Index  was  to  provide  paper  slips, 
cut  of  a uniform  size,  upon  each  of  which 
a single  name  with  the  volume  and  page 
upon  which  it  appeared,  was  to  be  in- 
scribed. A number  of  pigeou  hole  boxes, 
which  had  been  designed  by  the  writer  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  cf  the 
card  catalogue  of  the  library,  were  provid- 
ed for  the  distribution  and  arraogeraent 
of  these  slips  in  apbabetica!  order.  When 
every  name  in  the  lists  had  been  copied 
then  upon  the  slips,  there  would  be  twen- 
ty-six piles  of  slips,  each  pile  containing 
all  the  names  beginning  with  the  same 
letter,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size  and 
containing  many  thousand  entries.  Each 
of  these  piles  was  then  to  be  distriouted 
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apb&betieally  upon  the  second  letter  of 
the  name,  and  each  of  the  piles  thus 
obtained  was  again  distributed  upon  the 
third  letter  of  the  name,  making  a total  of 
17,578  piles, — supposing  each  letter  to  be 
represented  in  every  distribution, — which 
it  was  thought  would  reduce  the  names  to 
groups  small  enough  so  that  every  name 
could  be  readily  located. 

The  first  ten  volumes  had  been  indexed 
by  the  previous  editor,  although  the  in» 
dexes  were  inadequate  and  rather  incom- 
plete. The  new  editor  however  preferred 
not  to  attempt  to  revise  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  and  determined  in  the  index 
volumes  simply  to  reprint  the  indexes 
already  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
first  ten  volumes. 

For  the  other  volumes,  fortunately  Dr. 
Reed’s  position  bronght  him  into  relation 
with  a number  of  persons  of  literary  train- 
ing, whose  assistance  he  was  able  to 
obtain  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  these  slips.  To  these  persons,  fifteen 
in  Dumber,  the  last  sixteen  volumes  of  the 
series  were  given  out  and  the  slips  pre- 
pared. 

Vol.  XI  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Maud  Zeamer  Keat,  of  Carlisle,  well  known 
as  a graduate  of  Dickinson  College  and  an 
accomplished  teacher  in  th8  High  School. 

Vol.  XII  was  assigned  to  Miss  Helen 
Charles. 

Vol.  XIII  was  undertaken  by  Miss 
Annabel  Swartz. 

Vol.  XIV  was  confided  to  Mis3  Emma 
V.  Harry,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Dickinson, 
who  has  since  taken  up  teaching  as  an 
active  vocation  with  great  success. 

Vols.  XV  and  XXIII  were  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Wi'liam  Homer  Ames,  now  well 
known  as  the  versatile  and  accomplished 
librarian  of  the  J.  Herman  Hosier  Library. 


Vol.  XVI  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Adele  ' 
Hocker,  now  Mrs.  George  M.  Hays. 

Vol.  XVII  was  assigned  to  Miss  Grace 
Greenwood  Vale,  a graduate  of  Dickinson 
of  1900  and  since  a successful  teacher. 

Vol.  XVIII  was  undertaken  by  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Sheets,  who  graduated  from 
Dickinson  in  1901  and  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  Harrisburg  High  School. 

Vol.  XIX  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
Miss  Lucia  Coleman  Hargis,  at  that  time 
a tutor  iu  Dickinson  College  and  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  teaching  elsewhere. 

Vol.  XX  was  assigned  to  Miss  Emma 
Aberle,  who  still  resides  in  Carlisle. 

Vol.  XXI  was  given  out  to  the  Kev.  W. 
E.  Thompkinson,  a superannuated  minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Carlisle  during  the 
period  of  the  collegiate  education  of  his 
children. 

Vol.  XXII  was  assigned  to  William  I. 
Keed,  at  that  time  a student  of  Dickinson 
College,  now  a clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  Brooklyn. 

Vol.  XXIV  was  undertaken  by  Miss 
Bertie  Aberle,  now  an  efficient  teacher  iu 
the  public  schools  of  Carlisle. 

Vol.  XXV  was  handled  by  Miss  Eva 
Bright  bill  Fisher,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Suvidge  and  whose  untimely 
demise  in  1906  put  an  end  to  a charming 
and  beautiful  life. 

Vol.  XXVI  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Grace  McMillan,  who  still  resides  iu 
Carlisle. 

The  work  of  preparation  was  further 
promoted  by  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  C. 
Love  (now  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Collins),  Miss 
Una  M.  Cranston,  Miss  Mary  Lenora  Wait- 
ing and  others. 

The  final  distribution  of  these  many 
thousands  of  slips,  and  their  indexing  up 
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to  the  third  letter,  took  place  in  the  State 
Library  at  Harrisburg,  where  a number  of 
clerks  were  for  mauy  weeks  engaged  in 
the  arduous  task.  The  immense  amount 
of  labor  involved,  not  only  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  index  by  the 
assistants  whom  we  have  mentioned,  but 
npon  the  part  of  the  editor,  Dr.  George 
Edward  Reed,  whose  careful  supervision 
ol  the  entire  work  was  characterized  by 
the  great  executive  effectiveness  so  char- 
acteristic of  him,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
The  four  volumes  numbered  XXVII, 
XXVIiI,.XXIX  and  XXX  of  the  Third 
Series  thus  provided  will  long  prove  a 
monument  to  his  judgement,  accuracy  and 
ability. 

Fourth  Series  — Meanwhile,  the  ques- 
tion of  a fourth  series  had  arisen.  A bill 
bad  been  introduced  iu  the  legislature 
and  enacted  into  law  providing  for  the 
publication  of  ten  volumes,  and  a later 
bill  was  passrd  providing  for  additional 
volumes,  two  of  which  were  utilized  in  the 
fourth  series,  rendering  possible  the  ex- 
tension of  the  series  to  twelve  volumes 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the 
Archives  was  still  entrusted  to  Dr.  Reed, 
and  again  he  took  the  writer  into  consul- 
tation with  regard  to  the  phase  of  Penn- 
sylvania history  to  be  brought  out  in  this 
series.  The  kind  of  work  produced  in 
later  Archives  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor,  nor  did  it  seem  a justifiable  ox- 
peediture  of  the  funds  of  the  state  to  pro- 
duce reprints  of  lists  of  names  even 
though  of  colonial  and  provincial  date. 
The  real  value  of  the  third  aeries,  aDd  of 
some  of  the  volumes  of  tne  other  series, 
which  presented  such  characteristics,  was 
so  limited,  and  their  usefulness  so  small, 
that  the  continuation  ol  the  pl.au,  easy  as 
it  was  for  the  editor,  did  not  seem  to  be 
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justified  by  the  results. 

The  documents  o!i  the  state,  both  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth and  in  the  state  library,  were  ex- 
amined, considered  and  discussed,  and 
finally  it  was  determined  to  begin  the 
fourth  series  with  a set  of  volumes  pre- 
senting the  official  papers  of  the  governors 
as  found  on  file  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  supplemented  wherever  pos- 
sible— particularly  in  the  earlier  adminis- 
trations— by  outside  assistance.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Keed,  the  selection,  colla- 
tion end  preparation  of  these  papers  for 
the  press  was  undertaken  by  Major  James 
Evelyn  Pilcher  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  had  recently  been  obliged  to  give  np 
ective  military  service  on  account  of 
physical  disability,  which  however  did 
cot  interfere  with  his  mental  activity  and 
who  took  much  pleasure  in  engaging  in 
this  work  as  sn  intellectual  recreation  and 
mental  relaxation. 

The  first  two  volumes  and  most  of  the 
third  were  prepared  entirely  by  Major 
Pilcher.  In  the  fourth  and  remaining 
volumes  be  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
assistance  of  William  Eomer  Ames,  who 
bad  previously  been  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  preparation  of  the  last  four 
volumes  of  the  third  series,  and  whose  in- 
telligent and  devoted  help  is  cordially 
acknowledged.  Clerical  work  upon  the 
series  was  also  done  by  Miss  Mary  Ltnora 
Whiting,  and  tee  Kev.  Harry  E.  Walhey. 

All  of  the  work  of  course  was  done  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Keed. 
whose  interest  in  the  subject  was  unfail- 
ing and  complete. 

It  was  &t  first  thought  that  about  fonr 
volumes  of  some  800  pages  each  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  publication  of  the  guber- 
natorial papers,  but  as  the  study  of  the 
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subject  progressed,  and  as  the  collection 
of  the  papers  proceeded,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  plan  would  have  to  be 
modified  and  that  the  publication  would 
need  to  be  still  further  extended.  The 
idea  grew  as  the  material  was  discovered 
to  be  more  and  more  abundant,  until 
finally  it  was  resolved  to  devote  the  entire 
series  to  this  phase  of  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory, a decision  the  necessity  of  which  was 
still  further  demonstrated  by  the  overflow 
of  the  subject  into  two  additional  volumes, 
making  & total  of  twelve  volumes  of  the 
Papers  of  the  Governors.  The  number  of 
pages  to  be  presented  in  each  volume  wa3 
also  greatly  increased  until  they  averaged 
over  a thousand, — Vol.  VI,  for  example, 
consisting  of  1101  pages,  Vol.  X of  1122 
pages  and  Vol.  VIII  of  1200  pages. 

The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for 
the  series  thus  developed  was  done  en- 
tirely in  Carlisle  so  that  the  publication 
may  be  considered  distinctly  a Cumber- 
land County  publication. 

The  work  was  a prodigious  task,  but 
nevertheless  a most  fascinating  review  of 
the  stately  worthies  who  have  led  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  proud  proces- 
sion down  through  the  long  avenues  of 
time,  headed  by  the  massive  frame  of 
William  Penn,  Quaker,  law  giver  and  pro- 
moter of  peace,  accompanied  with  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  until  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  made  Pennsylvania  no 
longer  a province  but  an  independent 
commonwealth  and  one  of  the  factors  of  a 
mighty  union.  The  reins  of  government 
during  this  period  lay  more  directly  in 
the  hands  of  iieuteuant  governors,  to  whom 
the  proprietary  family  entrusted  the  direct 
administration,  and  here  we  see  first 
sturdy  old  William  Markham,  a kinsman 
of  Penn,  then  Captain  Johu  Blackwell,  a 
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rugged  and  sturdy  Puritan,  whose  at- 
tempt to  organize  a military  establish- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  struck  horror  to  the 
Quaker  heart  and  brought  about  his  down- 
fall,— to  be  succeeded,  during  the  tem- 
porary sequestration  of  the  Province,  by 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  later  again  by  William  Mark- 
ham, the  taciturn  relative  of  the  Penns. 
Then  &gaia  came  Andrew  Hamilton,  a 
canny  Scot,  who,  during  the  two  years  of 
his  administration  succeeded  better  than 
Blackwell  in  the  development  of  military 
plans  and  commissioned  one  with  a name 
familiar  to  Carlisle,  George  Lowther,  as 
its  captain.  Then  followed  five  stormy 
years  of  strife  and  dissatisfaction,  under 
the  governorship  of  a young  fellow,  boy- 
ish and  wild  in  habit,  tinctured  with  the 
vices  of  the  English  court, — John  Evans, 
— who  was  a thorn  in  the  side  and  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  feet  of  his  em- 
ployers, who  then  sought  an  older  man  to 
replace  him,  and  in  Charles  Gookin  leaped 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  by  the 
selection  of  a man  so  eccentric  as  to 
stand  constantly  upon  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity, and  who  left  for  home  without  regret 
upon  the  part  of  his  people  and  without 
pleasant  remembrances  in  hi3  own  person. 

Happier  days  followed  however  in  the 
administration  of  Sir  William  Keith,  whose 
tactful  and  judicious  work  controlled  the 
state  for  nearly  a decade.  Then  followed 
Patrick  Gordon,  the  plain,  blunt  soldier; 
James  Logan,  the  learned  and  genial 
Irish  agent  of  the  Peun  family;  George 
Thoma-s,  the  West  Indian;  Anthony  Palm- 
er, the  colonial  plutocrat ; James  Hamilton, 
the  first  American  Governor;  Kobert 
Hunter  Morris,  the  facile,  fertile  and  pro- 
lix; William  Denny,  of  lofty  character, 
broad  education  and  social  polish;  and 
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the  Perms  themselves,-— John,  (he  first  of 
his  family  to  actively  administer  his  an- 
cestors’ patrimony,  and  Richard,  his 
younger  brother,  the  husband  of  Polly 
McMasters,  of  Philadelphia,  and,  ou  the 
*vhole,  the  best  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernors. 

The  shifting  scene  brings  into  light  the 
Presidents  of  the  Executive  Council  head- 
ed by  Tnom&3  Wharton,  whose  name  still 
shines  brilliantly  in  the  annals  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  who  was  proclaimed  by  the 
style  and  title  of  “His  Excellency  Thomas 
Wharton,  Junior,  Esquire,  President  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Captain- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and 
over  the  same.”  Then  followed  Joseph 
Reed,  General  in  the  Revolutionary  Arm  j, 
the  loved  friend  and  secretary  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  succeeded  by  the  merchant, 
patriot  and  jurist,  William  Moore;  and 
he,  after  a few  months  administration,  by 
General  James  Potter,  who  was  followed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  Revolu- 
tionary General,  John  Dickinson,  whose 
connection  with  Cumberland  County  has 
beou  and  ever  will  be  perpetuated  by  the 
gray  stones  of  honored  old  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, founded  under  his  administration, 
dowered  by  his  funds  and  enriched  with  a 
portion  o£  his  library. 

Although  oppressed  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  then  de- 
manded the  leadership  of  her  great  citi- 
zen, Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  minister  to  for- 
eign courts,— scholar,  scientist  and  phil- 
osopher,— himself  also  the  founder  of  a 
college  well  known  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  for  three  years  he  held  his  hands 
firmly  upon  the  helm  of  state. 

Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
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eral  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1790,  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
state  for  eleven  long  years  and  shaped  the 
course  which  it  followed  during  the  de- 
cades to  come;  followed  by  Thomas  Mc- 
Kean, the  intellectual  titan,  whose  com- 
prehensive, massive  and  judicial  mind 
nurtured  and  developed  the  budding  com- 
monwealth; and  good  old  Simon  Snyder, 
whose  wife  cut  up  her  scarlet  cloak  to 
provide  facings  for  the  soldiers’ of  1812; 
succeeded  in  rapid  procession  by  William 
Findlay,  Joseph  Eiester.  John  Andrew 
Shultz  and  George  Wolfe,  when  the  pecu- 
liar political  conditions  of  the  thirties 
brought  to  the  front  the  young  Cumber- 
land County  farmer,  Joseph  Eitner,  whose 
final  resting  place  is  iu  our  midst  and 
whose  memory  and  career  has  been  so 
well  embalmed  in  charming  style  by  one 
of  the  honored  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Spiendid  old  Porter,  generous  but 
most  afflicted  Simnk,  Johnwton,  Bigler, 
Pollack  and  Packer  each  in  turn  joined 
the  distinguished  company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's executives,  and  each  in  varying 
degree  left  the  impress  of  his  personality 
upon  her  character. 

And  now  came  the  troublous  times  of 
the  nation,  when  her  future  seemed  black 
and  destiny  threatened  her  extinction  and 
when  Pennsylvania  stepped  grandly  to 
the  front  with  the  soldiers  of  Cumberland 
County  and  other  communities  uuder  the 
loyal  inspiration  of  Andrew  Gregg  Cur- 
tain, himself  a grandson  of  Andrew  Gregg 
of  Meeting  House  Springs,  whose  patriot- 
ism was  unfailing,  wnose  devotion  to  the 
union  was  unfaltering,  and  who  made 
Pennsylvania — already  the  geographical 
keystone  cf  the  great  federation — the 
corner  stone  of  uutionel  defense.  The 
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story  of  Gettysburg  does  not  pertain  to 
Old  Mother  Cumberland,  nor  must  we 
pause  to  treat  of  the  march  of  troops 
through  the  highways  of  Cumberland 
County,  nor  of  battle’s  diu,  tented  fields, 
beat  of  drum  and  trumpets’  blare,  which 
sent  her  people,  some  scurrying  to  the 
cellars,  some  out  upon  the  roadway  with 
arms  in  hand,  to  guard  their  homes  and 
families.  Pennsylvania  and  Cumberland 
County  have  never  failed  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  the  Seotch-Irish  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  vied  with  the  presumably 
peaceful  Quaker  in  her  defense  until  the 
news  from  Apomattox  brought  qoiet  upon 
her  borders. 

The  fine  character  of  John  White  Geary, 
— also  a Cumberland  couuty  celebrity, — 
whose  anniversary  we  celebrated  but  the 
other  day,  miner,  warrior  and  administra- 
tor, the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  who  refused  the 
Governorship  of  Utah  to  accept  the  Gov- 
ernship  of  Kansas,  and  who  later  served 
two  terms  upon  the  gubernatorial  tripod 
of  our  own  state, — a record  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  America;  John  Frederick 
Hartranft,  the  organizer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  and  its  military 
head  up  to  the  time  of  his  death;  Henry 
Martyn  Hoyt,  soldier  and  jurist;  and  Ro- 
bert E.Pattison,  that  young  Philadelphian 
son  of  a Dickinson  aiumuus,  whose  lofty 
character  and  fine  spirit  won  for  a mem- 
ber of  the  minority  the  leadership  of  the 
state  during  two  gubernatorial  periods; 
Beaver,  the  jurist  and  counsellor;  Hast- 
ings, the  handsome  and  courtly:  and 
Stone,  the  bluff  and  burly,  whose  dis- 
criminating judgment  assigued  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Archives  to  Cumberland 
Comity,  and  whose  administration  closed 
the  series. 
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The  papers  pertaining  to  the  adminisv 
tration  of  each  Governor  were  preceded 
by  a brief  sketch  of  his  career.  These 
sketches  were  prepared  by  myseif  and 
were  the  result  of  a great  deal  of  careful 
research.  In  many  cases,  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  find  the  essential  facts,  and 
in  no  place,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Series,  had  so  complete 
& series  of  sketches  of  the  Governors  ap- 
peared, since  many  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing them  were  taken  from  original  sources 
and  had  never  before  been  collected.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  collection  of 
these  sketches  into  a single  book,  apart 
from  the  Archives,  would  be  a useful  con- 
tribution to  Pennsylvania  history,  but  the 
time  for  the  production  of  the  work  has 
never  seemed  to  be  ripe. 

A most  interesting  part  of  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  work  was  the  series  of 
splendid  historical  photogravures  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  illuminate  the 
work.  The  facsimile  of  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  reproduction  of  the 
original  draft  of  the  constitution  of  1790, 
and  a magnificent  and  uuequaled  series  of 
portraits  of  all  the  Governors,  of  whom 
portraits  are  known  to  exist,  render  the 
series  unsurpassed  ia  historical  annals. 

Perhaps  oua  of  the  most  important  feat- 
ures of  the  series  is  the  collection  of  proc- 
lamations of  the  Governors.  These  had 
never  before  appeared  in  print,  except  as 
some  of  them  had  had  an  ephemeral  ap- 
pearance in  the  daily  press.  The  archives 
of  the  state  were  found  to  be  deficient  iu 
many  of  the  more  important  documents, 
the  administration  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
for  example,  being  entirely  unrepresented 
as  a result  of  the  onslaughts  of  autograph 
fiends,  by  whom  his  papers  had  been  ab- 
stracted from  the  files  of  the  common- 
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we&itfa.  A search  in  many  directions  was 
made  m order  to  render  this  set  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  the  writer  himself  put- 
ting in  many  hours  of  work,  searching 
through  the  musty  files  of  old  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  places  where  printed 
copies  of  the  proclamations  rnigat  be  fonnd, 
and  having  some  assistance  also  in  the 
work,  although  it  was  so  little  that  it  may 
perhaps  hardly  Deed  mentioning. 

It  was  early  determined  also  that  the 
weakness  of  preceding  volumes  and  sets 
of  the  Archives,  as  shown  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  indexes,  should  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  Fourth  Series,  and  the  writer 
from  the  very  beginning  supplied  himself 
with  a large  number  of  slips  with  which 
he  prepared  an  index  of  each  volume  from 
the  paged  proofs  as  they  were  presented 
to  him,  so  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
book  the  copy  for  the  index  was  ready  for 
the  printer.  All  of  these  slips  were  re- 
tained until  the  entire  series  was  complet- 
ed, it  being  planned  to  consolidate  them 
into  a siDgle  alphabetical  sequence  for  a 
general  index  at  the  end  of  the  work.  At 
the  same  time  the  proofs  of  the  indexes  of 
the  several  volumes  were  edited  by  the 
insertion  of  the  number  of  the  volume  in 
connection  with  each  entry,  so  that  if  de- 
sired they  might  be  distributed  and  used 
for  the  general  index  instead  of  the  origi- 
nal slips.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this 
was  what  was  finally  doue.  The  proofs 
being  fully  prepared  with  the  entry  of  the 
number  of  each  volume  the  separation  and 
alphabetization  of  the  resulting  slips  was 
begun  by  the  writer  and  continued  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Misses  Anna  R. 
Brady,  Ethel  Torrington  and  Mary  Krieh- 
b&um  of  the  State  Library,  the  result  be- 
ing a monumental  and  really  admirable 
General  Index  of  the  twelve  volumes  of 
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the  Fourth  Series  of  Pennsylvania  Arctiiv-' 
er  in  322  pages. 

The  reading  of  the  proof  upon  a work 
consisting  of  12.138  pages  was  itself  an 
enormous  task.  The  first  or  galley  proots 
were  read  by  the  force  of  the  State  Libra- 
ry, Messrs.  Howard  JR.  Hartswick,  Norman 
D.  Gray  and  William  King  Swartz,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Keed,  but  all 
the  revised  or  paged  proofs  were  read  in 
Carlisle  by  the  writer. 

The  first  volume  appeared  in  1900  and 
the  last  volume  in  1902,  a really  remark- 
able exploit  when  the  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved in  their  production  is  considered, 
and  made  only  possible  by  unremitting 
application  upon  the  part  of  the  editorial 
staff  and  modern  appliances  for  book  mak- 
ing upon  the  part  of  the  state  printer. 

An  important  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  state  arose  out  of  the  careful  search 
for  and  study  of  the  proclamations  for  the 
Fourth  Series.  Every  proclamation  was 
authenticated  by  the  great  seal  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  all  of  those,  from  about 
1800  to  the  present  time,  also  bore  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  state.  These  were 
carefully  ancl  correctly  reproduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  and,  as  a result 
of  this  study,  it  became  possible  to  pre- 
pare a full,  complete  and  accurate  history 
of  the  arms  and  seals  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  done  by  the  writer  in  1901,  and 
presented  in  abstract  at  that  time  to  the 
Carlisle  Civic  Club.  The  work  was  further 
expanded  and  presented  as  a lecture  at 
Metzger  College  the  same  winter  and  at 
the  Carlisle  High  School,  and  finally  ap- 
peared, first,  a3  a portion  of  the  report  of 
the  State  Librarian  for  1902,  and  later  as 
an  independent  beautifnllr  illustrated 
book,  a copy  of  which  may  be  found  upon 
the  shelves,  both  of  the  Hamilton  Library 
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and  of  the  J.  Herman  Hosier  Library.  ' 

Such,  briefly  stated  in  outline,  is  the 
history  of  the  relation  of  Cumberland 
County  to  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  and 
in  resume  we  may  say: 

1.  Cumberland  County  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  Colonial  Records  and  in  the 
various  series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
as  a vital  factor  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

2.  The  latter  four  volumes  of  the  Third 
Series  and  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Series 
were  edited  by  a resident  of  Carlisle,  the 
Rev.  George  Edward  Reed,  D.D.,  L L D., 
President  of  Dickinson  College. 

3.  The  material  of  the  last  four  vol- 
umes of  the  Third  Series  was  prepared  in 
Cailisle  by  residents  of  the  town  who  have 
been  listed  in  detail  in  this  paper. 

4.  The  material  of  the  Fourth  Series  of 
Pennsylvania  Archives  was  prepared  in 
Carlisle  by  Major  James  Evelyn  Pilcher, 
M.D.,  Ph.D  , L H D.,  with  the  assistance 
of  William  Homer  Ames,  A.B.,  and  the 
help  of  the  State  Library  force  in  reading 
proof  and  collating  the  general  index. 

1 have  gone  thus  into  detail  with  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  these  works,  because 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  actual 
historical  facts  should  be  on  permanent 
record,  that  there  should  not  be  in  con- 
nection with  them  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties whieh  cloud  many  other  matters 
of  state  and  local  history,  and  that  the 
participation  of  Cumberland  County  in  a 
work, — which  will  be  more  valued  as  each 
year  winds  its  inevitable  way  down  the 
vast  aisles  of  Eternity, — should  be  clearly 
established  and  unmistakeably  shown  by 
one  who  was  an  actual  participant  in  its 
origin,  development  and  completion. 
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Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  the 
Pastors  of  Carlisle  Presbytery  When 
I Became  a Member  in  1872  and  187 3. 


BY  REV.  S.  S.  WYLIE. 

Bead  Before  the  Hamilton  Library  Associa~ 

tion . Carlisle,  Pa.,  November  20,  and 

Published  for  the  Historical  Department. 

This  section  of  Pennsylvania  was  first 
under  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  formed  by  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1732,  and  so 
continued  until  1786.  When  out  of  this 
very  large  Presbytery  were  formed  sev- 
eral, one  of  which  was  that  of  Carlisle, 
which  included  then  the  following 
counties  viz,  Adams,  Fraaklin,  Cum- 
berland, Dauphin,  Perry  and  Ful- 
ton and  more  recently  the  county  of 
Lebanon.  On  the  second  Tuesday  of 
April  1872  after  having  received  a call 
to  the  pastorate  of  Middle  Spring  church, 
I attended  for  the  first  time  at  the 
town  of  Greencastle,  this  worthy  body 
of  Christian  ministers  and  elders,  and  as 
a young  minister  I received  a most  kind- 
ly greeting  especially  from  the  older 
members,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  high  toned  character  and  dig- 
nified bearing  of  the  more  than  40  minis- 
ters who  at  that  time  composed  this 
court  of  Christ  on  earth. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  42  years  to  write  of 
them  all,  for  with  a number  of  them  I 
never  became  personally  acquainted, 
some  lived  at  a distance  in  obscure  fields, 
some  soon  died  and  others  never  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  but 
rather  the  more  important  ministers 
and  pastors  with  whom  I became  ac- 
quainted and  labored  ia  the  minis- 
try. You  are  not  to  forget  my  subject. 


reminiscences  and  characteristics'  of 
these  men  as  I now  recall  them. 

Beginning  on  the  southern  border, 
along  the  Maryland  line,  I first  speak  of 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Mercersburg 
church,  Rev.  Thomas  Creigh,  D.D.  As 
I now  recall  him,  a medium  sized,  bald- 
headed,  aged  divine,  with  a most  kindly 
facial  expression.  I looked  upon  him  as 
the  beloved  disciple  John,  born  in  the 
adjoining  county7  of  Perry,  the  son  of  a 
doctor  who  lived  many  years  in  Carlisle, 
where  he  received  his  education  and 
also  his  theological  training  under  the 
celebrated  (Dr.  Geo.  Duffield,  who  gave 
Carlisle  Presbytery  more  trouble  than 
any  other  minister  of  that  body) . A 
very  mild,  good  man,  but  who  could  be- 
come a Boanerges,  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers told  me  the  severest  sermon  he  ever 
heard  him  preach  vras  on  the  sin  of  in- 
fant suicide.  A remarkable  pastor  in 
those  48  years  of  his  ministry,  he  pastor- 
ally  visited  his  people  15.0GO  times.  His 
life  is  summed  up  “He  walked  with  God 
and  was  not  for  God  took  him.” 

Living  near  the  town  of  Mercersburg 
is  the  country  village  of  Welsh  Run  and 
the  church  of  Kennedy  Memorial.  At 
this  time  an  almost  dead  church  of  a 
dozen  members  and  at  this  time  Rev. 
Joseph  Fleming,  a former  school  friend 
of  my  own  became  its  pastor.  A man 
of  quiet  manner  but  wonderfully  per- 
sistent. In  the  few  years  of  hi.s  ministry 
there,  he  resuscitated  the  church  and 
started  the  Academy.  His  work  was 
such  that  he  left  it  self  sustaining,  as  it 
still  is.  He  has  gone  to  his  reward  but 
his  works  do  follow  him.  At  that  time 
the  church  of  Waynesboro  was  vacant, 
not  iong  after  in  the  fail  of  187:2  Rev.  R. 
F.  McClean,  now  the  honored  stated 
clerk  of  Carlisle  Presbytery,  became  the 
pastor. 

After  Rev.  McClean  left  Waynesboro 
he  became  pastor  of  the  three  following 
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churches  of  the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  viz,, 
McConnellsburg  and  Green  Hill,  New 
Bloomfield  and  Dauphin,  and  after  a 
short  pastorate  in  Northumberland  Pres- 
bytery, now  lives  a retired  life  at  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  conscien- 
tious ministers  of  the  church. 

The  church  of  G-reencastie  was  served 
by  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Richardson  who  had 
been  my  immediate  predecessor  at 
Middle  Spring.  He  was  late  in  entering 
the  ministry  having  been  trained  for 
another  profession.  He  came  from 
Ohio  to  Middle- Spring  church  where  he 
remained  as  pastor  less  than  two  years, 
the  shortest  in  the  history  of  the  church 
and  on  account  of  a little  penny-dog 
opposition  left,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Greencastle  church,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years  and  when,  about 
to  leave,  suddenly  died.  Rev.  Richard- 
son was  a good  man  and  had  a kind, 
big  heart  who  preached  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  and  raised  a 
good  family  to  send  out  in  the  world, 
but  was  altogether  too  sensitive  to 
criticisms  and  who  was  united  to  a 
woman  who  often  said  that  she  never 
married  a minister  but  a lawyer.  Near 
Chambersburg  stands  the  two  churches 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Rocky  Spring  which 
at  this  time  was  ministered  to  by  the 
venerable  Rev.  A.  K.  Nelson  with  whom 
the  writer  had  little  acquaintance.  One 
incident  of  his  ministry  is  told  which 
throws  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
man  and  his  high  sense  of  duty.  It  wTas 
his  custom,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
ministry  to  live  in  Chambersburg  aud 
preach  on  alternate  Sabbaths  at  St. 
Thomas,  Rocky  Spring  and  Strasburg. 
On  a very  bad  Sabbath  morning  as  was 
his  invariable  custom,  lie  drove  out  to 
Rocky  Spring,  but  no  one  was  present 
but  the  sextou.  The  Rev.  felt  that  he 
had  brought  a message  which  he  must 
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deliver  and  would  not  “despise  the  day 
of  small  things.”  He  ascended  the 
winding  pulpit  stairs,  with  the  sounding 
board  above  and  the  preseutor’s  desk 
below,  and  having  completed  the  pre- 
paratory services  in  proper  form,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  discourse  when  the 
sexton  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  but  he 
continued  the  sermon  to  the  last  sen- 
tence, closed  the  service  in  usual  form 
with  psalm,  prayer  and  benediction  and 
drove  back  to  Chambersburg,  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
divine  command  to  preach  the  word 
“Whether  men  will  hear  or  whether 
they  wili  forbear.” 

At  this  time  .Chambersburg  had  four 
ministers.  Two  of  these  were  super- 
annuated. The  Rev.  James  F.  Kennedy, 
I).  D.,  the  blind  preacher,  and  his  con- 
stant associate,  Prof.  C.  R.  Lane.  You 
never  saw  one  at  any  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery without  the  other.  Dr.  Lane 
was  a Hobab  to  Dr.  Kennedy. 

There  was  scarcely  a day  when  the 
one  did  not  visit  the  other  and  amid  the 
fumes  of  Dr.  Lane’s  pipe  discussed  for 
hours  the  various  questions  of  the  day, 
the  Revision  movement,  and  the  five 
points  of  Galvanism,  for  they  were 
strong  men  intellectually. 

Dr.  Kennedy  was  a fine  linguist  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Presbytery  com- 
mitteefon  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Many  of 
us  young  men  who  were  examined  in 
Hebrew  by  him  concluded  that  instead 
of  being  blind  he  had  the  seven  eyes  of  the 
stone  of  Zechariah;  for  every  young  man 
he  would  trip  up  and  bring  to  shame. 
With  his  cane  he  could  go  anywhere 
with  perfect  ease  in  Chambersburg  but 
once  it  somehow  failed  him,  in  walking 
from  his  home  to  the  center  of  the 
town  he  missed  the  little  narrow  bridge 
over  the  Falling  Spring  and  found  him- 
self in  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  instead 
of  turning  round  and  walking  back  to 
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the  bank  as  a Methodist  would  do,  he,, 
being  aCalvanist  and  a firm  believer  in 
the  perseverence  of  the  SaiDts  to  the 
end,  walked  straight  through  to  the 
other  bank  though  it  took  him  almost 
to  his  waist;  the  only  person,  at  the 
time  who  seriously  objected  to  such 
practical  applications  of  his  religious 
faith  was  his  wife,  if  it  did  inure  to 
the  advantage  of  the  tailor  and  shoe- 
maker. These  two  noble  men,  who 
lived  as  David  and  Jonathan,  were  not 
long  parted  in  death,  and  over  their 
green  graves  might  be  repeated  the  ode 
of  David  “They  were  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  their  lives  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.” 

The  third  minister,  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ford, pastor  of  the  Falling  Spring  church. 
Dr.  Crawford  was  one  of  the  unique 
characters  of  the  Carlisle  Presbytery. 
He  had  a bright,  scintillating  soul  held 
in  the  chains  of  a little  nervous  body. 
His  prayers  as  well  as  his  sermons  were 
altogether  original  and  his  thoughts 
were  often  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful 
diction.  Dr.  Crawford  was  never  dull, 
either  in  the  pulpit,  Presbytery  or  social 
circle.  He  was  vreil  versed  in  literature,  in 
the  classics,  knew  well  his  Bible,  a teacher 
of  it  at  Wilson  College  for  years.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  and 
fact  that  for  20  years  he  held  the  honored 
place  of  pastor  of  the  most  cultured 
congregation  of  the  town  is  proof  of  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  was  neither  a 
revivalist  nor  evangelist  and  consequent- 
ly his  ministry  lacked  fruitage  in  these 
respects. 

The  fourth  was  Rev.  I.  X.  Hayes,  my 
predecessor  at  Middle  Spring  for  14 
years,  and  at  this  time  pastor  of  the  new 
Central  church  of  Chambersburg.  He 
was  a country  boy  raised  near  Cauons- 
burg,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  dis- 
tinguished theu  for  three  things,  hills, 
sheep  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  now 
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for  hills,  oil  and  millionaires.  'Rev. 
Hayes  was  the  oldest  of  three  Presby- 
terian ministers,  the  younger  were 
Smith  and  George  P.,  all  men  of  mark. 
He  was  a church  organizer  and  built 
like  Paul  on  no  other  man’s  foundation. 
He  organized  the  wing  churches  of 
Middle  Spring  at  Newburg  and  Orrstown, 
the  Central  church  of  Chambersburg 
and  a church  in  the  north  section  of 
Allegheny  city,  which  has  since  become 
extinct.  I knew  Rev.  Hayes  well,  for 
we  often  entertained  him  at  our  home. 
He  was  a tall,  bony  man,  an  untiring 
worker,  a mao  of  great  ambition,  a true 
friend  but  a severe  enemy  and -when  he 
once  formed  a purpose  in  life  he  knew 
no  opposition.  He  did  a grand  work 
both  in  this  valley  and  in  Allegheny 
city  and  brought  up  a fme  family,  but 
after  the  battle  of  life  was  over,  he  left 
many  scars  which  had  to  be  healed  by 
other  hands. 

At  this  time  there  lived  at  Shippens- 
burg  four  ministers,  Dr.  James  Harper, 
ev-pastor  of  the  church,  very  near  the 
border  land,  and  whom  I only  saw  once 
or  twice,  for  he  soon  fell  on  sleep  after 
a worthy  ministry.  Rev.  W.  B.  Craig, 
retired,  Rev.  Joseph  Mahon,  the  bache- 
lor minister,  who  always  believed  in  the 
Scotch  saying  for  every  laddie  there  is 
always  a lassie,  and  who  when  near  four 
score  made  his  will  with  a signitlcent 
“if,”  he  should  have  an  heir.” 

Rev.  W.  Id.  Tayler,  an  elderly  minister 
from  Philadelphia,  ■aho  was  at  this 
time  the  successor  to  Dr.  Harper,  but 
the  contrast  was  so  great  that  his  was  a 
very  short  pastorate  and  a mi.-dt  from 
the  beginning,  lie  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Ww.  McCarrell,  D.  I).,  son  of  Dr. 
McCarrell,  of  Claysville,  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  who  gave  three  sons  to  the 
ministry,  William,  James  and  Thomas 
and  one  to  the  legal  profession,  Samuel 
J.,  now  the  honored  judge  of  Dauphin 


county.  Rev.  McCarrell  was  my  nearest 
neighbor  and  for  30  years  we  walked 
together  in  delightful  ministerial  inter- 
course. I wish  to  put  on  record  this 
summing  of  his  life,  he  was  the  most 
faithful  and  conscientious  minister  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  I ever  knew 
and  in  preaching  the  word  and  in 
advocating  the  moral  reforms  of  the  day, 
temperance  and  the  Sabbath,  he  was  the 
John  Knox  of  the  Presbytery.  “He 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 

Hastening  north  the  next  town  is 
Newvilie.  Rev.  Robert  McCachran  was 
still  living,  the  pastor  emeritus,  of  whom 
I had  little  personal  knowledge.  The 
pulpit  of  the  Big  Spring  church  was  at 
this  time,  1S72,  and  for  30  years  most 
worthiily  filled  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskice,  D.  D.  He  was  indeed  the 
theologian  of  the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  his 
preaching,  his  prayers,  his  reading  and 
conversation  ran  along  such  channels  of 
thought.  He  passed  through  two  storm 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  reunion  of  the  old 
and  new  school  in  1869  when  he  was 
editor  of  the  Norh  Western  at  Chicago; 
and  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Moderator  Dr.  Hatfield,  one  of  the 
revision  committee  to  revise  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  did  a great  work  on 
said  committee,  although  it  all  came  to 
naught. 

For  years  he  was  chairman  cf  the 
committee  on  Theology  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle  to  examine  young 
m?a,  and  woe  be  to  the  student 
seeking  license  if  he  found  any  scent  of 
Union  Seminary,  X.  Y.,  on  his  gar- 
ments. He  took  his  theology  straight 
from  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
at  whose  shrine  he  was  ever  found,  and 
was  an  honored  director  of  that  seminary 
for  years.  He  was  every  where  known 
as  the  long  winded  preacher  of  the 
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Presbytery,  never  less  than  fifty  minuses 
and  more  frequently  one  hour,  but  it 
gave  the  young  and  the  duller  parish- 
ioners a chance  to  take  a nap  and  be 
freshened  up  for  the  closing  “thirdly” 
and  “fourthly.”  His  sermons  were 
very  complete  and  exhaustive.  He 
t old  me  in  his  latter  years  that  he  wrote 
out  in  full  and  ail  different,  four  sermons 
on  the  subject  of  Faith  and  on  the  same 
text  “The  just  shall  live  by  faith,”  and 
yet  would  not  believe  it  until  the 
sermons  were  produced. 

He  was  very  kind  to  young  ministers, 
and  had  abundance  of  the  wine  of  life 
as  an  incident  will  illustrate.  He  was 
an  old  bachelor,  I was  a young  bachelor. 
In  his  concern  for  ray  welfare  he  made 
this  proposition.  In  his  estimation  he 
had  a great  many  marriageable  ladies  in 
his  congregation  of  various  ages  fit  to 
grace  a “manse.”  He  would  fill  a good 
sized  room  with  them  and  would 
securely  blindfold  me  and  whoever  I 
could  catch  was  to  be  my  wife  after  he 
had  performed  the  ceremony  free  of 
charge.  I want  to  allay  your  fears  by 
saying  that  the  doctor’s  short  cut  to 
wedlock  was  never  carried  out,  but  the 
blame  did  not  rest  with  the  writer.  His 
elder,  Peter  Ritner,  who  was  a great 
admirer  of  the  Dr.,  would  often  go  to 
Presbytery  with  him  and  often  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  but  woe 
be  to  the  old  fashioned  bed  cord,  when 
445  pounds  were  stretched  upon  it. 

It  is  fitting  to  say  that  no  pastor  in 
Carlisle  Presbytery  was  so  looked  up  to, 
admired  and  so  proud  of,  as  Dr. 
Erskine  by  the  Big  Spring  church. 

The  Dickinson  church  had  then  as  its 
pastor  Rev.  James  Wood  burn,  a scion 
of  the  worthy  Woodhuru  family  of  near 
Newville.  Mr.  Woodburn  was  a large 
man  both  in  body  and  in  heart  and  a 
very  genial  affable  man.  As  I remem- 
ber him  he  was  aivvays  tiding  one  of  two 
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hobby-horses-on  Sabbath  premillennial- 
ism  which  he  was  thrusting  forward 
constantly,  and  through  the  week, 
“bees.”  He  adorned  and  covered  the 
parsonage  grounds  with  the  patent  new 
Langstroth  hives.  Paul’s  hobby  horse 
was  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

Hastening  on  to  Carlisle  was  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Murray,  a fine  type  of  a 
Christian  minister  who  had  retired  from 
active  work,  whom  I met  only  a few 
times,  and  the  two  pastors  of  these 
churches,  Drs.  C.  P.  Wing  and  George 
Xorcross.  Dr.  Wing  came  into  the 
Carlisle  Presbytery  through  the  union 
of  the  old  and  new  school  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  not 
only  a good  preacher,  whom  all  classes, 
even  the  common  people  heard  gladly, 
but  a scholar  whose  name  reached  far 
beyond  this  community.  In  addition 
to  other  literary  work,  I)r.  Wing  played 
an  important  part  in  re-editing  and  en- 
larging the  Lange  Commentary  for  the 
English  speaking  world.  He  worked  on 
the  Pauline  epistles  for  a long  time. 
My  family  enjoyed  his  company  and 
many  of  my  people  his  preaching,  so 
that  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  I 
frequently  had  him  preach  at  the  Spring. 
On  one  of  these  visits  he  told  me  that 
he  made  it  the  habit  of  his  life,  long 
after  he  had  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  1st  church  to  write  out  one  sermon 
every  week,  to  keep  his  mind  fresh  aud 
active.  Id  was  because  of  this  custom 
that  he  was  the  sprightly,  delightful 
man  he  was,  both  in  the  social  circle 
and  in  the  pulpit,  a splendid  illustration 
of  the  Psalmist’s  old  age  Christian  “He 
shall  be  like  a tree  planted  by  the  river 
of  water  that  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  his 
season,  His  leaf  shall  not  wither  and 
whatsoever  He  doeth  shall  prosper.” 

A very  kindly  providence  has  so 
ordered  that  Dr.  Xorcross  is  the  only 
one,  of  all  these  men,  who  in  1872 
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played  such  an  important  part,  spared 
to  be  with  us.  For  this  reason  I might 
leave  to  others  the  recording  of  any 
remiscences,  but  I don’t  believe  that  all 
the  flowers  need  be  saved  for  our 
caskets.  It  is  a great  honor  and  a 
privilige  conferred  on  few  to  stand 
behind  one  pulpit  desk  and  preach  to 
one  people  for  more  than  40  years  a 
gospel  so  full  and  free  and  uplifting  as 
fell  from  the  pen  and  lips  of  our  good 
brother.  Rev.  Wm,  Logan,  who  often 
heard  him  preach,  told  me  that  when  at 
himself  (I  suppose  that  means,  he  oc- 
casionally had  a touch  of  spring  fever) 
he  could  preach  the  best  sermon  of  any 
man  in  Carlisle  Presbytery  and  even 
now  Dr.  Hutchinson  told  me  lately  that 
if  he  wants  a good  sermon  to  the  boys 
of  Conway  Hall,  he  gets  Dr.  Noreross  in 
the  pulpit.  He  is  a recognized  authority 
on  church  history  and  the  church  fathers 
from  Savanarola  down.  Best  of  all  his 
love  for  his  profession,  and  his  tender 
sympathies  flowing  through  all  his 
preaching  and  all  his  pastoral  work,  has 
held  his  people,  both  old  and  young, 
these  many  years,  as  in  grips  of  steel. 
The  Dr.  has  always  been  a favorite  in 
social  life.  His  fund  of  anectodes,  like 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  seems  inex- 
haustible, and  always  to  the  point.  May 
his  bow  long  abide  in  strength. 

At  that  time  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Reigart, 
v/as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Mechanicsburg.  He  was  a little  man, 
but  you  knowT  the  story  of  the  good 
goods  and  the  small  package.  I have 
often  thought  as  I now  remember  him 
that  he  allowed  the  little  things  of  life, 
which  we  all  experience,  to  unduly 
worry  him,  and  color  many  an  otherwise 
bright  page  in  his  life-.  He  was  for  years 
chairman  of  the  Presbytery’s  committee 
on  Foreign  Missions  and  his  sermon  on 
that  subject,  wherever  delivered,  gave  a 
wonderful  uplift  to  that  noble  cause.  It 
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would  seem  that  he  was  at  his  best  when 
he  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  His  funeral  address  over  the  dead 
form  of  elder  Nisley  will  never  be  for 
gotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  He  is  the 
honored  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Wiconico 
church  of  Maryland.  ^ 

TheSilver  Spring  church  pulpit  was  -Al 
vacant  at  this  time,  Rev.  Robert  P.  Gib- 
son became  pastor  the  following  year. 

I can  now  recall  three  men  who  were 
pastors  of  the  Harrisburg  churches. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Wyeth  of  whom  I knew 
little,  pastor  of  the  Covenant  church, 
often  then  called  the  hospital  church. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Strong,  pastor  of  the  Pine 
street  church  who  left  soon  after  I enter- 
ed the  Presbytery.  I only  remember 
when  he  resigned,  he  gave  the  one  rea- 
son, “Brethren  I am  tired”  and  the  rela- 
tion was  dissolved.  The  third  was  Rev. 

T.  H.  Robinson,  D.D.,  pastor  for  so  many  ' 
years  of  the  Market  Square  church.  A 
large,  fine  looking,  dignified,  refined, 
Christian  minister.  The  only  time  I ever 
conversed  with  him  to  any  extent,  he 
complained  no  little  of  the  trials  he  en- 
dured as  co-pastor  with  Dr.  DeWitte. 
These  co-pastorates  are  most  successful 
in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  seldom 
succeed  in  this  country,  I often  think  due 
to  the  imperial  demands  of  young  Ameri- 
ca. Dr.  Robinson  was  a very  busy  minis- 
ter, was  stated  clerk  for  many  years  of  the 
Central  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  closely 
identified  with  all  the  religious  and  moral 
interests  of  the  city  of  his  age  and  day. 
Oae  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult 
questions  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  was 
called  upon  to  decide,  was  after  his  peo- 
ple of  Market  Square  had  refused  to 
join  wfh  him,  was  to  dissolve  the  pas- 
toral relation,  to  accept  a professorship 
iu  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

It  required  two  sessions  and  hours  of 
debate  and  prayer  for  light  and  then 
only  by  a m ijori.ty  vote.  Such  was  the 
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Ifgh  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  On 
the  east  outskirts  of  Harrisburg  stands 
the  old  historic  church  of  Paxton,  at 
that  time  Rev.  Andrew  Mitchel,  D.  D , 
was  the  pastor  and  had  been  for  25  years. 
He  was  a most  companionable,  jovial 
man  who  prided  himself  on  his  accuracy 
as  stated  clerk  of  Carlisle  Presbytery  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law. 

I now  recall  the  three  preachers  of 
Perry  county.  The  rough,  farmer  look- 
ing, heavy  set  James  J.  Hamilton,  but  a 
very  interesting,  original  preacher.  The 
long  whiskered  Robert  McPherson  who 
was  most  ready  to  give  his  views  .on  all 
questions  coming  before  the  Presbytery 
but  by  no  means  always  adopted  by  that 
body.  And  the  lamented  John  Edgar, 
pastor  of  the  New  Bloomfield  church, 
who  soon  after  became  the  financial 
agent  and  President  of  Wilson  College. 
To  his  severe  labor  and  heroic  service 
for  that  institution  saved  the  day  and 
started  it  on  the  road  to  success,  but 
he  nevertheless,  paid  the  penalty  in  a 
sudden  premature  death  and  “good  men 
made  lamentation  over  him.” 

Entering  Path  Valley  by  the  narrows, 
two  men  filled  the  respective  pulpits  of 
upper  and  lower  Path  Valley.  Rev. 
William  A.  West  for  over  20  years  pas- 
tor of  the  upper  church,  esteemed  and 
beloved  as  no  minister  of  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery,  Not  great  in  the  pulpit,  but 
in  what  most  ministers  would  call  the 
little  things  of  a man’s  ministry,  in  unit- 
ing their  sons  and  daughters  in  holy  wed- 
lock, comforting  the  bereaved,  laying 
their  dead  in  the  grave,  baptizing  their 
numerous  little  ones  and  sitting  around 
their  festal  boards,  from  one  end  of  the 
valley  to  the  other.  Oli  friends  those  years 
knew  no  cessation  of  service  for  his  Mas- 
ter either  by  day  or  niaht  and  the  church 
greatly  prospered  under  what  I would 
call  the  model  pastor  of  the  Presbytery. 
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He  after  this  became  the  first  pastor  of  , 
the  Westminister  church  of  Harrisburg. 
Ten  years  of  a most  devoted  service, 
then  for  a short  time  President  of  Metz- 
ger College,  Carlisle,  and  one  year  filled 
the  pulpit  of  the  second  church  in  the 
place  of  the  pastor,  who  was  studying 
with  his  family  in  Germany.  He  also 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Welsh  Run 
church  and  when  four  score  years  of  age, 
had  the  remarkable  honor  of  holding 
two  calls  at  one  time,  in  his  hands;  one 
from  the  Dickinson  and  the  other  from 
the  McConnellsburg  and  Green  Hill 
churches,  which  latter  he  accepted  and 
served  several  years.  During  ail  these 
latter  years  he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery. 

The  pastor  of  the  Lower  Path  Valley 
church  was  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Gordon, 
who  had  the  honor  of  the  longest  pas- 
torate, 47  years,  of  any  man  in  this  latter 
age  of  the  Presbytery.  One  sentence 
might  well  describe  his  ministry7,  “Faith- 
fulness was  the  girdle  of  his  loins.”  On 
Sabbath  morning  at  Fannettsburg  and 
the  afternoon  at  Carriek,  a school  house 
appointment  four  miles  down  the  valley, 
and  then  in  the  evening  at  Fannetts- 
burg, the  next  Sabbath  meant  a drive  of 
nearly  five  miles  over  the  Tuscarora 
mountains  to  Burnt  Cabins  and  in  the 
evening  again  at  Fannettsburg.  Thus 
these  unwearied  years  of  more  than  two 
score  went  on,  his  gray  horse,  a good 
stout  whip  and  generally7  on  horse  back 
carried  him  through  on  time  for  every 
service.  He  was  one  of  the  most  stub- 
born ministers  of  Scotch  blood  I ever 
met.  In  iilustratioa.  It  was  then  the 
good  custom  for  ministers  to  assist  each 
other  at  their  sacramental  seasons.  It 
heightened  the  whole  service  and  gave 
new  pasturage  to  the  flock.  We  often 
thus  neighbored.  I once  arranged  a time 
to  hold  our  communion  service  but 
brother  Gordon  named  a different  date. 
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The  correspondence  waxed  hot,  and  as 
the  time  was  short,  in  my  desperation 
I wrote  to  his  wife,  and  the  next  mail 
brought  a letter  from  the  brother, 
“Brother  Wylie  will  come  at  your  time.” 
One  curtain  lecture  did  it  all  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  I have  been  special  friends 
ever  since.  Ladies,  of  this  presence,  be 
not  weary  in  well  doing  for  you  will  cer- 
tainly reap  in  due  season  if  you  faint  not. 
He  sleeps  in  yonder  city  of  the  dead, 
but  he  left  a worthy  family  to  bless  and 
help  this  poor  struggling  world.  The 
oldest  a preacher  at  Winona,  Indiana. 
His  second  a professor  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, and  his  third  a successful  physician 
of  Chambersburg.  Such  upsets  some 
peoples  theories  of  ministers’  sons. 

The  last  of  the  pastors  of  whom  I write 
is  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Vanclev.e  who  for  more 
than  30  years  preached  on  alternate  Sab- 
baths to  the  great  Conewago  and  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  churches  of  Adams  coun- 
ty. He  was  a mild,  timid,  brother  who 
always  by  choice  took  the  back  seat 
but  high  toned  and  consistant  in  all  his 
w'alk  and  conversation.  He  was  a good 
manuscript  preacher  which  he  prepared 
with  great  care  for  he  had  abundance  of 
time  to  do  it.  He  had  no  outside  work 
or  business  and  engaged  in  no  literary 
w ark,  one  good  sermon  each  two  weeks 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  field 
of  labor.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery,  by  his  own 
people  and  the  leading  citizens  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  place  of  his  residence,  for  he 
never  made  any  enemies  and  was  alwavs 
a Iding  to  his  friendship  in  life.  Near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  told  me  to  the 
honor  of  the  Lower  Marsh  Creek  church 
that  ’q  all  these  30  years  they  never  were 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  salary  and 
always  paid  every  other  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

As  I iook  over  the  list  now  passed  in 
review  before  you,  I close  with  these 
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general  observations  and  lessons.  They 
were  all  prepared  men  for  a prepared 
place,  and  well  fitted  into  it  like  the 
stones  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Every- 
one of  these  were  educated  men  in  col- 
leges and  seminary  courses  of  study. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has  always 
gloried  in  an  educated  ministry,  and 
these  30  men  were  no  exception.  They 
were  high  toned  consistent  men,  who 
were  devoted  to  their  calling  to  the  end, 
not  one  of  these  30  men  deserted  the 
ministryfor  secular  pursuits  nor  was  there 
a breath  of  suspicion  so  far  as  I know  at- 
tached to  their  names,  and  when  so 
many  men  of  other  denominations  fall 
and  dishonor  their  name  and  profession 
this  is  the  more  remarkable.  Better 
than  all  this  they  each  and  every  one 
were  true  and  loyal  to  their  ordination 
vows,  they  were  all  different  in  their 
birth  aDd  education,  environment  and 
temperament,  they  were  always  them- 
selves but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
all  the  same,  in  that  in  all  richness  and 
fullness  and  sobriety,  they  preached 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  the  old,  old 
story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  Suppose 
they  had  preached  another  gospel,  how 
terribie  the  consequences  and  what  bit- 
ter fruitage.  Gold  and  all  the  treasures 
of  earth  would  neither  buy  nor  sell  such 
men.  It  is  certainly  a great  pleasure  to 
me,  now  on  the  shady  side  and  reflect- 
ive period  of  life,  to  take  you  back  in 
memory  along  the  meandering  stream 
of  these  two  score  years  and  uncover 
these  graves  from  the  moss  and  weeds 
and  greeu  grass  of  forgetfulness,  for  O 
how  soon  we  are  forgotten,  five  years 
after  one  has  passed  down  the  valley  he 
is  seldom  ever  thought  of  except  by  our 
dearest.  As  we  now  stand  around  these 
partially  open  graves,  well  may  we  say 
what  communion  services  they  held, 
what  numbers  they  baptized,  received 
into  church,  married  and  buried,  what 
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biblical  and  catechetical  instruction  they 
taught,  what  contributions  they  made 
to  the  causes  of  missions,  education, 
temperance  and  the  Sabbath.  What 
noble  sons  and  daughters  they  left,  now 
on  the  stage  of  life,  truly  it  is  not  cor- 
ruption I scent  as  I stand  here,  but  the 
aroma  is  of  the  spice  gardens  of  the 
east,  of  myrrh  of  aloes  and  of  spices. 
The  old  familiar  hymn  they  often  joined 
in  singing  with  their  people  would  seem 
to  form  a fitting  close  to  this  paper. 

Oh  for  the  death  of  those 
Who  slumber  in  the  Lord; 

Oh  be  like  theirs  my  last  repose, 

Like  theirs  my  last  reward. 

Their  bodies' in  the  ground. 

In  silent  hope  may  lie 

Till  the  last  trumpet’s  joyful  sound. 

Shall  call  them  to  the  sky. 

Their  ransomed  spirits  soar. 

On  wings  of  faith  and  love, 

To  meet  the  Saviour  tbey  adore 
And  reign  with  him  above. 

With  us  their  names  shall  live 
Through  long  succeeding  years. 

Embalmed  with  all  our  hearts  can  give. 
Our  praises  and  our  tears. 
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BRIDGES  OF  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  J.  D.  HEMMINGER,  ESQ. 

Paper  Read  Before  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Carlisle,  Pa.,  February, 

17.  1905. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  erection  of 
bridges  was  first  enacted  by  the  proprie- 
tary and  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  this 
province  and  territories,  in  general  assem- 
bly met,  November  27,  1700,  as  follows: 

"That  within  twelve  months  after  the 
rising  of  this  general  assembly,  bridges 
shall  be  built  and  maintained  over  ai 
small  creeks  and  rivulets  where  the  re- 
spective county  courts  shall  see  cause, fiom 
the  falls  of  Delaware  to  the  utmost  parts 
of  Sussex  county,  on  the  Kings  road,  ten 
feet  broad  with  rails  on  each  side,  which 
county  court  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
grand  jury  shall  agree  with  and  appoint 
some  person  or  persons  to  build  such 
bridges,  who  shall  be  paid  for  the  same 
out  of  the  respective  county  stocks." 

This  act  became  law  by  lapse  of  time 
in  accordance  with  the  proprietaries  char- 
ter having  been  considered  by  the  Queen 
in  council  Feb.  7,  17C5-G,  and  not  acted 
upon. 

Ang.  14,  1725,  a law  was  enacted  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  "bridges  over 
creeks  or  rivers  of  water"  to  the  ob- 
struction of  their  navigation  within  this 
province,  by  any  sloop,  shallop,  flat  or 
other  craft  or  float  of  logs,  any  custom  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise 
notwithstanding. 
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Aug  - 15,  1732,  the  assembly  found  it 
Decessary  by  reason  of  the  commissioners 
and  assessors  claiming  the  power  of 
directing  the  building  of  bridges  and 
agreeing  with  workmen  for  doing  the 
same,  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
court  or  grand  jury,  to  re-enact  and  more 
fully  define  the  law  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  William 
the  third  (1700),  which  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

‘'That  the  grand  jury,  commissioners 
and  assessors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
justices  of  the  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace,  shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
place  where  any  bridge  shall  be  built  and 
maintained,  and  that  the  commissioners 
and  assessors  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
justices  of  the  said  respective  counties  at 
their  respective  general  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  shall  agree  with  woremen 
for  building,  repairiug  and  maintaining 
any  bridge  or  bridges  ordered  to  be  built 
or  repaired  as  aforesaid.’’ 

The  foregoing  enactments  were  the  only 
laws  authorizing  the  erection  of  bridges 
for  a period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

April  11,  1799,  an  act  was  passed  en- 
joining the  inhabitants  of  any  county  de- 
siring a bridge  erected,  to  apply  by  peti- 
tion, to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  who  shall  give  said  petition  to 
the  grand  jury,  and  if  the  court  and  jury 
approve  thereof,  the  court  shall  make  an 
order  on  the  commissioners,  requiring 
them  to  cause  the  same  to  be  erected  as 
prayed  for,  or  in  any  other  mauner 
directed  by  the  said  court  and  jury. 

April  6,  1802,  the  laws  were  further 
amended, providing, when  application  fora 
bridge  was  made  by  the  supervisors  or  in- 
habitants, the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
shall  order  a view  in  the  same  manner  as 
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in  the  case  of  laying  out  of  roads  (appoint- 
ing six  viewers)  and  if  on  the  report  of 
said  view,  it  appears  to  the  court,  grand 
jury  and  commissioners  that  such  bridge 
is  necessary  and  would  be  too  expensive 
for  the  township  or  townships  to  erect,  it 
shall  be  entered  on  record  and  the  com- 
missioners shall  proceed  to  erect  said 
bridge  by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  such 
bridge  when  so  erected  shall  be  inspected 
by  six  persons  appointed  by  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  agreeable 
to  whose  report  it  shall  be  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  court. 

The  above  cited  acts  and  laws  were  re- 
enacted in  1836,  which  together  with  sub- 
sequent amendments,  clearly  defines  the 
authority  governing  the  erection  and 
maintaining  of  highway  bridges. 

Prior  to  the  year  1812  the  records  are 
very  incomplete  as  to  erection  and  loca- 
tion of  bridges.  The  road  records  and 
the  minutes  of  the  county  commissioners 
refer  to  several  bridges  that  demand  con- 
sideration. 

First  I copy  in  full  a petition  found  in 
the  files  of  the  quarter  sessions  (not  of 
record)  for  a bridge  over  the  “Le  Tart 
Spring.” 

January  sessions,  1779: 

To  the  worshipful  the  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  u 
open  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace  met  at  Carlisle  the  19ih  day  of 
January,  A D.,  1779,  the  gentlemen  ot  the 
grand  inquest  for  the  body  of  the  same 
county,  at  the  same  sessioo  and  to  the 
commissioners  and  assessors  of  the  same 
county  for  the  time-presents. 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Carlisle  and  parts  ad- 
jacent iu  the  county  aforesaid  respect- 
fully ahoweth, 
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That  whereas  by  several  acts  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  now  in 
full  force,  it  is  provided  and  enacted  that 
the  graud  juries,  commissioners  and 
assessors  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  justices  of  the  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  shall  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  place  where  any  bridge 
shall  be  built  over  any  creek  or  rivulet, 
within  the  respective  counties  to  which 
they  belong  as  by  the  said  acts  may 
appear. 

And  whereas  by  very  many  wagons  and 
teams  of  late  traveling  between  Carlisle 
and  Washingtonburg  over  Le  Tart  Spring 
opposite  to  the  east  end  of  High  street, 
(the  earth  on  the  east  side  of  said  spring 
being  a kind  of  marie)  the  bank  is  so 
worn  away  that  it  is  almost  become  im- 
practicable for  any  loaded  wagon  to  pass 
through  said  spring  with  safety. 

And  whereas  it  is  rhe  opinion  of  many, 
particularly  the  subscribers,  that  a bridge 
over  the  said  spring  at  the  place  aforesaid 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  for  the 
greater  ease  and  convenience  of  strangers, 
as  the  inhabitants  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  travel  that  road. 

The  request  of  the  petitioners  is,  that 
the  justices,  the  grand  jury  men,  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  and  assessors, 
will  be  pleased  to  walk  as  far  as  Le  Tart 
Spring  at  the  east  end  of  High  street,  and 
view  the  place  where  the  bridge  is  de- 
sired to  be  built,  and  if  on  their  own  view 
it  shall  appear  to  them  (as  it  does  to  the 
subscribers)  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  erect  a bridge  there,  that  they 
will  be  pleased  to  enter  their  opinion  of 
record,  and  order  a bridge  to  be  built 
there  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the 
acta  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 
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And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
January  16,  1779. 

There  are  79  signatures  attached  to  this 
petition  among  which  are  found  the  names 
of  Blair,  Blaine,  Chambers,  Calhoon, 
Forbes,  Furgeson,  Holmes,  Irvine,  Logh- 
ridge,  Logue,  YLeCoskry,  McMurray,  Post- 
letbwaite,  Pollock,  Reynolds,  Steel,  Sloan, 
Vanlear,  etc. 

Approved  by  the  grand  jury. 

Disallowed  by  the  court. 

Jan.  21,  1779. 

John  Agnew,  clerk. 

In  a petition  presented  to  the  October 
sessions  1780  for  a public  road  from  Car- 
lisle to  Harris  Ferry,  the  termini  is  “from 
Carlisle  or  the  bridge  on  Le  Tart  Spring,” 
indicating  that  in  some  way,  most  likely 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants, a bridge 
was  erected  to  the  great  advantage  and 
“safety  of  the  many  wagons  and  teams 
traveling  between  Carlisle  and  Washing 
tonburg.” 

To  August  sessions,  1792,  the  following 
report  was  filed.  “We  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland  beg  leave  to  re- 
port to  the  president  and  associate  judges 
our  sensibility  of  the  manifold  advantages 
resulting  from  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  public  bridges  over  the  creeks 
and  rivulets  within  this  county 

That  we  are  particularly  desirous  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  de- 
cayed and  ruined  state  of  the  mean  one 
over  that  part  of  Le  Tort  Spring  which  the 
public  road  passes  that  leads  from  High 
street  in  Carlisle,  to  Yorktown  and  Sundry 
ferries  on  the  Susquehanna, and  to  express 
our  sentiments  of  the  immediate  necessity 
of  erecting  a new  strong  and  lasting 
bridge  over  the  same  to  be  built  of  stone 
and  lime. 

We  therefore  request  the  concurrence  of 
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the  justices  of  the  general  quarter  sessions 
and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  in 
opinion  with  U9  of  the  propriety  of  this 
application,  and  that  all  necessary  meas- 
ures be  pursued  touching  the  premises. 
Signed — Ephriam  Blaine,  foreman;  Jacob 
Crever,  Edward  West,  Samuel  Postleth- 
waite,  county  commissioners. 

Non  coneured  in  by  the  court. 

Again,  in  January,  1795,  the  grand  in- 
quest and  the  county  commissioners  join- 
ed in  a petition  setting  forth  that  <%a 
bridge  to  be  erected  over  Le  Tort  Spring 
at  the  east  end  of  High  or  Market  street 
in  the  boroagh  of  Carlisle  would  be  of 
great  public  utility  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  erected  at  the  public  expense.” 

Thispetition  received  the  approval  of  five 
of  the  justices  of  the  court,  whereupon,  Jan. 
6,  1795,  the  county  commissioners  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  with  John  Creigh. 
Charles  McClure,  Robert  Miller,  Jr.,  and 
John  Arthur  to  build  “a  two  arch  stone 
bridge  with  curtain  wails  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  arches  not  less  than  forty 
feet,”  to  be  finished  in  nine  months, 
when  they  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  county  two  hundred  dol 
lars.  Two  payments  were  made  to  the 
aforesaid  contractors,  one  of  £40  and  the 
other  one  huudred  and  thirty  one  dollars 
and  twenty  eight  cents,  an  excess  of 
$37.94^  over  and  above  the  price  stipu- 
lated in  the  agreement. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  that  upon 
examination  of  the  accounts  kept  m the 
commissioner’s  or  county  treasurer’s 
office,  the  above  credit  entry,  written  dol- 
lars and  cents,  is  the  first  time  that  an 
amount  of  money  is  expressed  other  than 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

The  pound  value  was  $2.6673. 

We  now  leave  the  limpid  spring  waters 
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that  bear  the  name  of  a noted  Indian 
trader  who  onco  resided  near  the  source 
of  this  bonny  brook,  and  the  bridge  that 
appears  by  the  records,  or  rather  by  the 
absence  of  more  definite  testimony  to  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  the  first  bridge 
erected  in  Cumberland  county,  to  the  more 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Conodoguinet 
creek. 

This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Franklin,  and  flows  east- 
ward, traversing  by  its  winding  course 
nearly  twice  the  greater  length  of  our  fair 
county,  until  it  reaches  the  broad  Susque- 
hanna at  West  Faiiview.  In  the  year 
1791,  at  the  April  quarter  sessions,  a peti- 
tion was  presented,  asking  for  a public 
road  from  Thomas  Barnes  Sulphur  Spring 
in  MeFarlain’s  (now  Doubling)  Gap  via 
Samuel  McCormick’s  mill,  (now  Fry’s 
mill),  thence  to  John  Purdy’s  house,  (a 
farm  residence  still  standing),  to  Captain 
Butler’s  crate  (a  point  about  two  huudred 
yards  west  of  the  village  of  Bloserville), 
the  same  Captain  Butler,  who  later  was 
more  fully  known  as  Colonel  Thomas  But- 
ler, one  of  the  five  brothers  of  revolution- 
ary fame.  Toe  next  point  mentioned  in 
this  petition  is  “to  Alexander  Leckey’s 
house”  (one  mile  east  of  Blosersville,)  and 
theuce  to  a bridge  about  to  be  erected 
over  the  Conodoguinet  creek,  at  or  near 
John  McDonald’s,  and  from  thence  to 
Carlisle.  This  road  was  laid  out  to  the 
residence  of  Alexander  Leckey  where  an 
old  road  was  intersected  which  the  view- 
ers “believe  to  be  a good  road  and  think 
it  unnecessary  to  lay  out  another.”  In 
1792  viewers  report  laying  out  a road  from 
Alexander  Leckey’s  to  the  McDonald 
bridge  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek.  This 
bridge  is  also  referred  to  in  a petition  to 
the  court  from  Major  Thomas  Butler. 
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In  county  treasurer's  book  Number  2, 
Page  48  for  the  year  1792  this  entry  ap- 
pears ‘‘Order  No.  249.  By  order  in  favor 
of  John  McDonald  and  Conrad  Jumper, 
trustees,  for  building  a bridge  over  Cono- 
doguinet  creek  at  Gen.  Thompson’s  place, 
£75. 

On  a draft  annexed  to  a report  of  road 
viewers,  filed  to  April  term,  3803,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  McDonald  bridge  is  shown, 
and  the  draftsman  clearly  represents  the 
superstructure  to  be  wood,  covered  with  a 
roof. 

April  term,  1822,  a petition  was  filed 
setting  forth  “that  a bridge  is  necessary 
where  the  road  leading  from  Carlisle  to 
Jumper’s  mill,  in  Frankford  township, 
crosses  the  Conodoguinet  creek,  at  a place 
called  Baker’s  ford,  near  where  Baker's 
bridge  formerly  stood.”  Here  a bridge 
was  built,  1825,  that  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  Hays  bridge. 

Other  references  might  be  cited  were  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  erec- 
tion of  this  bridge  as  early  as  the  year 
1792,  that  it  was  first  known  as  the 
McDonald  bridge,  at”General  Thompson’s 
place,”  and  later  as  the  Baker  bridge. 
John  McDonald  was  the  owner  of  the 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and 
Philip  Baker  the  lands  on  the  south  side, 
formerly  the  General  William  Thompson 
place.  The  £75  or  $200  paid  out  of  the 
county  fund  can  only  represent  a very 
small  portion  of  the  cost,  the  greater  part 
of  which  must  have  been  provided  through 
private  contributions.  From  all  tbe  re- 
search thus  far  made,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  at  JohE  McDonald’s  was  located  the 
first  highway  biidge  erected  over  tne 
Conodoguinet  creek,  on  the  main  road, 
traveled  by  tbe  inhabitants  ot  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  couuty  seat  and 
beyond. 
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Our  attention  is  next  directed  toward 
the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  a stream  hav- 
ing its  source  in  the  township  of  Newton, 
fed  by  springs  and  mountain  brooklets, 
thence  flowing  eastward  to  a point  within 
one  mile  of  the  western  boundary  of  Upper 
Allen  township,  where  it  becomes  the 
division  line  between  York  and  Cumber- 
land counties  to  its  mouth  at  the  Susque- 
hanna river. 

In  a road  paper  filed  to  January  term 
1792,  mention  is  made  of  “a  bridge  on  the 
Yellow  Breeches  creek  where  the  road  to 
Simpson’s  Ferry  crosses  said  creek,” 
Aeain  in  1793,  road  viewers  report  having 
laid  out  a road  from  Robert  Whitehall's 
(now  Whitehiil  station  on  the  C.  V.  R.  R.) 
to  the  bridge  over  Yellow  Breeches  creek. 

September  18,  1813,  the  commissioners 
of  Cumberland  and  Y’ork  counties  con- 
tracted with  Patrick  Dawson  and  John 
Kernan,  Jr.,  to  build  a stone  bridge  over 
the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  near  flalde- 
maD’s  forge,  “about  half  way  between  the 
old  wooden  bridge  near  said  forge  and  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.”  This  bridge  was 
completed  January  24,  1S15,  at  a cost  of 
$3400. 

Seventy-four  years  thereafter  this  same 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  high  water,  at 
the  time  of  the  Johnstown  Hood,  but  not 
until  February  21,  1891,  was  the  iron 
bridge  now  spanning  the  creek  at  this 
point  completed.  It  cost  $6000. 

It  appears  then  that  the  old  wooden 
bridge  of  1792  at  New  Cumberland  on  the 
great  road  via  Simpson  Ferry  to  Lancas- 
ter, of  which  the  records  fail  to  tell  us, 
when  or  how  it  got  there,  must  have  teen 
the  first  bridge  erected  over  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek. 

BRIDGE  AT  NEWVILLE. 

February  1,  1797,  Jeremiah  McKibbeu, 
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John  Dunbar  and  JohD  Roberts,  trustees, 
were  given  an  order  by  the  county  com- 
missioners for  37  pounds,  10  shilling  to 
assist  in  building  a stODe  bridge  over  the 
Big  SpriDg  at  the  town  of  Newville. 

BRIDGE  AT  SHIFPENSBURG 

January  12,  1816,  comoaissiom-rs  met  at 
Shippensburg  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
proposals  for  building  a stone  arch  bridge 
over  the  Branch  Spring  in  said  town,  and 
on  the  day  following  was  by  public  ven- 
due struck  down  to  Patrick  Dawson,  of 
Carlisle,  for  $894  00,  he  to  build  the  same 
at  his  own  cost  and  charges  and  of  the 
best  material  for  the  above  sum,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  of  November.  The  bridge 
was  completed  and  inspected  November 
19,  1816. 

FLEMING  BRIDGE. 

A bridge  over  the  Conodoguinet  creek 
at  Fleming’s  ford  on  the  road  from  Car- 
lisle to  Sterrett’s  Gap,  was  asked  for  as 
early  as  1805,  when  viewers  were  appoint- 
ed, but  the  records  fail  to  give  their  re- 
port, or  any  further  proceedings,  until 
April  Term,  1812,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Middleton  township,  file,  their  peti- 
tion setting  forth  "that  said  creek  is  a 
water  of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity, 
that  it  may  properly  be  termed  a river.” 

August  6,  1812,  the  viewers  report  they 
believe  a bridge  necessary,  locate  a site, 
and  recommend  it  to  be  built  of  stone. 
The  day  following  it  was  approved  by  the 
grand  jury,  the  court,  and  concurred  in  by 
the  county  commissioners. 

December  17.  1812,  a contract  was 
entered  into  with  Patrick  Dawson  and 
Thomas  Duncan  for  the  building  of  a 
stone  bridge  at  Fleming’s  ford  for  the 
sum  of  $5410.00 

November,  1815,  the  commissioners 
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represented  to  the  court  that  a bridge 
had  lately  been  erected  by  them  at  Flem- 
ing's ford,  and  request  the  appointment 
of  proper  persons  to  inspect  the  same. 
We  fail  to  find  any  report  of  inspectors  at 
this  time. 

January  term,  1817,  Patrick  Dawson, 
the  contractor,  m his  petition  to  the  court 
says, he  has  completed  the  bridge  at  Flem- 
ing’s ford,  and  prays  the  court  to  appoint 
six  fit  persons  to  inspect  said  bridge. 

Whereupon  the  court  did  appoint  view- 
ers and  ordered  them  to  report,  whether 
the  said  bridge  has  been  built  agreeable 
to  the  contract  made  April  12,  1817.  A 
report  was  made  August  9,  1817,  but  “by 
consent  was  set  aside  on  account  of  irreg- 
ularities” and  other  viewers  appointed, 
who  reported  November  8,  1817,  which  re- 
port was  likewise  set  aside,  for  the  reason 
that  only  five  of  the  inspectors  signed  the 
report. 

Subsequently  other  persons  were  ap- 
pointed and  instructed  to  view  and  report 
whether  said  bridge  has  been  built  agree- 
able to  the  terms  of  a contract  concluded 
January  10,  1818.  This  report  was  made 
in  due  time,  but  on  account  of  the  con- 
tract not  being  yet  fully  completed,  was 
referred  back  to  them,  to  re-inspeet  as 
soon  as  notice  was  given  of  its  completion. 

The  records  failed  to  enlighten  us, 
whether  the  inspectors  ever  reported  this 
bridge  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
three  different  contracts  made  for  the 
erection  of  the  same. 

From  entries  made  in  the  commission- 
ers day  book, it  appears  that  Patrick  Daw- 
son was  paid  at  various  times  on  account 
of  the  bridge  at  Fleming's  ford,  from 
December  22,  1814,  to  August  9,  1816, 
$6400,  au  excess  of  $990  above  the  price 
stipulated  in  the  first  contract,  and  that  a 


final  settlement  was  reached  April  7,1819, 
when  the  further  sum  of  $100  was  paid 
him,  “in  full  for  building  the  bridge  over 
the  Conodiguinet  creek  at  Fleming’s 
ford,”  over  six  years  from  the  d.-te  of  the 
first  contract. 

In  1828,  within  eight  years  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  stone  bridge  a petition  was 
presented  to  the  court,  representing 
“that  by  reason  ot  late  freshets  the  old 
stone  bridge  at  Fleming’s  ha3  become  so 
much  damaged  that  it  is  believed  impract- 
able  to  repair”  and  ask  for  a new  bridge, 
which  was  duly  granted. 

March  15,  1827,  a contract  was  made 
with  Jacob  Bishop,  to  build  a wooden 
bridge, 1 span, 120  feet  between  abutments, 
20  feet  wide  and  16  feet  above  low  water, 
at  a cost  of  $1800 

November  21,  1827,  this  bridge  was  in- 
spected and  found  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contract,  and  is  dow,  77 
years  since,  in  a good  and  serviceable 
condition. 

THE  OLD  “CAMEL  BACK”  BRIDGE. 

We  believe  some  note  should  be  made  of 
this  old  historic  land  mark  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to 
our  shore;  and  over  which  many  of  our 
people  were  constant  travelers. 

For  a short  sketch  of  this  noted  bridge 
I copy  from  an  article  appearing  iu  the 
Harrisburg  papers,  March,  1902. 

“On  the  third  day  of  April,  1809,  an  act 
authorizing  the  erection  of  this  bridge  was 
passed,  fixing  the  capital  at  $400,000,  in 
20,000  shares,  at  $20  a share.  The  first 
stone  was  placed  in  position,  December  2, 
1812,  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The 
first  toll  received  by  the  company  was  on 
October  16,  1815,  but  on  account  of  hin- 
drances, the  bridge  and  toll  houses  were 
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not  completed  until  1817  and  cost  $192,- 
000,  $90,000  of  which  was  appropriated 
by  the  state.  It  is  of  interest  to  read  the 
rates  of  toil  then  allowed.  A two  wheeled 
vehicle,  with  a horse,  was  charged  thirty 
cents;  a single  horse  and  rider,  18%  cents; 
a horse  or  mule,  without  rider,  12%  cents ; 
foot  passengers,  6%  cents. 

The  bridge  was  built  in  two  distinct 
parts,  the  first  part  run  from  Front  street 
opposite  Market  street,  in  Harrisburg,  to 
Forster’s  Island.  The  second  portion  from 
the  island  across  to  the  Cumberland  shore. 
Total  length,  two-thirds  of  a mile;  width, 
40  feet;  elevation,  50  feet.  The  part 
reaching  from  Harrisburg  to  the  island  was 
swept  away,  March  15,  1846,  and  for  a 
time  the  passage  to  the  island  was  made 
by  means  of  a ferry  rope.  This  part  of 
the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  In  1866 
it  was  burned,  and  rebuilt  in  1867,  and 
again  in  March,  1902,  three  piers  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  ice  floods. 

The  latter  part,  from  the  island  to  the 
Cumberland  shore,  withstood  the  floods  of 
85  years,  as  Theodore  Burr,  the  architect, 
built  it,  and  as  Dickens  drove  through  it 
“once  upon  a time,”  description  of  which 
appears  in  his  “American  Notes.”  In 
1903  what  remained  of  this  famous  old 
“Camel  Back”  bridge,  with  its  many 
humps  w'as  removed,  aud  a modern  steel 
structure  erected  on  the  same  site. 

BRIDGE  OVER  COCOLAMUS  CREEK. 

As  early  as  1S03,  the  inhabitants  of 
Juniata  and  Greenwood  townships,  peti- 
tioned for  a bridge  over  this  creek,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Juniata  river.  In 
1816, a site  was  located  at  Sherman's  ford, 
“near  the  place  commonly  called  the 
Indian  Path”  and  a two  arch  stone  bridge 
erected,  costing  $2865. 
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The  bridge  was  completed  January  7, 
1817,  but  there  being  no  money  in  the 
treasury,  the  contractor  was  obliged  to 
wait  more  than  seven  months  for  the  last 
installment  of  the  contract  price. 

Three  years  later  the  youngest  child  of 
mother  Cumberland  was  born,  who,  along 
with  other  valuable  grants  inherited  this 
stone  bridge. 

JACOB’S  BRIDGE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mifflin  and  Newton 
townships  petitioned  the  court  at  January 
sessions,  1819,  for  a bridge  over  the  Cono- 
doguinet  creek,  where  the  state  road  from 
Newviile  to  Doubling  Gap  crosses  same. 
The  viewers  reported  favorable,  but  the 
grand  jury  “for  lack  of  funds,”  withheld 
their  approval  until  August  term  1823,  or 
“as  soon  thereafter  as  the  funds  will 
admit.” 

March  30,  1824,  a contract  was  made 
with  Win.  Le  Baron,  of  Dauphin  county, 
he  agreeing  to  set  up  and  finish  a wooden 
bridge  140  feet  between  abutments,  and 
warrant  the  standing  aud  permancy  of  the 
same  for  seven  years,  and  when  complet- 
ed he  was  to  be  paid  $3320.  August  25, 
1824,  it  was  inspected, and  opened  for  pub- 
lic use,  and  today,  after  more  than  four 
score  years  of  constant  use,  stands  firm 
and  secure.  The  heavy  timbers  are  hew- 
ed white  piue,  aud  the  workmanship  the 
best.  This  bridge  is  now  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  county.  In  those  days  of  yore, 
the  funds  of  the  count)’  were  often 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  for  new 
bridges,  and  sometimes  the  authorities 
were  persuaded  to  undertake  building, 
only  when  the  inhabitants  had  secured  a 
generous  subscription,  and  filed  same  with 
the  county  commissioners.  In  some  eases 
bonds  were  required, conditioned  for  faith- 
ful payment  of  the  amount  subscribed. 


The  subscription  list  for  this  bridge  con-  - 
tains  265  names,  from  one  dollar  up  to 
forty  dollars,  and  aggregating  $1755.00, 
over  one  half  of  the  cost.  In  the  year 
1879, on  account  of  a change  in  the  course 
of  the  creek,  the  waters  then  passing 
around  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge,  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  a causeway  of 
120  feet,  and  an  additional  bridge  of  100 
feet,  at  a cost  of  $2144.00,  and  again,  in 
1903,  212  feet  of  causeway  was  added,  to 
confine  the  overflow  waters  within  the 
limits  of  the  two  bridges. 

QUIGLEY  BRIDGE. 

This  bridge  is  located,  where  the  state 
road  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Littleton  crosses 
the  Conodogumet  creek,  near  the  house  of 
Robert  Quigley, in  Hopewell  township.  At 
April  quarter  sessions,  1815,  a bridge  was 
asked  for  at  this  place.  About  fifteen 
months  later,  the  commissioners  were 
ready  to  submit  plans,  and  conclude  a con- 
tract as  by  the  following  minute  appears. 

August  10,  1816,  “The  commissioners 
agree  to  sell  the  bridge  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Quigley's,  on  Friday,  the  27th 
day  of  Sept.,  1816.  They  order  an  ad- 
vertisement to  be  published  for  the  afore- 
said purpose.  The  conditions  of  sale  shall 
be  as  follows:  The  lowest  and  best  bidder 
to  be  the  undertaker  of  a stone  bridge,  to 
be  built  according  to  plans  submitted. 
September  27,  1816.  I,  William  Biggs, 
agree  to  build  said  bridge  at  the  price 
knocked  down,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $5500. 
Signed.  William  Biggs. 

An  agreement  was  then  concluded  with 
Biggs,  to  build  a four  arch  stone  bridge 
350  feet  long.  Failing  to  put  up  the 
security  required, the  contract  was  annull- 
ed. 

August  28,  181S,  James  Duffey  agrees  to 
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build  a five  arch  stone  bridge,  350'  feet 
long,  for  $7250.  The  work  was  begun,  and 
in  November  Duffey  was  paid  $1000,  on 
account.  No  further  mention  is  made  of 
the  project  until  June  20,  1820,  when 
Duffey  was  notified  “that  if  he  any  longer 
failed  to  comply  with  the  contract  made, 
the  commissioners  shall  and  will  consider 
the  said  contract  abandoned. 

September  26,  1822,  a third  contract 
was  concluded,  with  Jacob  Stouffer  “to 
erect  two  wooden  bridges  at  Quigley’s^, 
one  over  the  main  part  of  the  creek  to  an 
island,  and  the  other  from  said  island 
across  a narrow  channel  to  the  Quigley 
side  of  the  creek,"  for  which  h.e  was  to  re- 
ceive $5350.  Those  two  bridges  were 
completed  September  27,  1824.  The 
smaller  one  was  rebuilt  in  1834  and  again 
in  1860.  The  large  bridge  was  destroyed 
by  floods  in  1856,  and  rebuilt  the  same 
year,  by  John  Finley,  at  a cost  of  $1844. 

FISHER  BRIDGE. 

Is  located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
Thomas  Fisher’s  mill,  in  East  Peunsboro, 
(now  Silver  Spring  township),  and  since 
known  as  the  Buener-Houston  bridge,  a 
wooden  structure  of  three  spans,  built  by 
Jacob  Bishop, under  a contract  dated  April 
16,  1824,  for  which  when  completed,  he 
was  to  have  $5350. 

Of  this  amount  only  $4315,00  was  paid 
him  out  of  the  county  fund,  for  the  bal- 
ance du6  him  $1035,  we  may  safely 
assume  he  was  paid  out  of  subscriptions, 
made  by  the  residents  of  the  community, 
the  original  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in 
the  commissioners  office.  This  bridge  was 
completed,  and  opened  to  the  public 
November  24,  1824.  and  is  therefore  the 
second  oldest  bridge  now  standing  in 
Cumberland  county. 


. 
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RUPP  BRIDGE. 

September  7,  1824,  Jonas  Rupp  agreed 
to  build  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Conodo- 
guinet  creek,  near  Rupp’s  mill,  in  East 
Pennsboro,  (now  Hampden  township), for 
which  the  commissioners  agreed  to  pay 
him  $1500.  The  bridge  wa3  completed 
December  17,  1824,  and  Mr.  Rupp  was 
paid  the  price  agreed  upon. 

At  the  January,  April  and  August  terms 
of  the  quarter  sessions,  1825,  Mr.  Rupp 
presented  his  petition,  representing  that 
the  building  of  said  bridge,  cost  him 
$4627.58,  that  he  held  a subscription  of 
the  inhabitants  of  said  township,  to  the 
amount  of  $2000,  upon  which  he  only  real- 
ized $1800,  and  thereby  made  himself 
liable  in  the  sum  of  $1327.58  for  which 
deficiency  he  asked  an  appropriation. 
Each  of  the  said  grand  juries  refused  to 
recommend  any  further  appropriations. 
This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  ice 
floods  in  February,  1884,  and  rebuilt  the 
same  year  at  a cost  to  the  county  of  $3019. 

The  bridges  thus  far  built  cover  a period 
over  thirty  years,  and  have  been  consider- 
ed more  in  detail,  than  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  to  those  erected  since.  We  can 
only  briefly  refer  to  others,  and  conclude 
with  a summary  of  all. 

Tne  Baker  or  Hays  bridge,  is  a wooden 
structure,  located  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
McDonald  bridge,  on  the  Conodoguinet 
creek,  four  miles  west  of  Carlisle,  was 
built  by  John  and  Joseph  Hays  at  a cost 
of  $1500.  This  amount  was  no  doubt 
supplemented  by  subscription.  The 
bridge  was  completed  December  14,  1 S25; 
and  remains  standing  today. 

The  Brougher  bridge  is  a joint  bridge 
built  over  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek, 
where  the  state  road  from  Harrisburg  to 
Gettysburg  crosses  same,  in  Upper  Allen 
township. 
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The  building  of  this  bridge  was  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  assembly,  appropriating 
$2000,  approved  April  14,  1827.  Material, 
wood.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  Janu- 
ary 11,  1828,  at  a cost  of  $1886.25  and  re- 
mains today  as  built  by  Jacob  Bishop. 

WEST  FAIR  VIEW  BRIDGE. 

March  24,  1817,  an  act  of  assembly  was 
passed,  authorizing  John  Woomley,  and 
Abraham  Neidich  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
bridge  across  the  Conodoguinet  at  its 
mouth.  Nothing  further  ran  be  learned 
of  this  project.  July  7,  1828,  the  county 
commissioners  contracted  with  John  liup- 
ley,  to  erect  a two  span  wooden  bridge 
over  the  said  creek  at  its  mouth,  for  the 
sum  of  $3500,  to  be  paid  him  as  follows, 
$2000  appropriated  by  the  state,  $1000  by 
the  county  and  the  remainder  by  sub- 
scription from  the  citizens.  The  bridge 
was  completed  January  15,  1829. 

In  the  year  1858,  $2489,95  was  expend- 
ed for  repairs  on  this  bridge.  No  cause 
is  given  for  this  extraordinary  amount  ex- 
pended. 

This  bridge  was  swept  from  its  founda- 
tions June  1,  1889,  rebuilt  and  opened  for 
travel  Nov.  9,  1889,  costing  $3250.  In 
1896,  with  the  advent  of  electric  railroad 
building,  this  bridge  was  considered  in- 
sufficient for  carrying  trolley  cars.  After 
some  contention,  the  Harrisburg  and  Me- 
chaniesburg  Electric  Kailway  company 
agreed  to  remove  the  wooden  bridge  and 
erect  iu  its  stead,  an  iron  structure  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
public  and  electric  road,  the  county  con- 
tributing the  old  bridge  and  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cash.  The  new  bridge  is  the 
property  of  the  county.  The  electric  rail- 
way compauy  to  have  the  right  of  con- 
tinued use  so  loug  as  tuey  shall  keep  the 
.same  in  good  repair. 
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DILLER  BRIDGE. 

This  bridge  is  located  on  the  Conodoqui- 
net  creek,  about  three  and  a half  miles 
east  from  Newville.  Material,  wood,  and 
was  built  by  John  Diller,  Alex  Ker  and 
Peter  Stoneberger,  in  the  year  1829,  and 
cost  $1500. 

In  the  year  1832  a wooden  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Big  Spring,  at  Newville, 
where  the  state  road  to  Gettysburg  crosses 
same.  It  was  completed  January  17, 
1833,  at  a cost  of  $1633,  In  1880  the 
bridge  was  condemned  and  replaced  with 
a stone  structure,  costing  $777. 

ALEXANDER  BRIDGE. 

A petition  wa3  filed  to  the  March  ses- 
sions, 1806,  for  a bridge  at  Blaine’s  Mill, 
where  the  road  to  Harper’s  Gap  crosses 
the  Conodoguinet  creek,  and  again  in 
1813,  neither  of  which  received  favorable 
consideration.  In  1831  and  1832  another 
effort  was  made  for  a bridge  at  “Cave 
Mill,”  where  th6  road  from  Carlisle  to 
Long’s  Gap  crosses  the  same,  in  North 
Middleton  township.  This  last  petition  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration,  and  on 
April  18,  1833,  the  Commissioners  con- 
tracted with  Samuel  Alexander,  Esq.,  to 
erect  a wooden  bridge,  180  feet  long,  for 
which,  when  completed,  August  11,  1834, 
he  was  paid  by  the  county,  $1300.  An 
amount  so  unreasonably  small,  that  we 
concluded  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  was 
met  by  subscription. 

Forty  four  years  thereafter,  1878,  the 
bridge  was  condemned,  and  replaced  with 
another  wooden  structure,  214  feet  iu 
length,  costing  $2695,  which  remains  at 
this  tithe. 

MIDDLESEX  ERIDGE 

The  first  bridge  over  the  Conodoquitiet 
creek,  at  Middlesex,  was  a wooden  struc- 
ture 170  feet  long, which  William  LeBaron 
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agreed  to  build  for  $3200.  But,  Abram 
Latnberton,  Roy  L-amberton,  John  Won- 
derlich,  Robert  Griffen  and  Edward 
McBride  offered  to  build  said  bridge  for 
same  price,  and  in  addition,  they  would 
execute  a bond  in  the  sum  of  $2000,  obli- 
gating themselves  to  raise  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $1000,  and  pay  same  over 
to  the  County  Treasurer.  August  15, 
1834,  five  months  after  the  contract  was 
concluded,  the  $1000  subscription  was 
paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

The  said  contractors  further  agreed  to 
pay  one  years  interest  on  a sum  uot  ex- 
ceeding $1500,  (jan  amount  the  commis- 
sioners may  have  to  borrow  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Middlesex  bridge."  This  pledge 
was  faithfully  kept,  although  it  took  over 
seven  years  until  the  fifth  and  last  pay- 
ment was  made. 

The  bridge  was  completed  August  II, 
1834.  Iu  the  year  1885,  $945  was  expend- 
ed for  repairs.  Two  years  later  the  bridge 
was  condemned,  and  the  following  year, 
1896,  a new  iron  structure  was  erected  on 
the  same  site,  costing  $5325. 

CATS  CABIN,  OR  NEWBURG  BRIDGE. 

Is  the  upper  bridge  on  the  Conodoguinet 
creek,  on  the  road  from  Snippensburg  to 
Newburg,  in  Hopewell  township;  built  of 
wood,  1834,  and  cost  $2200. 

LISBURN  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge,  situated  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek,  at  the  village  of  Lisburn, 
in  Lower  Allen  township.  Material, 
wood ; built  1838  aud  cost  $2000. 

WAGGONER  BRIDGE 

Is  located  where  the  Waggoner  Gap 
road  crosses  th9  Conodoguinet  creek,  iu 
.North  Middleton  townsaip,  built  of  wood, 
1839,  cost  $3404.  Destroyed  by  the  floods 
of  June,  1889.  Rebuilt  of  wood  the  same 
year,  costing  $2825. 
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EBERLY  BRYSON  BRIDGE. 

Is  located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek, 
at  Eberly's  ford,  in  Hampden  township. 
Wooden  two-span  structure,  built  1841, 
and  cost  $3710. 

HOOVER- BERNHEISEL  BRIDGE. 

Is  located  near  Hoover’s  mill,  over  the 
Conodoguinet  creek,  in  Middlesex  town- 
ship. A wooden  bridge  built  1843,  costing 
$3500.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  $1500 
were  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

In  1869  without  assigning  any  cause  the 
bridge  was  rebuilt  of  wood  at  a cost  of 
$2885. 

BRANDT  BRIDGE. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
where  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  “Little 
York”  crosses  said  creek  in  Monroe  town- 
ship, built  1840,  material,  wood,  cost 
$1450. 

brook’s  bridge. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek,  near  Brook’s  mill,  in  Lowsr  Allen 
township,  built  1850.  Material,  wood. 
Cost  $2404. 

GREIDER  bridge. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  one 
and  half  miles  west  of  Plainfield,  in  West 
PennsborG  and  Frankford  townships.  A 
wooden  structure  built  1851,  cost  $3118. 

ECKERT  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek, 
three  miles  west  of  Newville  in  Newton 
and  Mifflin  townships.  Material  wood, 
built  1852,  costing  $2300.  In  1888  an  ad- 
ditional bridge  was  erected  on  the  Newton 
township  side  of  the  creek.  This  was  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt  in  1889,  costing  $1000. 
In  1903,  on  account  of  the  creek  changing 
its  course  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
additional  bridging  to  accommodate  the 
public.  The  small  open  bridge  being 
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worn  out,  a large  iron  structure  was 
erected  costing  $10,400. 

THOMPSON  BRIDGE. 

Is  located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  in 
Newton  and  Mifflin  townships.  The 
erection  of  this  bridge  was  authorized  by 
an  act  of  assembly  approved  April  7,  1852, 
and  completed  January  17,  1853.  Mater- 
ial wood  and  cost  $2375. 

ege’s  bridge. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
near  the  village  of  Boiling  Springs  in 
South  Middleton  township,  built  1854. 
Material  stone  cost  $2997. 

orr's  bridge. 

Situated  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
James  Orr's,  in  Hampden  township. 
Material  wood.  Erected  1855,  costing 
$4973. 

ALTER  BRIDGE. 

located  near  Alter’ s mill  on  the  Cono- 
doguinet ereek  in  West  Peunsboro  and 
Frankford  townships.  Material  wood. 
Built  1855,  cost  $2390. 

GRAHAM-BOWMAN  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  on 
the  road  from  Newville  to  Bloserville,  in 
West  Pennsboro  and  Frankford  townships. 
Material  wood.  Built  1857,  costing  $3950. 

BRECHBILL  BRIDGE. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
where  the  Petersburg  road  crosses  same 
in  South  Middleton  township.  Material 
wood,  built  1857,  cost  $534.  Rebuilt  1903. 
Material  iron,  cost  $4500. 

BRYSON  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek  at  Cockhu's  ford  in  Upper  Allen 
township.  Built  1857.  Material  stone, 
cost  $2000. 


WONDERLICH-BARNITZ  BRIDGE. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
near  Barnitz  mill  in  Dickinson  township. 
Material  wood.  Built  1858.  Cost  $375. 

COOVER  BRIDGE. 

Joint  bridge,  situated  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek  on  the  road  from  Mechan- 
icsburg  to  York,  in  Upper  Allen  township. 
Built  1859.  Material  wood.  Cost  $1519. 

BOYER  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek  near  Boyer’s  mill,  in  Lower  Allen 
township.  Built  1859.  Material  stone. 
Cost  $1980. 

SAMPLE  BRIDGE. 

Located  near  ford  at  John  C.  Sample’s 
on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  in  Silver  Spring 
township.  Material  wood.  Built  1860. 
Cost  $2648. 

BRIDGE. 

On  Middle  Spring  where  road  from  New- 
ville  to  Orrstown  crosses  same  in  South- 
ampton township.  Built  jointly  with 
Franklin  county  1866.  Material  wood. 
Cost  $1030. 

WILLIAM’S  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek,  where  the  road  from  Mechanics- 
burg  to  Dillsburg  crosses  same  in  Monroe 
township.  Built  1866.  Material  wood. 
Cost  $2900. 

MILLTOWN  BRIDGE. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
in  Upper  Allen  township.  A joint  bridge 
built  1867.  Material  wood.  Cost  $3518. 

GIVLER  BRIDGE. 

Situated  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek 
at  Givler's  mill  in  Monroe  township.  Built 
1867.  Material  iron.  Cost  $3765. 

LANTZ  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  ou  the  Yellow  Breeches 
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creek  at  Lantz’s  fording  in  Upper  Allen 
tor^nship.  Built  1867.  Material  wood. 
Cost  $2792. 

WATTS  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  two 
miles  west  of  Carlisle  in  North  Middleton 
township.  Material  iron.  Built  1868. 
Cost  $4893.  Destroyed  by  ice  flood  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1881.  Rebuilt  of  wood  same 
year  costing  $2548.  Washed  away  by  the 
flood  of  May  30,  1889.  Rebuilt  latter  part 
of  same  year.  Material  wood.  Cost 
$2475. 

GLOVER- SOUDER  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
Glover's  mill  in  Silver  Spring  township. 
Built  1868.  Material  iron.  Cost  $3225.00. 
Destroyed  Feb.  8,  1884,  by  ice  floods. 
Rebuilt  1884.  Material  wood.  Cost 
$3325. 

HECK-OYSTER  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
John  Heck’s  mill  in  East  Pennsboro  town- 
ship. Built  1868.  Material  iron.  Cost 
$8507.  Subscription  $1050.  1872,  $3748, 

paid  for  repairs,  and'  in  1878,  $389.  De- 
stroyed by  ice  floods  Feb.  12,  1881.  A 
new  bridge  of  wood  was  built  same  year 
costing  $5410.  Total  amount  expended 
for  bridging  at  this  place  within  thirteen 
years  $18,054. 

BRIDGE  ON  ROXBURY  ROAD. 

A joint  bridge  with  Franklin  county  on 
the  Middle  Spting  where  the  road  from 
Shippensburg  to  Roxbury  crosses  same  in 
Southampton  township.  Built  1869. 
Material  iron.  Cost  $953. 

MYERS-PIPHEJl  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Conodoguinet  creek  on  the  road 
from  Oakville  to  Three  Square  Hollow  iu 
Newton  and  Mifflin  townships.  Material 
iron.  Built  1S70.  Cost  $7561.  Destroy- 


ed  by  ice  floods  Feb.  1S81.  Rebuilt  same 
year  of  wood,  costing  $1868. 

HEPBERN-BERGNER  BRIDGE. 

Oil  the  Couodoguinet  creek  one  mile 
north  of  Plainfield  in  West  Penneboro 
and  Frankford  townships.  Built  1870. 
Material  iron.  Cost  $7345.  In  1885  spent 
for  repairs  $1088.  Destroyed  by  floods  of 
May,  1889.  ..The  same  year  a new  wooden 
structare  was  built  costing  $2380.  When 
completed  the  grade  to  the  northern  ap- 
approach  was  considered  too  great. 
Necessitating  a change  of  road  to  higher 
ground  and  the  construction  of  a eausway 
and  short  span  bridge  at  a cost  of  $600, 
one  half  of  which  was  borne  by  Frankfoid 
township.  Ever  since,  the  highest  waters 
have  not  been  known  to  overflow  its 
approach,  a distinction  that  cannot  be 
claimed  for  any  other  highway  bridge  in 
the  county. 

BRIDGE  SOUTH  OF  NKWYILLE. 

On  the  Big  Spring,  on  the  turnpike  road 
from  Newville  to  Stoughstown.  Built 
1872.  Material  stone.  Cost  $1300. 

ANDERSON’S  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek  at  Ander- 
son’s ford  near  Lisburn,  in  Upper  Allen 
township.  A joint  bridge  built  1873. 
Material  wood.  Cost  $3699. 

FORGE  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek,  where  the  road  from  Lisburn  to 
New  Cumberland  crosses  same  in  Lower 
Allen  township.  Built  1877.  Material 
wood.  Cost  $2269.  We  are  informed 
from  a source  believed  to  be  reliable,  al- 
though not  coroberated  by  the  records,  that 
during  the  erection  of  the  above  bridge 
the  scaffolding,  with  timbers  of  the  unfin- 
ished bridge,  were  at  two  different  times 
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swept  down  the  creek  causing  serious  loss 
to  Mr.  Stouffer,  the  contractor.  A third 
effort  proved  successful.  About  nine 
years  later  this  bridge  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
incendiary.  An  iron  bridge  was  erected 
in  1887, as  shown  by  the  inspectors  report. 

RAMP  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek, 
where  the  road  from  Oakville  to  Newburg 
crosses  the  same  in  Newton  and  Hopewell 
townships.  Built  1882.  Material  wood. 
Cost  $2173. 

STUDIBAKER  OR  ETTER  & SHANKLIN  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek  at  Studibaker’s  ford  in  Lower  Allen 
township.  Built  1883.  Material  wood. 
Cost  $2493,  Destroyed  by  the  floods  of 
May  1889.  Rebuilt  same  year.  Material 
iron.  Cost  $3524 

LEIDIGH  BRIDGE. 

Located  ou  Yellow  Breeches  creek  near 
Leidig’s  mill  in  Monroe  township.  Built 
1885.  Material  iron.  Cost  $1484. 

ROUSH  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek  in  Dick 
inson  township.  Built  1886.  Material 
wood.  Cost  $459.00. 

FULLING  MILL  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Yellow  Breeches 
creek  at  Lisburn  Fulling  mill  ford  in 
Lower  Allen  township.  Built  1887. 
Material  iron. 

HUNTSDALE  BRIDGE. 

On  bellow  Breeches  creek  where  road 
from  Huutsdale  to  Stone  Tavern  crosses 
said  creek  in  Penn  township.  Built  1S87. 
Material  wood.  Cost  $459. 

BRIDGE. 

On  Middle  Spring, where  road  from  Mid- 


die  Spring  village  to  Mowersville  crosses 
same,  where  an  old  bridge  formerly  stood. 
Built  jointly  with  Franklin  county  1S8S, 
Material  wood.  Cost  $350. 

ERB  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  Conodoguinet  creek  atErb’s 
ford  in  Hampden  township.  Built  1893. 
Material  wood.  Cost  $5415.  A subscrip- 
tion of  $1500  had  been  pledged  toward 
the  erection  of  this  bridge.  Later  a note 
for  same  was  given,  but  only  $750  paid. 

WOLF  BRIDGE. 

Is  located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
John  Wolf’s  ford.  Built  1894.  Material 
iron.  Cost  $6449. 

GERMEYER  BRIDGE. 

Located  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek  at 
Germeyer’s  mill,  in  West  Pennsboro  and 
Frankford  townships.  Material  iron. 
Cost  $10,355. 

TANGER  BRIDGE. 

• On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  where 
the  road  from  Mt.  Holly  Springs  to  Boiling 
Springs  crosses  same  in  South  Middleton 
township.  Built  1897.  Material  iron. 
Cost  $4789. 

BISHOP  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek  on  the 
road  from  Bowmansdale  to  York,  in  Upper 
Allen  township.  Built  jointly  with  York 
county,  1898.  Material  iron.  Cost  $3689. 

NEWVILLE  RRIDGE. 

The  first  bridge  built  over  the  Big 
Spring  at  Newvilie,  was  erected  1797,  as 
already  noted.  In  1829  in  a petition  to 
court  it  was  represented  as  having  fallen 
into  decay  and  dangerous  to  travelers. 
Later  the  borough  erected  a new  one  which 
was  washed  away  by  the  floods  of  1889. 
A wooden  bridge  was  then  built  that 
served  the  public  until  1896,  when  a new 
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iron  bridge  was  built,  at  a cost  of  $800, 
$100  paid  by  the  township  of  West  Penns- 
boro,$200  by  the  borough  of  Newville,  and 
$600  by  the  county. 

CRAIGHEAD  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek  near 
Craighead  station  in  South  Middleton 
township.  Built  1899.  Material  iron. 
Cost  $4100. 

GILBERT  BRIDGE. 

A joint  bridge  on  the  Fellow  Breeches 
creek,  near  Dare  s clover  mill  in  Upper 
Allen  township.  Built  1900.  Material  iron. 
Cost  $4664. 

WHORLEY  BRIDGE. 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  where 
the  state  road  from  Newville  crosses  same 
in  Penn  township.  Built  1903.  Material 
wood.  Cost  $689. 

WIDDER  BRIDGE 

On  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  where 
the  road  from  Mooredale  crosses  same  in 
Dickinson  township.  Built  1903.  Mater- 
ial wood.  Cost  $664. 

SUMMARY. 

The  first  bridge  erected  in  the  county 
was  over  the  Letort  Spring  on  East  Main 
street,  Carlisle,  about  the  year  1780,  which 
was  replaced  with  a atoue  bridge  in  1795. 
In  1792  two  wooden  bridges  were  built, 
one  over  the  Couodoguinet  creek  at  Mr. 
John  McDonald’s  and  the  other  over  the 
Yellow  Breeches  creek  at  New  Cumber- 
land, the  latter, in  1819  was  replaced  bv  a 
stone  structure  that  stood  until  1889, when 
it  was  destroyed, with  six  other  bridges, by 
the  high  waters  kuowu  as  the  Johustowu 
flood. 

In  1812, the  building  of  a stone  bridge  at 
Fleming’s  ford  ou  the  Conodoguicet  creek 
was  begun,  but  on  accouut  of  many  bin- 
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dr&nces  and  delays,  was  not  finished  until 
1819.  Nine  years  thereafter,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  a new  bridge  at  this 
place,  when  a wooden  structure  was 
erected,  that  remains  standing  today. 
Only  one  more  attempt  (at  Quigley's)  was 
ever  made  to  build  a stone  bridge  over  the 
Conodoguinet  creek,  and  that  proved  an 
utter  failure,  on  the  part  of  two  different 
contractors,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Three  or  four  stone  arch  bridges  have 
been  successfully  erected  and  maintained 
over  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  and  why 
our  fore  fathers,  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
mechanics,  sufficient  to  erect  substantial 
and  durable  bridges  of  stone  and  wood, 
should  not  also  have  successfully  bridged 
the  Conodoguinet  with  stone  arch  bridges, 
is  bard  to  conceive. 

The  first  iron  bridge  erected  by  the 
county  was  in  the  year  1867.  over  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  at  Givier's  mill  in 
Monroe  township,  constructed  by  the 
Mosely  Iron  Bridge  Company.  Withm 
three  years  thereafter,  five  more  of  the 
same  type  were  built  on  the  Conodoguinet 
creek,  and  one  . on  the  Middle  Spring,  at 
a cost  of  more  than  $40,000.  The  Heck 
bridge,  on  the  Conodoguinet  creek,  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  county,  was  of  this  num- 
ber. Within  three  years  after  it  had  been 
opened  to  the  puplie,  one  of  its  five  spans 
broke  down,  carrying  with  it  a four-hoise 
team,  fortunately  without  any  serious  in- 
jury to  the  horses  or  driver,  but  at  a cost 
to  the  county  of  nearly  $4,000  for  repairs. 

Only  two,  the  smallest  of  those  seven 
bridges,  remain  standing  today. 

In  those  days,  iron  bridge  building  was 
largely  experimental,  the  material  nsed  of 
light  weight,  the  construction  poor  and 
faulty,  and  when  erected  deficient  in  ca- 
pacity. And  then,  too,  care  was  not  al- 
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ways  taken  to  secure  a solid  foundation 
and  build  thereon  of  large  stone,  a sub- 
stantial abutment,  or  pier,  to  an  elevation 
greater  than  the  highest  water  mark. 

We  seem  to  be  deficient,  most  in  foun- 
dation building,  and  this  does  not  alone 
apply  to  bridge  building. 

Within  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  years,  the  period  covered  by  this  pa- 
per, there  has  been  erected  within  the 
bounds  of  Cumberland  county,  one  hun- 
dred bridges. 

Fifty-six  of  these  were  built  over  the 
Conodoguinet  creek.  Thirty-three  over 
the  Yellow  Breeches  creek.  Five  over 
the  Big  Spring.  Three  over  Middle  Spring, 
and  the  remainder  over  the  Lefcort  SpriDg 
and  Branch  at  Shippensburg.  Sixty-nine 
of  the  one  hundred  built,  are  now  stand- 
ing. Thirty  five  of  them  on  the  Conodo- 
guinet creek.  Thirty  of  which  are  wood, 
and  five  are  iron.  Twenty-eight  span  the 
Yellow  Breeches  creek.  Sixteen  of  which 
are  owned  and  maintained,  jointly,  with 
York  county.  Of  those  twenty-eight 
bridges  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek, 
three  are  built  of  stone,  eleven  of  iron, 
and  fourteen  of  wood.  On  the  Middle 
Spring  there  are  three  joint  bridges  with 
Franklin  county,  one  of  iron,  and  two  of 
wood. 

The  Big  Spring  has  three,  one  of  iron, 
and  two  stone  arch  bridges. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


Conodoguinet  Creek,  . , 

. $195794 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  , 

79  G39 

Big  Spring,  .... 

4 302 

Middle  Spring,  . . . 

3 169 

Other  Bridges,  . . . 

4 586 

Total, 

, $287  490 

LOCAL  HISTORY 


A FEW  'EARLY  CARLISLE  PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


BY  MRS.  SARAH  WOODS  PARKINSON. 


Paper  read  Before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Cumberland  County , Pa  , at  the  Hamil- 
ton Library , Carlisle,  February  IS,  1910. 
In  1784,  Arthur  Lee,  was  appointed 
on  the  Commission  to  “confer  with  the 
Indians,”  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
While  on  this  business,  Mr.  Lee  visited 
Carlisle  and  speaks  thus  in  his  “Jour- 
nal.” 

“Carlisle  has  been  settled  about  82 
years.  It  has  150  good  stone  houses. 
There  is  a complete  set  of  buildings  for 
Arsenals  raised  at  Continental  expense 
but  not  now  in  use.  * * * Gen.  Irwin,  Gen. 
Armstrong  and  Gen.  Butler  reside  here 
and  with  several  other  gentlemen  form 
a society  but  have  neither  coffee-house 
nor  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Lee  need  not  have  been  so  scorn- 
ful of  Carlisle’s  lack  of  newspaper.  It 
was  that  same  year  (1784)  that  Philadel- 
phia’s first  daily,  “The  American  Daily 
Advertiser,”  was  issued. 

The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  did  not 
intend  his  colony  to  be  uneducated,  so 
on  the  “Welcome”  came  William  Brad- 
ford, the  printer,  and  soon  his  press  was 
established  near  Philadelphia. 

LTntil  Sept.  25th,  1G90  the  American 
Printing  Press  had  been  used  for  the 
printing  of  Almanacs  and  reprinting 
English  books.  On  that  date  was  issued 
the  “pioneer  of  American  Journalism.” 
In  the  over  50  volumes  and  pamphlets 
that  have  been  written  about  American 
literature  there  is  not  a complete  his- 
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tory  of  the  American  Press;  therefore 
the  finding  a few  years  ago,  of  a copy  of 
“Public  Occurrences”  with  a date  pre- 
ceding the  famous  “Newsletter,”  by 
“fourteen  years”  caused  much  astonish- 
ment. In  1689  William  Bradford,  the 
“Patriot  Printer”  made  the  first  stand 
for  the  “Freedom  of  the  Press.”  David 
Paul  Brown,  in  The  Forum,  gives  in  full 
his  examination  before  Gov.  Blackwell, 
at  Philadelphia,  for  having  printed  the 
“Charter  of  the  Frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province.”  At  this  time 
his  press  was  not  stopped  but  his  every 
action  was  watched.  In  1692  a pamph- 
let gave  the  desired  excuse,  Bradford 
was  arrested,  his  press  stopped  and  his 
materials  seized.  At  the  trial,  quoting 
again  from  the  Forum,  “the  Father  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Press,  asserted,  with 
a precision  not  since  surpassed,  a prin- 
ciple in  the  law  of  libel  hardly  then  con- 
ceived anywhere,  but  which  now  pro- 
tects every  publication  in  the  State,  and 
much  of  our  Union;  a principle  which 
the  English  Judges  were  unable  to 
reach.” 

In  17S9-90  the  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania took  action  as  follows: — 

“That  the  printing  press  shall  be  free 
to  every  person.  * * * That  the  free  com- 
munication of  thought  and  opinions  is 
one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.” 

In  July,  1785,  George  Klein  or  Kline, 
of  Carlisle,  took  this  right  of  “commu- 
nicating thoughts  and  opinions.”  Some 
authorities  claim  that  Kline  and  Rey- 
nolds were  the  first  editors.  Daniel 
ltupp,  however,  says  in  his  History  of 
Cumberland  County  (page  412)  “the 
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first  paper  established  in  this  county 
was  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Kline, 
in  1785,  called  Kline’s  Carlisle  Weekly 
Gazette.” 

There  is  very  little  known  of  George 
Kline.  Mrs.  Kline  was  a daughter  of 
Judge  Lewis  Weiss,  publisher,  author 
and  compiler.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  three  of  Judge  Weiss  daughters 
married  printers.  Sarah  married  John 
Peters,  of  Philadelphia;  Louise,  John 
Wyeth,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Rebecca, 
George  Kline,  of  Carlisle.  If  these 
women  were  like  Mrs.  Green,  the  w'ife  of 
an  early  Connecticut  printer,  their  fam- 
ily letters  must  have  been  interesting. 
Mrs.  Green  said  “of  course  I gather 
news  and  items,  I am  as  responsible  for 
my  husband’s  almanac  as  I am  for  his 
hose  and  buttons.” 

The  first  copies  of  Kline’s  Gazette  are 
said  to  have  been  “four  small  blue 
pages.”  The  subscription  was  15  shil- 
lings (two  dollars)  a year.  One  reads 
that  complete  files  are  in  existence,  but 
the  places  where  they  can  be  found  are 
not  given.  The  Dauphin  County  His- 
torical Society  has  a very  fine  collection 
of  the  “Gazette,”  most  of  them  Kline’s 
office  copies.  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of 
Chicago,  the  author  of  “The  American 
Bibliography,”  was  asked  in  regard  to 
Carlisle  publishers,  and  especially  Mr. 
Kline,  among  other  interesting  items  he 
said  “there  was  a firm  of  Kline  and  Rey- 
nolds printing  in  Philadelphia  in  1784- 
5.”  Could  that  firm  have  had  a branch 
establishment  at  Carlisle?  Probably  a 
first  copy  of  the  Gazette  would  tell. 
Some  one  in  criticising  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  an  editor  says  “he  came  as  near 
as  any  body  ever  did  in  marrying  com- 
mon-sense to  literature,  in  his  endeavors 
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to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  the 
average  mind.”  In  an  examination  of 
the  Gazette  we  find  the  same  character- 
istic. This  same  critic  defines  an  early 
newspaper  as  a “broadside  of  stale  news 
with  a moral  essay  attached.”  Mr. 
Kline’s  essay  had  the  virtue  of  telling  of 
the  place  and  people  in  a way  which  aid 
history.  In  looking  over  the  copies  this 
society  possess  one  feels  sure,  that  Mr. 
Kline  did  not  respond  to  the  question 
as  “to  terms  for  space  in  his  columns,” 
as  the  modern  editor.  He  answered 
“terms  for  which,  insertion  or  suppres- 
sion?” 

In  October,  1798,  the  Carlisle  Eagle  un- 
folded its  wings  under  the  guidiance  of 
John  Thompson,  deputy-Postmaster. 
Archibald  Loudon.  George  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Anna  Phillips  and  William  Alex- 
ander were  among  “the  early  tongues  of 
the  people.”  May  those  that  fill  the 
editorial  chair  today  be  found  as  wrere 
these  early  editors,  “fighting  like  an 
army  in  the  defense  of  right,  with 
straight  columns  and  strong  leaders.” 

Not  only  as  an  editor  does  George 
Kline  appear.  In  1786  “Kline  and  Rey- 
nolds” published  a sermon  by  Charles 
Nisbet.  This  sermon  was  printed  at 
the  “request  of  the  student  body  and 
trustees  of  Dickinson  College,”  before 
whom  it  was  delivered  May  11th,  17S6. 
The  text  was  “and  Moses  was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  was 
mighty  in  words  and  deeds.”  The 
teaching,  the  “Usefulness  and  impor- 
tance of  human  learning.”  Its  thirty- 
two  (32)  pages  are  full  of  thought  and 
study.  It  is  a beautiful  piece  of  print- 
ing. 

George  Kline,  without  a date,  print- 
ed the  only  other  article  Dr.  Nisbet  al- 
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lowed  to  be  published;  namely-“The  ad- 
dress delivered  upon  his  reelection”  to 
the  presidency  of  Dickinson  College. 
A more  manly,  courageous  and  brave 
shouldering  of  duty,  that  family  cares 
and  sickness  had  made  him  momentari- 
ly resign,  could  not  have  been  written. 
It  is  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  and 
has  an  ornamentel  device  on  the  title 
page.  In  1792,  this  same  publisher 
printed  “The  death  of  death,  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  a treatise  by  John 
Owen.”  It  is  the  fifth  American  edi- 
tion. Its  preface  is  interesting.  This  is 
the  beginning:  “If  thou  intendest  to  go 
any  farther  I would  entreat  thee  to  stay 
a little.  If  thou  art  as  many  in  this  pre- 
tending age,  a sign  or  title-gazer  and 
comest  into  books  as  Cato  into  the 
theatre,  to  go  out  again,  thou  hast  had 
thy  entertainment;  farewell.  With  him 
that  resolves,  a serious  view  of  the  fol- 
lowing and  really  desireth  satisfaction 
contained  therein,  I desire  a few  words 
in  the  portal,” 

In  April,  1795,  George  Kline  printed 
“The  Constitution  of  the  Carpenters 
Society  of  Carlisle.”  This  society  was 
composed  of  “none  but  Master  Carpen- 
ters and  Fellow  Crafters  of  the  Trade.” 
Its  object  was  to  encourage  the  possessor 
thereof,  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  in- 
dustry and  merit  and  to  serve  as  a check 
upon  the  presumption  of  ignorant  and 
interested  pretenders.  The  public,  and 
members  of  such  societies,  are  recipro- 
cally protected  from  many  growing  im- 
positions; and  the  science  is  thereby 
rendered  respectable.” 

There  are  nine  articles  in  the  consti- 
tution, with  from  two  to  eight  sections 
in  each  article.  Every  detail  is  arranged 
for.  One  clause  in  section  8,  article  I, 
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savours  of  the  modern  Trade  Union — 
“No  member  of  this  society  shall  be 
permitted  to  measure  or  value  any  work 
for  any  carpenter  in  Carlisle,  or  Cum- 
berland county,  who  is  not  a regular 
member  of  this  society.” 

The  last  section  is  unique.  It  is  sec- 
tion 3,  article  9:  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  this  society  to  live  a 
sober,  honest  and  industrious  life;  to 
abide  by  every  part  of  this  constitution. 
* * * In  testimony  of  our  approbation  and 
acquiescence  in  and  to  each  and  every 
article  contained  in  the  foregoing  con- 
stitution, we  pledge  our  sacred  honor 
and  signature  to  abide  by  and  support 
the  same  to  the  utmost  of  our  respective 
abilities. 

John  Officer, 

.Robert  Irwin, 

Charles  Pattison, 

Robert  Barkely, 

James  Brown, 

William  Buchanan, 

Teedrich  Uhler, 

Thomas  Humphrey, 

Andrew’  Eyler, 

John  Warren, 

David  Deardorf, 

Alexander  Johnston, 

Jacob  Wimer, 

Andrew  Irvine, 

John  Martin, 

William  Thorn, 

John  Axer, 

Robert  Campbell, 

Peter  Bartholomew, 

George  Spar, 

Audrew  Metter, 

Richard  White, 

Matthew  McClure, 

James  Minteer, 

Benjamin  Anderson. 
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Attached  to  this  constitution  is  a list 
of  prices.  Such  mathematicians  could 
not  be  easily  found  today.  There  is  not 
a kind  of  work  that  they  had  not  meas- 
ured and  calculated  from  log-houses  to 
bedsteads  and  coffins.  A flat  lid  walnut 
coffin  was  72  cents  per  foot;  raised  lid, 
$1.13  per  foot;  second-bottom  bedstead, 
$3.38  per  foot;  trundle  ditto,  $3.33  per 
foot;  corded  ditto,  $1.67  per  foot.  After 
studying  this  book  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  the  inside  of  the  house,  re- 
cently torn  down  on  the  corner  of  South 
Hanover  street  and  Chapel  alley.  Its 
windows  would  have  cost  67  cents  a foot, 
glass  and  all.  Its  quaint  pilastered  man- 
tel would  have  made  a goodly  sum  when 
computed  by  a member  of  the  Carpen- 
ters Society.  On  the  title  page  is  a mod- 
el house.  There  are  24  pages. 

In  1797  George  Kline  printed  what 
should  be  to  us  his  most  interesting 
publication,  “The  Rules  of  the  Carlisle 
Library  Company,”  with  a catalogue  of 
books  belonging  thereto.  It  is  fifteen 
pages  in  length,  fifteen  and  one-tenth 
centimeters  by  eight  and  six-tenth  centi- 
meters in  size.  The  paper  is  the  hand 
made  paper  used  in  the  most  of  Kline’s 
publications. 

It  reads  as  follows: — 

Car ’.Isle.  March  7,  1797. 

“The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Carlisle  Library  Company,  to  prepare 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  same,  and 
to  make  out  a Catalogue  of  Books,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Company  at  their  next 
meeting,  as  proper  for  the  foundation  of 
a library,  met;  present  Doctor  Nisbit, 
Doctor  Davidson,  Doctor  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Creigh  and  Mr.  James  Duncan,  and 
agreed  upon  the  following,  viz: 

I.  That  members  of  the  said  Com- 
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pany  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday 
of  March  next,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Library  Room,  and  so  annually,  and 
shall  then  choose  a Librarian,  a Treas- 
urer and  seven  persons  to  act  as  a Com- 
mittee of  Directors  (any  four  of  whom 
to  be  a quorum)  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  that  the  said  Librarian  be  allowed 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  yearly, 
as  a reasonable  compensation  for  his  at- 
tendance and  services,  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  company. 

At  each  yearly  meeting  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  made  out  and 
exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  And  all  the  books 
belonging  to  the  said  company,  shall  at 
each  annual  meeting  be  returned  into 
the  Library  Room. 

II.  That  after  the  sum  of  Eight  Dol- 
lars is  paid  by  each  subscriber,  in  man- 
ner originally  agreed  to  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  each  member  belonging  to 
said  company,  shall  at  every  annual 
meeting  thereafter  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  Books  and  de- 
fraying the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
company. 

And  every  member  of  the  company 
who  shall  neglect  to  pay  the  said  future 
annual  payment,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  fifteen  cents,  weekly,  each 
week  after  the  same  are  due,  while  they 
remain  unpaid. 

III.  That  the  Directors  for  the  time 
shall  have  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
company’s  Books  and  affairs,  adjusting 
and  settling  all  Accounts  respecting  the 
said  Library,  the  chusing  and  purchas- 
ing of  additional  Books  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  company  funds  will  admit. 
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And  these  said  Directors,  shall  cause 
a full  and  clear  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Library,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Members  at  every  yearly  meeting, 
and  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months,  at  such  times  and  place 
as  they  shall  appoint,  and  also  at  such 
other  times  as  they  may  think  proper, 
in  order  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
Treasurer  and  direct  the  purchase  of 
Books,  and  arrange  the  other  business 
of  the  company. 

IV.  That  any  inhabitant  of  Cumber- 
land County,  who  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  Directors  for  the  time  being,  may 
hereafter  become  a Member  of  the  Com- 
pany, upon  the  payment  of  a sum  equal 
to  that  which  the  original  Members  of 
the  company,  shall  have  then  paid,  and 
agreeing  to  conform  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  company. 

V.  That  the  Members  of  the  com- 
pany between  the  hours  of  three  and 
five  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  every 
Saturday,  shall  have  admittance  to  the 
Library,  to  choose  and  apply  for  Books 
to  be  taken  out,  and  that  every  such  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  to  the  Librarian, 
who  having  the  charge  of  all  the  Books, 
is  alone  empowered  to  deliver  them  out, 
and  that  no  person  shall  take  out  any 
Book,  unless  he  hath  received  the  same 
from  the  Librarian,  in  the  same  manner 
contained  in  this  rule.  And  in  case  of 
any  interference  or  dispute  that  may 
arise,  by  reason  of  two  or  more  applica- 
tions for  the  same  Book,  the  matter  is  to 
be  decided  by  lot;  and  no  person  shall 
take  out  at  one  time,  more  Books  than 
one,  unless  the  work  consists  of  more 
volumes  than  one;  in  which  case  any 
number  of  volumes  not  exceeding  four 
may  be  taken  out. 
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Nor  shall  any  person  take  out  any 
Book  or  Books,  without  signing  a re- 
ceipt therefore,  and  entering  into  an  en- 
gagement to  return  the  same  within  the 
limited  time. 

Nor  shall  any  person  take  out  new 
Books,  until  the  former  ones  are  return- 
ed, but  upon  the  return  of  such  Book  or 
Books,  the  Librarian  (if  no  other  Mem- 
ber wants  it)  may  permit  the  same  per- 
son to  take  them  out  again. 

VI.  The  Members  will  be  careful  not 
to  hold  the  Book  too  near  the  fire,  nor 
permit  children  to  have  them;  they  will 
be  attentive  to  mark  their  places  by  a 
piece  of  paper  or  thread,  and  not  by 
turning  down  the  leaf,  they  are  also  re- 
quired to  put  a covering  on  said  Books; 
nor  will  they  suffer  any  scribbling  in 
them,  but  they  will  take  particular  care 
that  they  receive  no  injury  whatever  in 
their  hands. 

And  if  any  of  the  Books  shall  be  lost 
or  returned  damaged  or  defaced,  the 
same  shall  be  laid  before  the  Librarian 
and  two  or  more  of  the  Directors,  im- 
mediately after  notice  of  such  loss,  or 
return  of  such  damaged  or  defaced  Book 
or  Books,  who  shall  estimate  the  dam- 
age the  company  hath  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  the  loss  of,  or  injury  to  such  Book 
or  Books  or  set  of  Books,  if  more  vol- 
umes than  one;  and  the  person  losing 
such  Book  or  Books,  or  returning  them 
damaged  or  defaced,  shall  make  full  sat- 
isfaction by  paying,  the  sum  so  esti- 
mated. 

VII.  The  Members  who  reside  with- 
in the  Borough  of  Carlisle,  or  within  five 
miles  thereof,  shall  return  Folios  or 
Quartos  within  four  weeks  after  the  time 
o.r  taking  them  out,  and  Octavos  and 
smaller  Books  within  the  two  weeks;  but 
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such  Members  of  the  company  as  live 
at  a greater  distance  than  five  miles, 
shall  be  allowed  double  the  time  for  re- 
turning them. 

VIII.  Any  Member  taking  out  more 
Books  at  once,  or  in  any  manner  than  as 
before  specified,  shall  in  every  case,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  Forty  Cents,  for 
the  use  of  the  company;  and  every 
Member  who  shall  neglect  returning 
Books  to  the  Librarian,  at  the  periods 
before  specified,  shall,  in  every  case,  for- 
feit and  pay  the  sum  of  Thirty-three 
Cents  for  Folios;  Twenty  Cents  for  Quar- 
tos, and  Fifteen  Cents  weekly  for  all 
other  Books  so  detained,  until  the  same 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Library. 

IX.  No  Member  shall  lend  out  of  his 
own  dwelling,  any  Book  belonging  to 
the  company,  to  any  person  who  is  not  a 
Member;  and  if  any  Book  taken  out  of 
the  Library,  be  found,  or  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  a non-subscrib- 
er, unless  as  aforesaid,  the  Member 
charged  by  the  Librarian  with  having 
taken  it  out,  shall  in  every  case,  pay  a 
fine  or  forfeit  of  Sixty-six  Cents,  for 
every  Book  or  volume. 

X.  That  any  Member  of  the  company 
may  sell,  transfer  or  devise  his  or  her 
share  in  said  Library;  and  the  executors 
or  administrators  of  any  deceased  Mem- 
ber, may  sell  or  transfer  the  share  of 
such  Member;  and  such  purchasers  may 
and  devisers  shall,  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  original  Members. 

XI.  That  all  the  monies  arising  from 
the  sale  of  new  shares,  from  the  yearly 
payments,  as  well  as  from  all  fines  and 
forfeitures,  which  shall  or  may  by  any 
means  or  ways  hereafter,  become  due  or 
payable  to  the  said  company,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer,  as  often  as  they 
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respectively  become  due,  and  any  Mem- 
ber, who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
such  sums  or  forfeitures,  as  shall  be 
justly  due  by  him  or  her,  when  the  same 
becomes  due,  shall  from  thenceforth,  be 
disabled  and  debarred  from  taking  any 
Book  or  Books  out  of  the  said  Library, 
until  such  payment  is  fully  made;  and 
in  case  such  Member  proves  obstinate, 
and  at  the  next  yearly  meeting  of  said 
company,  neglects  or  refuseth  to  pay 
his  or  her  annual  payment,  together 
with  all  arreages,  of  what  kind  soever, 
due  to  the  said  company,  he  or  she  so 
refusing  or  neglecting  shall  be  excluded 
from  being  a Member  of  said  Library 
Company,  and  from  having  any  share, 
right  or  benefit,  in  the  said  Library,  or 
other  effects  of  said  company,  and  shall 
be  disabled  from  making  any  assignment 
or  transfer  thereof  afterwards. 

XII.  The  Treasurer  shall  procure  not 
less  than  six  quires  of  printed  Catalogues 
of  all  the  Books  in  the  Library,  together 
with  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations, 
and  shall  deliver  one  copy  of  the  same 
to  each  Member  as  soon  as  can  be  done 
conveniently. 

XIII.  Should  any  case  or  difficulty 
arise,  not  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  rules  of  the  company,  the  Direc- 
tors shall  judge  of  the  same  according 
to  equity  and  good  conscience.” 

The  catalogue  is  arranged  very  much 
as  one  of  today  would  be.  There  are 
listed  25  histories,  3 voyages,  13  travels, 
4 biographies,  6 husbandery,  66  miscel- 
laneous, 117  in  all,  many  of  them  consid- 
ered “standards”  today. 

A full  copy  of  rules  and  regulations 
with  the  Catalogue  will  lie  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society.  A 
copy  of  the  publication  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 
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If  only  there  could  have  been  a record 
maker  at  the  meeting1  of  this  committee, 
how  interesting  it  would  have  been — 
but  stay — that  would  be  these  days,  not 
those.  For  “Franklin’s  hand”  had  not 
long  since  “caught  the  horse;”  it  was 
not  then  even  “harnessed  by  Prof. 
Morse,”  let  alone  turned  into  the  do- 
mesticated steed  by  Edison. 

The  men  on  this  committee  are  well 
known  in  Carlisle  history.  Dr.  Nisbit 
as  a theologian,  teacher,  studen,  conver- 
sationist and  wit  was  noted  at  home  and 
abroad.  Dr.  Davidson,  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  Nisbet  was  “distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, patriotism  and  piety,  for  his  ability 
and  zeal,  for  his  purity  of  character  and 
life  as  a minister  of  the  gospel.”  Dr. 
John  Armstrong  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree and  practicing  in  Virginia,  went  to 
London  for  further  study  and  brought 
back  to  Carlisle  the  experiences  gained 
to  assist  in  making  his  “home  town” 
the  literary  centre  it  became.  Mr. 
Creigh,  coming  from  Ireland  and  becom- 
ing a resident  of  Carlisle  in  1761,  naturally 
knew  the  residents  tastes;  his  standing 
as  an  early  justice  and  one  of  the  nine 
representatives  who  signed  the  first  Dec- 
laration for  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  him  authority.  Air.  Creigh’s  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Samuel  Dun- 
can, brother-in-law  partner  of  James 
Duncan  the  other  member  of  the  library 
committee.  James  and  Samuel  Dun- 
can were  prominent  members  of  the 
Cumberland  county  bar  in  1S00.  From 
the  record  they  left,  these  men  were  not 
the  kind  of  attorneys  described  by  Jos- 
eph Choate  as  a “bull  dog  with  confused 
ideas.” 

This  is  not  the  place  for  biographies 
and  even  if  it  were  there  are  only  two 
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people  can  give  a good  story  of  a man’s 
life.  One,  the  person  himself,  the  other 
the  recording  angel.  The  first  cannot 
be  trusted  to  tell  the  “whole  truth”  and 
the  recording  angel  never  allows  his 
books  to  leave  his  hands.”  Thus  we 
could  not  if  we  would  study  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  needless  to  say  they  real- 
ized their  responsibility  and  appreciated 
the  honor  of  their  position.  So  faith- 
fully did  they  work  that  March  22,  1797, 
John  Cregh,  the  treasurer,  advertised 
that  as  the  committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  buy  books  the  members  were  ask- 
ed to  pay  their  subscriptions.  The 
members  must  have  responded  prompt- 
ly for  the  library  opened  its  doors  to 
distribute  books  April,  1797.  Its  room 
was  in  the  Court  House  and  George 
Kline  was  librarian.  It  is  a fact  to  be 
proud  of  that  the  most  of  the  books  in 
the  catalogue  could  have  been  purchased 
in  Carlisle.  This  can  be  shown  by  go- 
ing over  the  advertisement  as  book-sel- 
lers of  Kline  and  Loudon. 

This  same  year,  1797,  George  Kline 
printed  from  the  16th  London  Edition 
“A  Short  History  of  the  Whole  Scrip- 
ture” * by  Isaac  Watts.  In  1S04, 
from  the  same  press  comes  John  Walk- 
er’s, “Teachers  Assistant.”  This  is  a 
quaint  and  interesting  book.  He  thus 
give  the  rules  for  “A  Theme”  versified. 

The  Theme  at  large  the  Proposition  gives, 

And  the  same  thought  in  other  words  conceives; 
The  Reason  shews  the  Proposition  true. 

By  bringing  arguments  and  proofs  to  view; 

The  Confirmation  proves  the  opinion  right. 

By  showing  how  ahsurb's  the  opposite. 

If  that's  not  to  be  done,  it  tries  to  explore 
Some  proof  in  aid  orwhat  was  given  before 
The  Simile  an  apt  resemblance  brings. 

Which  shows  the  them  > is  true  in  other  things; 
The  Example,  instances  from  history  draws. 
That  by  mankind's  experience  prove  our  cause: 
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The  Testimony  to  the  wise  appeals. 

And  by  their  suffrage  our  opinion  seals. 

Some  useful  observation  comes  at  last. 

As  a Conclusion  drawn  from  what  is  past.” 

The  outline  for  a theme  on  “The 
Novel”  contains  truths  of  which  this  is 
a sample — 

“Novels  are,  in  general,  the  most  in- 
significant and  trifling  of  all  literary 
performances;  they  are  seldom  anything 
more  than  the  cold  production  of  peo- 
ple who  write  for  bread  with  as  much 
indifference  as  milliners  make  up  caps 
of  flimsy  materials,  or  off-springs  of 
vanity  in  the  idle  and  illiterate,  or  the 
poor  imitation  of  some  few  that  are 
really  good.  * * * Moreover,  they  gi,Te 
us  false  ideas  of  life;  they  palliate  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind  and  dis- 
credit the  sober  virtues.  * * * Novels 
vitiate  the  taste,  as  strong  liquors  viti- 
ates the  stomach.  * * * They  glide  in- 
to the  heart  through  the  imagination, 
and  under  the  taste  of  honey,  often  in- 
fuse the  stringent  poison.” 

What  would  John  Walker  do  if  he 
could  read  the  Saturday  Review  or  Book 
News  today. 

In  1806,  George  Kline  reprinted  from 
a Washington  publication  of  1803 — “A 
Representation  of  the  Case  of  Oliver 
Pollock,  by  Augustus  B.  Woodward.” 
Not  having  examined  the  book,  no 
quotation  can  be  given.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  know  if  the  explanation  that 
“the  wheat  was  sold  at  an  extra  price  to 
the  royalists  in  order  to  have  more 
money  to  fit  out  ships  to  aid  the  colon- 
ists” is  given  in  this  vol.  as  it  is  in 
others. 

In  1797  Archibald  Loudon’s  name  ap- 
pears not  only  as  an  editor  but  as  book- 
seller. publisher  and  printer.  Archibald 
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Loudon  was  born  at  sea.  Surely  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  billows  were 
in  his  mind  and  body.  His  father,  James 
Loudon,  emigrated  from  Scotland  and 
settled  with  his  family  and  brother  Mat- 
thew at  Shearmans  Valley.  The  Indians 
drove  them  out,  relocating  near  Hoges- 
town,  they  waited  for  peace.  Part  of 
the  Loudon  family  returned  to  Shear- 
mans Valley, and  undoubtedly  Archibald 
looked,  in  his  young  days,  on  the  same 
scenes  that  Chief  Justice  Gibson  later 
enjoyed. 

Some  one  says  Archibald  Loudon  al- 
ways makes  them  think  of  this  story: 
“An  Englishman,  fond  of  boasting,  took 
a coin  from  his  pocket  and  pointing  to 
the  head  engraved  upon  it,  said,  “My 
great  great-grandfather  was  made  a lord 
by  the  king  whose  picture  you  see  on 
this  shilling.” 

“What  a coincidence,”  said  his  Yankee 
companion,  “my  great  great-grandfather 
was  made  an  angel  by  the  Indian  whose 
picture  you  see  on  this  cent.”  The  con- 
nection of  ideas  is  plain.  The  author  of 
“The  Indian  Wars”  is  known  by  every 
reader  of  Indian  history.  If  its  author 
had  left  only  that  work  his  name  would 
have  been  perpetuated.  Archibald  Lou- 
don’s wife  is  said  to  have  been  a sister  of 
Dr.  Gustine,  one  of  the  “Wyoming 
Heroes”.  Doubtless  her  memory  as- 
sisted in  the  preparing  “Indian  Wars”. 

In  1775  Samuel  Loudon,  an  Irishman, 
opened  a book-store  in  Xew  York  and 
started'a  newspaper  called  the  “Packet”. 
This  paper  advocating  resistance  to 
Great  Britain,  its  editor  had  to  leave  the 
city,  but  continued  his  paper.  When 
peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  in  1765  changed  his  paper  to 
a daily  called  “The  Diary  or  Loudon’s 
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Register”.  Samuel  Loudon  died'  in 
1813.  The  reason  for  giving  this  account 
is  that  the  two  Loudon  printers  are  often 
confused. 

In  1805  Loudon  printed  the  works  of 
Cumberland  County’s  first  poetess,  Isa- 
bella Oliver,  daughter  of  James  Oliver. 
It  is  entitled  “Poems  on  Various  Sub- 
jects”. It  has  an  introduction  by  R.  D., 
D.  D.  Dear  L>r.  Davison  seemed  to 
think  those  letters  were  an  “open-sea- 
same”.  Miss  Oliver’s  poems  were  com- 
posed while  at  her  daily  toil  and  com- 
mitted to  paper  at  her  leisure.  It  is  the 
easiest  of  access  of  any  Loudon  publica- 
tion. These  poems  sometimes  amuse, 
but  they  are  full  of  a simplicity' and 
honesty  that  better  measures  lack. 
Don’t  smile  as  you  listen  to  these  quo- 
tations from  “In  memory  of  the  late 
General  Hamilton,  who  fell  in  a duel 
with  Aaron  Burr.” 

Why  was  the  savage  custom  not  restrained. 
Before  our  country’s  choicest  blood  was  drained? 
Did  not  the  veins  of  HAMILTON  supply, 

For  the  unconscious  earth,  too  rich  a dye? 

And  where  fore  did  he  bleed  in  such  a cause? 
And  every  thinking  mind  must  make  a pause. 
*******  **** 

Alas  there’s  no  perfection  here  blow; 

Even  virtues  in  excess  to  vices  grow. 

No  human  merit  paves  the  way  to  heaven. 

The  best  of  men  have  much  to  be  forgiven. 
******  * * * ** 

Political  debate  my  muse  disclaims, 

I know  no  party  and  no  party  names: 

What’s  right  or  wrong  I don’t  pretend  to  tell. 
But  from  my  heart  1 wish  my  country  well. 
*****  * * * * * * 

Thiuk  not  I love  to  view  the  heroes  scar; 

I shrink  from  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  war. 

War  springs  from  the  depravity  of  man 
’Tis  duelling  upon  a larger  plan. 

From  this  same  stock  may  future  patriots  rise. 
Statesmen  and  heroes  in  these  orphan  boys. 

Vet  still  thy  recent  loss  we  must  deplore! 

Thy  pride,  thy  boast,  thy  Hamilton’s  uo  more! 
What  his  bereaved  family  sustain, 
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His  finished  character  can  best  explain. 

* * * * * ****** 

See  four  sweet  boys  in  sable  vestments  clad, 
With  four  fair  girls  by  their  pale  mother  led. 

Rouse!  rouse  Columbia  every  power  combine. 
Pull  down  the  idol  and  destroy  the  shrine; 
Expose  the  imposter,  break  the  cruel  snare; 

By  proving  real  honor  was  never  there. 

Tis  time  such  gross  idolatry  should  cease, 

Such  daring  insults  to  the  "God  of  Peace”. 

In  1806  Loudon  printed  “The  New 
Athenian!  or  Ladies  Companion”  by 
Samuel  Tizzard.  This  book  solves  every 
known  question  from  “Why  is  it  not 
seemly  for  women  to  propose”  to  the 
origin  of  “Hobson’s  choice”  satisfac- 
torily. This  same  year  (1806)  Loudon 
printed  “Selections  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  most  favorite  English,  Scotch 
Irish  and  American  songs”.  Also 
“World’s  displayed  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people,  in  a familiar  history  of 
some  of  their  inhabitants”.  This  is  the 
second  American  Edition  by  John  Camp- 
bell, Edinburg. 

In  this  same  year  also  was  printed 
“The  Wonderful  Magazine”,  never  did 
a book  have  a more  truthful  name.  It 
is  a mental  acrobat  and  leaps  from 
science  to  fiction;  physics  and  natural 
history  are  as  clay  and  putty;  prophecy 
and  memoirs  go  hand  in  hand;  fact  and 
fancy  play  as  twins.  For  instance — the 
memoirs  of  a “wonderful  Polish  dwarf” 
with  a name  as  wonderful  is  next  to  the 
account,  of  “the  loss  of  the  ship  Pose  in 
Bloom,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  Aug.  24th,  1806”.  The  “re- 
markable change  of  an  African’s  com- 
plexion in  1794”  comes  just  before  “the 
singular  prophecies  of  a blind  man”. 
This  book  does  not  neglect  the  epitaph 
collector  — “Bolton  Churchyard,  Lan- 
cashire l Fng.) .” 
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“Thomas  Oakey,  the  son  of  God,  was 
born  in  London  1608 — came  into  this 
town  1629 — married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  James  C-rampton,  ofBrightwell,  1635, 
with  whom  he  lived  comfortably  twenty 
years,  and  begat  four  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters, since  then  he  lived  so  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  In  his  time  were  many  great 
changes  and  terrible  alterations — eigh- 
teen years  civil  war  in  England,  beside 
many  dreadful  sea  fights,  the  crown  and 
command  of  England  changed  eight 
times  * * * This  town  twice  stormed, 
once  taken  and  plundered — he  went 
through  many  troubles  and  divers  con- 
ditions— found  rest,  joy  and  happiness 
only  in  holiness,  the  faith,  fear,  joy  and 
love  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ — died  the 
29th  of  April  and  lieth  here  buried  1864.” 

What  progress  has  science  made  when 
one  reads  that  “January,  1785,  Blanchard 
and  Jeffries  crossed  the  channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais  in  a balloon.  An  un- 
conscious tribute  to  a woman’s  powers 
in  overcoming  obstacles  is  given”  in  the 
account  of  a woman,  not  possessing  a 
tongue,  carrying  on  a conversation  m 
September,  1707. 

Its  504  closely  printed  pages,  more 
than  fullfill  the  promise  made  in  the 
preface — “Upon  the  whole  we  assert 
with  confidence,  that  scarcely  any  work 
is  so  well  calculated  as  the  present,  for 
all  classes  of  readers.  The  gay  and  the 
lively  will  here  find  curiosity  gratified, 
and  their  minds  pleasingly  arrested  with 
a rational  amusement,  more  captivating 
than,  their  thoughtless  sports.  The 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  pious 
man,  may  each  find  something  suitable 
to  their  different  tempers  of  mind,  nor 
will  the  politician,  the  physician,  or  the 
lawyer  find  themselves  forgotten  iu  the 
general  entertainment.” 
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Archibald  Loucion  does  cot  neglect 
the  drama.  In  1807  he  prints,  “for  Con- 
rod.  and  Co.,  for  sale  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  this 
play — ‘Town  and  Country’ — a comedy, 
in  five  acts,  performed  at  the  theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Gardens,  by  Thomas 
Morton,  Esq.” 

In  1807,  Loudon  publishes  “Rural 
Poems;  Moral  and  descriptive,  to  which 
are  added,  poems  on  natural  subjects,” 
by  John  Hayes;  A.  B.  John  Hayes. was 
a professor  of  languages  in  Carlisle,  and 
later  a pastor  at  Silver  Springs.  The 
opening  poem  ends  thus: — 

“Receive  the  song,  and  with  a partial -eye 
Its  imperfections  scan,  and  where  e’re  ye  may. 
Defend  its  author  from  the  critics  ire. 

And  where  ye  cannot  exculpate,  excuse.” 

In  another  poem  read  this  prophecy — 
“Fain  would  I rise  as  on  prophetic  wing. 

And  see  the  time  not  distant  far. 

When  thy  wide  plains  is  lofty  forests  clothed. 
Where  yet  rude  nature  reigns  and  years  pours 
Profusion  o’er  the  desert  wild;  shall  be 
The  pleasing  haunts  of  sweet  domestic  bliss. 
*********  * * 

The  streams  shall  feel  tbeir  lo  bosoms 
crowded  thick 

With  numerous  barks  and  joyous  crews,  that 
waft 

Thy  rich  exhaustless  stores  to  distant  worlds.” 

There  are  more  books  found  bearing 
the  imprint,  “Archibald  Loudon,  White- 
hill,”  than  any  of  the  other  Carlisle 
early  publishers. 

Alexander  and  Phillips  in  1806  print- 
ed a most  interesting  volume;  “The 
Gazette  publications,  by  H.  Ii.  Ilrack- 
enbridge.”  Judge  IJrac  ken  bridge  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  17-18,  and  when  very 
young  came  to  AmeTca.  It  seems 
strange  to  think  before  studying  law  he 
was  a minister  and  chaplain  in  the 
Revolution.  Read'  the  sermon  “Chap- 
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lain  Brackenbridge”  delivered  a few 
days  before  the  “battle  of  Brandywine.” 
In  this  publication  his  mind  changes 
moods  as  often  and  readily  as  a chamel- 
eon its  color*  unlike  the  chameleon  in 
being  uninfluenced  by  outside  coloring. 
In  the  introduction,  Judge  Bracken  - 
bridgs  says  “ * * * I do  not  conceive 
myself  to  be,  what  I will  acknowledge,  I 
was  once  disposed  to  think  myself,  a 
thing  endued  with  faculties  above  the 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  mortals.  But 
had  it  not  been  that  I had  some  idea  of 
this  kind  I would  not  have  made  the 
exertions  that  I have  made.  For  since 
the  discovery  of  my  mistake,  I feel  my- 
self sinking  into  indolence.  * * * It  may 
seem  strange  that  I should  collect  this 
trash  and  put  it  in  a volume.  It  is  not 
with  a view  to  a long  period  of  posthe- 
moiis  existence.  So  far  as  I am  from 
anticipating  immortality,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  that  I think  20  years 
will  about  do  it.  * * * Who  knows  after 
ail  but  that  even  a hundred  years  hence 
(written  in  1S05. — quoted  in  1910)  a copy 
of  this  impression  may  be  found  in  an 
old  Library  among  scarce  Books  * * * ” 
Judge  Brackenbridge  says  he  would 
rather  be  judged  by  his  poetry  than  any 
of  his  “pen  productions.”  These  are 
the  opening  lines  from  “Answer  to  a 
challenge.” 

"A  challenge  comes.  A challenge!  Mercy! 
From  one  as  hot  as  Hotspur  Percy — 

A challenge!  What!  To  fight  a duel! 

I'd  live  ten  years  on  water  gruel. 

Ilathor  than  stand  up  to  be  shoi  at. 

Like  a raccoon  that  can’t  be  got  at." 

A complete  difference  in  kind  and 
treatment  is  found  in  “A  masque  writ- 
ten at  the  Warm  Springs,”  1781. 
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“the  genius  of  the  woods.” 

“I  am  the  Genius  of  the  wood; 

Whose  care  it  is  to  crown  the  swelling  rivers. 
And  bid  the  mountains  hide  them  from  the  heat 
Of  the  solstitial  ray;  the  Delaware 
I crown  with  poplar  and  with  boughs  of  oak; 

The  Susquehanna  with  the  cherry  tree; 

Potomac  wasted  by  the  summer's  sun. 

The  Rappahannock  and  the  river  James, 

I crown  with  branches  of  the  lofty  pine. 

The  great  Ohio,  with  her  thousand  sons 
To  Mississippi  flowing  on,  I crown 
With  leaves  of  Ash-wood  and  the  sugar  tree. 
This  is  the  day  and  this  the  well  known  place. 
Your  presence  is  expected." 

Each  river  responds  and  the  poem  is 
picturesque  and  graceful.  Another 
style  is  used  in  “The  author  and  the 
critic — a'  dialogue.” 

“the  critic.” 

The  critic  first  possessed  the  earth 
And  by  its  rules  gave  authors  birth. 

“author.” 

"I  did  not  know  you  traced  so  high 
Your  origin  and  ancestry. 

What  time  you  first  began  dogbark. 

Were  you  with  Noah  in  the  ark? 

In  what  compartment  were  you  seen, 

Mongst  animals  clean  or  unclean?" 

This  dialogue  goes  on  to  some  length. 
The  entire  evening  could  be  entertain- 
ingly spent  with  the  “publication,”  end- 
ing with  the  play  entitled  “The  Battle 
of  Bunker  Ilill.”  Judge  Brackenbridge 
has  an  unusual  thing — “A  conclusion.” 
It  is  full  of  an  undercurrent  of  sadness 
and  feeling  that  makes  the  reader  have 
the  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  writer. 

Alexander  and  Phillips  in  ISOS  pub- 
lished “Outlines  of  geography,  natural 
and  political  * * * to  which  is  added  a 
.brief  review  of  the  solar  system  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  discoveries  * x'  * com- 
piled by  William  Harris.”  A pecularity 
in  this  book  is,  that  in  the  definition, 
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Gulf  is  spelt  Gulph,  everywhere  else  in 
the  volume  Gulf. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  among  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  publica- 
tions, lists  this  book — “The  life  and 
travels  of  Father  Guipes,  otherwise 
Dominick  0.  Blarney.  Written  by  him- 
self. Carlisle.  Printed  for  the  purchas- 
er, 1820. ” Xot  having  seen  the  book 
there  can  be  nothing  quoted  from  it. 
We  have  overstepped  the  alloted  time 
and  must  leave  the  book-shelf.  Like 
Judge  Brack enbridge  we  have  found  it 
“a  matter  of  amusement  to  rummage 
amongst  the  old  books,  to  see  in  what 
manner  the  human  mind  employed  it- 
self in  the  past.”  May  some  one  better 
fitted  than  the  compiler,  in  the  near 
future,  add  a number  of  books  to  these 
we  have  taken  this  evening  from  the 
collection  and  give  more  than  a few 
early  Carlisle  publications. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 

THE  YORK,  DILLSBURG  AND 
GREENCASTLE  RAILROAD. 

BY  QUITMAN  P.  AHL. 

The  History  of  an  Initial  Enterprise  in  the 
Development  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
Read  befoi'e  the  Cumberland  County  His- 
torical Society,  at  Carlisle , on  Friday, 
April  19,  1912. 

This  will  be  an  attempt  in  a paper  of 
reasonable  length,  to  present  briefly  and 
accurately  an  early  railroad  enterprise 
of  Cumberland  County,  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
It  will  commemorate,  too,  as  briefly  as 
may  be.  the  services  of  the  men  whose 
foresight  was  far  ahead  of  the  average  of 
their  generation.  It  will  also  tell  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  development  that 
has  sprung  from  the  seed  they  sowed. 

I consider  it  very  desirable  that  a per- 
manent record  should  be  made  of  the 
exact  fact  in  these  early  railroad  enter- 
prises. Therefore,  gentlemen,  of  the 
Historical  Society,  I appreciate  your 
kindness  in  asking  me  to  address  your 
association;  and  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  tell  of  the  work 
of  my  father  and  other  representative 
citizens,  much  of  which  is  to  me  a mat- 
ter of  personal  knowledge. 

I will  speak  first  of  the  main  subject 
of  this  paper,  the  York,  Dillsburg  and 
Greencastle  railroad.  Agitation  for  the 
construction  of  this  line  began  in  the 
year  1S58,  sines  which  time,  nearly 
sixty  years  have  elapsed  so  that  to  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens,  probably, 
the  name  itself  and  the  information 
here  given  about  it  will  be  entirely  new. 
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That  such  a route  was  surveyed,  how- 
ever, is  incontestibly  proven  by  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  it  which  are  still  in  exis- 
tence. But  more,  there  are  witnesses  in 
your  midst,  in  the  persons  of  John  R. 
Miller,  Esq.,  an  honored  member  of  the 
Carlisle  bar,  and  his  brother,  Captain 
William  E.  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  a hero  of 
the  civil  war,  having  been  voted  a medal 
by  Congress  and  an  ex -State  Senator, 
they  having  assisted  in  the  survey  when 
the  route  was  being  run  near  what  is 
now  Longsdorf  Station,  on  the  Reading 
railroad,  their  parents  at  the  time  living 
at  Centreville. 

PRIMITIVE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY. 

Before  telling,  however,  of  the  early 
railroad  enterprise  known  as  the  York, 
Diilsburg  and  Greencastle  Railroad,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  of  those  early  con- 
ditions in  our  valley  which  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  railroad 
facilities.  This  valley  with  a soil  as 
fertile  as  any  beneath  the  sun,  which 
under  cultivation  soon  became  fair  as  a 
Garden  of  the  Lord,  early  attracted  agri- 
cultural settlers  in  vast  numbers.  But 
the  great  problem  was  to  convey  to  sea- 
board markets  the  products  of  fertile 
farms.  Then  as  pike  roads  were  con- 
structed inland,  passing  through  all 
prominent  towns,  the  era  of  the  Cones- 
toga wagon  was  ushered  in.  Great 
caravans  of  these  white  covered  vehicles 
drawn  by  four,  six  or  eight  horses  with 
peals  of  bells  jingling  at  every  step  of 
the  steeds,  passed  from  the  interior 
farms  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
returning  ladened  with  groceries  and 
other  supplies  for  rural  stores  and  indi- 
viduals. Cattle  were  taken  to  the  At- 
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lantic  cities  on  foot,  in  great  droves. 

As  a consequence  of  this  constant 
passage  of  traffic  between  the  interior 
and  the  seaboard,  hotels  sprang  up 
every  mile  or  two  along  the  lines  of 
travel.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of  these 
taverns  were  bunched  together  in  a 
little  hamlet. 

But  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  rich 
in  other  things  beside  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
in  particular,  was  blessed  with  many 
never  failing  streams,  some  of  consider- 
able size.  Along  the  Yellow  Breeches 
and  its  tributaries  as  well  as  along  other 
smaller  creeks  sprang  up  in  large  num- 
bers flouring,  lumber,  woolen  and  oil 
mills.  Amongst  these  were  Moore’s 
mills,  Ege’s,  Craighead’s,  Williams’, 
Heck’s,  Miller’s,  Brooks’,  Haldeman’s 
and  the  one  located  at  Brandtsville  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire,  and  which  my 
father  operated  in  1853.  Along  these 
streams,  too,  were  many  of  the  olden 
time  distilleries,  such  as  the  Beltzhoover 
distillery.  Bark  mills  and  tanneries  too, 
were  prominent  features  of  our  primi- 
tive days,  although  these,  from  the 
nature  of  the  bark  distribution,  were 
principally  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
valley. 

A very  important  industry  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  at 
a very  early  period  was  the  one  con- 
nected with  the  iron  works — the  fur- 
naces, forges  and  foundries — which 
produced  crude  iron  from  the  ore  banks, 
and  manufactured  the  universally  used 
stoves  of  the  day  for  wood  consumption 
as  well  as  other  metallic  articles  of  gen- 
eral need.  Iron  works  of  importance 
were  located  at  Mt.  Holly,  Boiling 
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Springs,  Pine  Grove,  Huntsdale  and 
Big  Pond.  Other  furnaces  of  the  same 
locality  were  Augusta  and  Mary  Ann. 
Some  of  the  furnaces  of  that  period 
bore  feminine  names  after  some  member 
in  the  families  of  the  proprietors. 

Skirting  the  south  side  of  the  valley 
was  the  famed  Walnut  Bottom  road 
studded  with  houses  of  entertainment, 
not  one  of  which  now  exists.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  were  at 
least  eight  charcoal  blast  furnaces  in  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Yet  the 
first  railroad  of  the  county  failed  to  tap 
this  busy  hive  of  population  humming 
with  industry. 

Natural^  communities  like  those  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley  with  consider- 
able wealth  and  great  productive  power, 
hailed  the  railroad  era  as  offering  relief 
from  the  slow  methods  of  transportation 
afforded  by  the  Conestoga  teams. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  TIIE  YORK,  DILLSBURG 
AND  GREENCASTLE  RAILROAD. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Northern 
Central  which  skirts  the  eastern  end  of 
Cumberland  County,  lying  along  the 
Susquehanna  river,  the  only  steam  rail- 
road of  the  Cumberland  Valley  prior  to 
1853  was  the  one  operated  from  Harris- 
burg to  Chambersburg,  passing  through 
Carlisle.  The  original  road  was  soon 
continued  to  Hagerstown . At  first  wood- 
en rails  were  used  and  the  cars  were 
drawn  by  horses. 

The  first  movement  for  a second  rail- 
road in  the  valley  was  the  call  fora  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Stone  Tavern,  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Carlisle,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Walnut  Bottom  and  York  roads. 
This  meeting  was  held  October  1,  1853, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  and  raising 
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subscriptions  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
making  the  survey  and  draft  of  the  con- 
templated York,  Dillsburg  and  Green- 
castle  Railroad.  The  president  of  the 
meeting  was  Michael  P.  Schoch,  propri- 
etor or  manager  of  Big  Pond  furnace,  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain 
near  Jacksonville.  The  Secretary  was 
Dr.  R.  I.  Shearer,  a prominent  Dillsburg 
practitioner;  and  the  Treasurer  wras  Dr. 
John  A.  Ahl,  of  Monroe  Township. 

The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful judging  from  the  list  of  subscrib- 
ers and  the  amount  which  each  contrib- 
uted. That  the  amounts  subscribed 
were  paid  and  that  the  survey  was  made 
is  evident  from  the  check  on  the  Carlisle 
Deposit  Bank,  given  by  John  A.  Ahl  to 
the  order  of  A.  G.  Miller,  dated  May  13, 
1S54,  for  payment  to  the  engineering 
corps. 

The  subscription  list  and  the  check 
which  I now  hold  in  my  hand  were  found 
by  me,  some  years  ago,  amongst  the  pa- 
pers of  my  father,  Dr.  John  A.  Ahl. 

The  finding  of  these  papers  recalled 
vividly  to  the  writer’s  mind  a youthful 
experience  when  his  father  took  him  on 
a trip  from  their  home  in  Xewville  to 
Centreville,  six  miles  south  on  the  Wal- 
nut Bottom  road.  Driving  up  through 
the  town,  he  stopped  at  a stone  building 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  first  sto- 
ry was  being  used  as  a spring  house, 
whilst  his.  father  iuformed  him  that  he 
had  an  office  on  the  second  floor,  where 
he  first  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
That  building  has  since  disappeared. 
My  father  further  stated  that  a survey 
had  been  made  some  years  before  for  a 
railroad  along  the  South  Mountain,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  country  was 
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well  adapted  for  a railroad. 

The  names  of  the  subscribers  on  the 
paper  were  J.  A.  & C.  (for  C.  W.)  & D. 
Y.  Ahl  (in  the  handwriting  of  John  A. 
Ahl),  John  Beltzhoover,  David  Vogel- 
song,  John  Williams,  Moses  Bricker, 
Morrett  & Bro.,  J.  K.Neasly,  John  Paul, 
Richard  Anderson,  John  Murphy,  Jacob 
Neasly.  All  of  these  subscribers,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Williams,  who 
lived  at  Williams  Mill,  were  residents  of 
Monroe  Township 

Although  this  railroad  project  of  1853 
did  not  result  in  any  immediate  con- 
struction, the  seed  was  thus  sown,  which, 
after  lying  dormant  for  seventeen  years, 
was  destined,  at  the  call  of  one  of  “Na- 
ture’s Noblemenf’to  spring  into  a vital 
and  ever  expanding  force.  What  a liv- 
ing, moving,  mighty  force  it  is  today 
with  its  double  tracks  and  its  constantly 
growing  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 
That  those  tracks  will  be  quadrupled  in 
the  not  distant  future  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, whilst  the  line  which  began  in  feeb- 
leness in  the  southern  side  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  is  becoming,  each  year, 
more  and  more,  one  of  the  great  traffic 
arteries  of  our  nation. 

In  passing  I deem  it  worthy  of  note  as 
a remarkable  coincidence  that  the  two 
men  who  were  especially  connected  with 
the  financial  part  of  the  survey  of  the 
“York,  Dillsburg  and  Greencastle  Rail- 
road” were  both  especially  honored  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  John  A.  Ahl 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  voters  of  his 
congressional  district,  composed  then  of 
York,  Cumberland  and  Perry,  by  major- 
ities of  phenomenal  size, where  he  was  the 
trusted  friend  and  confidential  adviser 
of  President  Buchannan,  whilst  A.  G. 
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Miller  became  a State  Senator  who  left 
behind  him  a brilliant  record  of  profi  t and 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  responsible  position. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  HARRISBURG  AND 
POTOMAC  RAILROAD. 

The  writer  has  now  said  all  that  he 
deems  necessary  in  regard  to  the  earliest 
efforts  in  railway  building  in  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.  He 
has  given  sufficient  to  establish  beyond 
cavil  important  historic  facts  that  were 
passing  rapidly  into  oblivion.  To  have 
said  less  than  he  has  given  would  have 
involved  the  possible  loss  of  facts  for 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  possessed 
special  opportunities. 

Although  he  has  completed  his  ac- 
count of  the  special  subject  of  this  pa- 
per’s investigation,  yet  the  writer  feels 
that  he  would  leave  the  subject  very  in- 
complete were  he  not  to  tell  very  briefly 
how  the  project  born  in  1S53,  eventually 
met  with  success  under  a different  name. 
He  wishes,  therefore,  to  tell  this  repre- 
sentative audience,  of  the  building  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  road  once 
known  as  the  “Harrisburg  and  Poto- 
mac”, now  an  important  factor  in  the 
great  “Reading  System.” 

In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that,  in  chronological  order,  the 
next  railroad  enterprise  of  the  valley 
extending  from  Harrisburg  to  Hagers- 
town, after  the  failure  of  the  York, 
Dillsburg  and  Greencastle  to  material- 
ize, was  the  building  of  the  Southern 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  from  Marion,  on 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  to 
Mercersburg  and  Richmond  in  Frank- 
lin county.  This  road  was  projected  by 
Daniel  V.  Alii,  who  operated  and  owned, 
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at  the  time,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Iron 
Works,  where  Richmond  now  is.  It 
was  completed  in  1870. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  father, 
Dr.  John  A.  Ahl,  became  convinced 
that  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  railroad  project  be- 
gun in  1853.  Although  seventeen  years 
had  elapsed  he  had  never  lost  faith  in 
the  feasibility  of  a railroad  line  which 
would  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  fertile 
and  wealthy  region  of  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  contiguous 
to  the  South  Mountain. 

About  1870,  his  brother,  Daniel  V. 
Ahl,  secured  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  a charter  fora  railroad  called 
the  Miramar  Iron  & Railroad  Company. 
This  charter  was  very  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions, not  limiting  the  building  of  the 
road  to  any  particular  county. 

Conferences  were  held  in  my  father’s 
office  in  Newville  as  to  the  location  of 
the  new  road.  Daniel  Ahl  was  for  utiliz- 
ing the  unfinished  Tape-worm,  in 
Adams  county,  which  had  been  com- 
menced many  years  before,  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  On  this  road  consider- 
able grading  had  been  done  whilst  the 
mason  work  on  the  viaducts,  bridges 
and  culverts  along  the  line,  was  of  a 
very  superior  and  durable  character.  I 
am  informed  the  state  gave  largely 
towards  this  work,  its  objective  point 
being  Pittsburgh,  touching  Stephen’s 
property,  Caledonia,  which  might  have 
become  a second  Altoona.  The  charter 
for  this  unfinished  road  was  subsequent- 
ly granted  to  the. “Western  Maryland” 
which  road  completed  that  portion  in 
Adams  county,  and  is  now  operating  it 
as  a valuable  portion  of  its  system. 
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My  father,  however,  insisted  that  the 
proper  location  for  the  road  was  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  his  judgment  prevailed.  The 
Miramar  Iron  & Railroad  Company  was 
organized  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Ahl,  in  Newville,  June  20,  1870,  by  the 
election  of  the  following  Board: — Presi- 
dent, Daniel  V.  Ahl;  Directors,  John 
Evans,  Asbury  Derland,  John  Moore, 
George  Clever,  Alexander  Underwood, 
W.  H.  Longsdorf,  S.  N.  Bailey,  James 
W.  Bosler. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  name  of  the 
company  was  changed  to  the  more  ex- 
pressive and  descriptive  one  of  “The 
Harrisburg  and  Potomac  Railroad.” 
Captain  Joseph  Mifflin  was  the  civil 
engineer  who  ran  the  line  and  had 
charge  of  the  construction  work.  Col. 
Wm . Graeey  was  treasurer.  John  A.  Ahl 
and  P.  A.  Ahl  were  given  the  contract 
to  build  the  road,  about  24  miles,  be- 
tween lower  Milltown,  nowBormansdale, 
and  Jacksonville  which  is  now  the  Grey- 
thorne  station,  on  the  Reading  road. 
They  sublet  the  road  to  the  contracting 
firm  of  Riehl  and  McTague,  the  con- 
tractors who  had  just  completed  the 
Southern  Pennsylvania  railroad  in 
Franklin  county.  Ground  was  broken 
at  what  is  now  Brandtsville.  These 
contractors  built  about  ten  miles  when 
they  were  relieved. 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  FULL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  HARRISBURG  AND 
POTOMAC  RAILROAD. 

The  rights  of  way,  with  a few  excep- 
tions were  cheerfully  given;  and  con- 
siderable stock  was  subscribed,  as  It  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a commend- 
able enterprise  deserving  of  public 
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encouragement.  There  was,  of  course, 
one  exception  to  this  friendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  and  those  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad  which  the  Harrisburg 
and  Potomac  paralleled.  The  opposi- 
tion from  this  source  was  very  great  and 
bitter,  every  effort  being  put  forth  by 
these  men  to  throttle  the  new  enterprise 
which  threatened  to  become  a competi- 
tor with  the  older  road. 

The  H.  & P.  asked  to  connect  with 
the  C.  V.  at  Whitehall.  The  impression 
was  general  in  II.  & P.  circles  that  per- 
mission could  be  secured,  and  the  grad- 
ing was  about  completed  to  this  point 
when  the  answer  came  from  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  officials  that  connection 
would  be  allowed  only  on  condition 
that  the  Harrisburg  and  Potomac 
should  proceed  no  further  to  the  east- 
ward. This  refusal  halted  further  ex- 
tension of  the  road  in  this  direction . 

The  citizens  of  Dillsburg  subscribed  a 
large  amount  to  the  new  railroad  pro- 
ject. The  sum  to  which  they  pledged 
themselves  approximated  $30,000.  One 
of  the  foremost  men  in  this  work  was 
Dr.  George  L.  Shearer,  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  survey  of  the  York, 
Dillsburg  and  Greencastle  railroad. 
These  subscriptions,  however,  had  a 
large  string  attached  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  a condition  that  the  main  line  should 
touch  their  town.  As  this  was  found  to 
be  impracticable  the  large  sum  mention- 
ed above  was  lost  to  the  II.  & P.,  with 
the  result  that  the  Cumberland  Valley 
railroad  took  up  the  case  of  the  Dills- 
burg people,  constructing  a branch  from 
Mechanicsburg  to  Dillsburg. 

The  railroad  company  had  its  offices 
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above  my  father’s  office  in  Newville  un- 
til about  1878,  when  they  were  moved  to 
Boiling  Springs.  The  H.  & P.  was  built 
and  equipped  from  time  to  time  as 
money  was  obtained.  The  last  stretch 
of  about  five  miles  (to  be  exact  4 miles 
and  942  feet),  from  a mile  west  of 
Huntsdale,  (a  station  called  Ahlston, 
later  changed  to  Longsdorf  and  after- 
wards abandoned  as  a station  and  the 
name  Longsdorf  replaced  the  one  then 
known  as  Doner’s  station,  which  was 
about  two  miles  west  of  Huntsdale)  to 
Jacksonville  (now  Greythorne)  was 
built  by  the  writer;  fully  completing 
the  work  May  6,  187S. 

Indeed,  I can  say  with  truthfulness 
that  my  father  and  myself  owned,  in  its 
bonds,  more  than  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire railroad,  as  then  built,  which  was  a 
length  of  about  24  miles.  His  brothers, 
Peter  and  Daniel,  held  the  remainder, 
except  possibly  $5,000  held  by  other 
persons. 

Whilst  the  road  was  struggling  for  ex- 
istence it  was  a boundless  source  of 
merriment  to  those  who  were  not  very 
favorably  affected  toward  it.  Humor- 
ous nicknames  such  as  the  “Hush  and 
Push”,  “Hungry  and  Poor”  and  others 
were  bestowed  on  it. 

The  wisest  of  men  cannot  always  for- 
see  the  future  with  clearness.  On  one 
occasion  the  long-headed  Thomas  A. 
Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  said  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  of  the  “Cumberland 
. Valley,”  “You  had  better  secure  that 
Ahl  road.”  “Oh!  replied  Kennedy  non- 
chalantly, “that  will  drop  into  my  lap.” 
But  this  is  one  case  in  which  the  plum 
failed  to  drop,  and  the  dropping  era  is 
now  forever  past. 
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But  the  days  of  the  struggles  of  the 
H.  &.  P.  came  to  a sudden  termination 
in  February,  1880,  when  the  road  was 
purchased  by  the  management  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Heading,  this  road  pay- 
ing 50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  bonds 
of  the  H.  & P.  which  had  been  mort- 
gaged at  the  rate  of  $18,000  per  mile. 
Franklin  B.  Gowen  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  “Reading”  system,  but  he 
was  succeeded  soon  after  by  President 
McLeod.  This  able  executive  assisted  by 
C.  G.  Hancock,  R.  A.  Swigert  and  other 
able  officials  who  formed  his  staff  began 
an  energetic  campaign  of  development 
under  which  the  long  buffeted  “Harris- 
burg & Potomac,”  the  butt  of  ridicule 
of  its  enemies,  at  length  came  to  its 
own.  From  the  one  terminal  of  the 
original  road  an  extension  was  made 
which  joined  it  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Reading  system  by  a magnificent 
and  substantial  bridge  almost  a mile  in 
length  which  spans  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg.  At  the  other  extremity 
the  road  was  continued  to  Shippens- 
burg,  a distance  of  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Jacksonville  where  connections 
were  made  with  the  Western  Maryland 
railroad  and  later  with  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  The  management  of  the 
“Reading”  also  secured  control  of  the 
Gettysburg  & Harrisburg  road  which 
was  united  with  the  reconstructed  H.  & 
P.  to  form  a division  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

The  writer  became  identified  with  the 
P.  R.  railroad  25  years  ago  as  a stock- 
holder, and  has  watched  its  progress, 
especially  that  portion  from  Harrisburg 
to  Shippensburg,  under  the  able,  wise 
and  progressive  leadership  of  its  head, 
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George  F.  Baer,  who  has  brought  it  to 
its  present  high  state,  its  influence  be- 
coming nation  wide. 

Seven  years  before  the  purchase  of 
the  H.  & P.  by  the  “Reading”  when 
the  matter  was  first  called  to  President 
Gowen’s  attention,  he  refused  absolute- 
ly to  consider  it.  Time  has  proved  that 
the  subsequent  determination  of  the 
“Reading”  to  buy  what  it  had  once  re- 
fused to  consider  was  a wise  and  far- 
seeing  one.  As  a part  of  the  great 
Reading  system  the  growth  in  import- 
ance of  the  once  despised  H.  & P.  has 
been  gigantic  and  phenomenal.  Tp  the 
minds  of  reflecting  persons,  too,  the  re- 
sults now  attained  are  a full  vindication, 
were  any  vindication  needed,  of  the 
wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Ahl  and  all  others  who  struggled  to 
secure  the  building  of  the  York,  Dills- 
burg  and  Greencastle  railroad,  and  who 
subsequently  did  build  the  “Harrisburg 
and  Potomac.”  They  are  resting  from 
life’s  labors  but  the  work  which  they 
inaugurated  in  feebleness  is  an  ever 
growing  and  ever  glowing  monument  to 
their  memories. 

A BRIEF  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  A.  AUL. 

Whilst  I have  completed  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  this  paper,  I feel  that  to 
present  the  subject  in  its  entirtey  re- 
quires some  allusion  to  and  account  of 
the  man  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  inauguration  of  railroad  building  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  That  man  was  Dr.  John  A. 
Ahl,  who  has  often  been  alluded  to  by 
competent  authority,  as  “one  of  Na- 
ture’s Noblemen.” 

Born  whilst  our  country’s  second 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  was  drawing 
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to  a close,  August  16,  1813,  in  Straws- 
burg,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
he  died  April  25th,  1882,  in  Newville, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  crowded 
into  those  68  years,  greater  activities 
than  come  to  the  average  man.  Ani- 
mated from  youth  with  resistless  energy, 
his  life  was  a life  of  action.  With  many 
fond  recollections  of  this  grave  man, 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ali 
the  dutiful  filial  feelings  of  a son  to  a 
worthy  father,  I yet  have  not  to  use  my 
own  language  in  the  brief  characteriza- 
tion which  I shall  give  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Ahl’s  qualities  and  life  work;  but  have 
simply  collected  and  condensed  the  ex- 
pressions of  prominent  men  and  com- 
petent judges  wrho  knew  him  as  he  wars. 

Dr.  Ahl  was  a man  of  noble  physique 
and  commanding  appearance,  one  of 
those  men  whose  form  instantly  riveted 
attention.  To  supplement  a physical 
structure  that  suggested  the  highest 
type  of  manhood,  his  mental  qualities 
were  of  the  kind  belonging  to  those  wrho 
naturally  and  inevitably  become  leaders 
of  men. 

In  his  chosen  profession  as  a phj’sician 
to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life,  he  was  a blessing  to 
the  communities  he  served.  Thorough, 
painstaking,  sympathetic,  his  presence 
was  a blessing  and  a benediction  at  the 
bedside  of  suffering. 

In  practicing  medicine,  John  Alex- 
ander Ahl  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  of  Re- 
volutionary fame.  In  his  medical 
course  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  greatest  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  his  age,  graduating  from 
Washington  Medical  college  of  Haiti- 
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more  in  1836,  and  consequently  came  to 
his  practice  with  a thorough  equipment 
for  the  great  work. 

From  the  time  that  he  returned  to 
Newville  in  1856,  the  place  of  his  early 
youth,  he  ceased  to  be  a practicing 
physician  as  the  large  business  interests 
with  which  he  was  connected  demanded 
all  his  time  and  energies. 

In  that  same  year,  1S56,  contrary  to 
his  own  personal  predilections,  he  was 
forced  by  his  party  to  make  a congres- 
sional canvass  against  a memberof  the 
opposition  party  who  was  regarded  as 
invincible,  he  being  a leading  lawyer 
and  representing  the  district  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  The  district  was  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  York,  Cumber- 
land and  Perry.  Dr.  Ahl  carried  all 
three  by  magnificent  majorities.  At 
Washington,  according  to  a statement 
made  some  years  ago,  by  a leading  writ- 
er in  the  “Philadelphia  Record,”  he 
was  a faithful  public  servant  who  -was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Democracy  of 
his  district,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
President  Buchanan  and  many  other 
prominent  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  in  his  own  State. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  General 
Lamar,  afterwards  a justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court;  General  Quitman,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  heroes  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  Messrs.  Letcher,  Faulkner, 
Garrett,  Stephens,  of  Georgia;  Vance,  of 
North  Carolina;  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  and 
a host  of  other  great  statesmen  of  the 
period. 

In  the  midst  of  his  congressional  ac- 
tivities, he  was  laid  low,  the  victim  of  a 
diabolical  plot  which  came  near  involv- 
ing a national  calamity,  for  it  was  a cun- 
ningly devised  scheme  to  poison  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  his  cabinet  and  all  his 
leading  political  advisers.  For  months 
Dr.  Ahl  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
but  finally  rallied,  through  careful  nurs- 
ing and  the  inherent  vitality  of  a vigor- 
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oils  constitution.  There  were  others 
who  partook  of  the  poisoned  food  at  a 
public  dinner  in  Washington  who  were 
less  fortunate.  The  poison  thus  admin- 
istered caused  the  death  of  General  Quit- 
man,  then  a congressman  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  Representative  Robinson  of 
Franklin  county. 

Of  Dr.  Ahl’s  many  business  activities 
the  one  connected  with  railroad  develop- 
ment in  the  southern  portion  of  Cum- 
berland county  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  main  subject  of  this  paper. 

A leading  citizen  of  Harrisburg,  who 
knew  him,  has  thus  summed  up  the 
prominent  features  of  Dr.  Ahl’s  charac- 
ter: 

In  Dr.  John  Alexander  Ahl  there  was 
a remarkable  and  symmetrical  combina- 
tion of  those  qualities  leading  to  the 
highest  success  and  pre-eminent  leader- 
ship. lie  was  firm,  yet  always  just; 
courteous  in  demeanor,  yet  most  posi- 
tive in  action.  With  a brain  of  gigantic 
power,  he  united  that  suavity  that  gains 
the  heart  and  that  gentleness  of  human 
sympathy  that  becomes  the  crowned 
head  more  than  the  crown  itself.  Perse- 
verance; keen  instinctive  insight  into  the 
motives  of  those  around  him;  a generos- 
ity that  knew  no  bounds,  and  a judg- 
ment perfectly  balanced,  all  combined 
to  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  many  great  men  of  whom  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  can  boast.  Like  all  real- 
ly great  men,  he  wars  a century  ahead  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  rail- 
road enterprises  which  he  unswervingly 
carried  on  amid  jeers  and  difficulties, 
will  be  a blessing  and  a source  of  wealth 
to  successive  generations  yet  unborn. 
They  have  built  a monument  to  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ahl  more 
durable  than  could  be  any  blazoned  pile 
or  shaft  of  Parian  marble. 

The  writer  cannot  close  without  pay- 
ing a tribute  to  true  womanhood.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  could  not  have 
been  the  man  he  was,  without  his  life- 
companion,  our  mother  — and  what  a 
wife  and  mother — the  dearest  blessing 
God  ever  gave,  one  who  could  smile 
through  her  tears. 
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ilton Library  Association,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  Reprinted  for  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  truly  interested  in  toe 
early  and  reliable  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  we  have  not 
had  collected  together  a full  and  correct 
account  cf  the  several  manors  that  were 
in  the  Province,  their  locality  and  limits, 
and  which  were  so  many  tracts  of  land 
set  apart  exclusively  for  the  Proprietary, 
and  not  immediately  offered  for  sale.  It 
is  also  a matter  of  regret  that  so  much  of 
misapprehension  aud  misrepresentation 
prevails  on  this  subject.  We  know  that 
there  were  two  manors  within  the  bounds 
of  what  is  now  Cumberland  county,  as  we 
have  some  papers  of  an  early  date  that 
clearly  show  it,  and  yet  we  have  never 
be  aid  of  any  excepting  that  of  Louiher  or 
Paxtaug,  (as  it  was  at  first  called),  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  an  error  has  obtain- 
ed currency  in  regard  to  it.  Hence  at  the 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

[The  initial  letters  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  indicate  portions  of  Hampden, 
East  Pennsboro  and  Lower  Alien  townships;  the  other  initials  indicate  the  Stone 
Church  and  Sbiremanstown ; the  western  boundary  of  the  mauor  is  “the  road  leading 
from  the  Conodoguinette  to  the  bellow  Breeches,  past  the  Stone  Church  or  Frieden’s 
Kirch,  and  immediately  below  Sbirmanetown,"  about  four  miles  from  the  river;  and 
the  two  creeks  extend  eastward  about  “eleven  miles,"  to  show  what  would  be  the 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  laud  embraced  in  the  manor  if  it  really  extended  the 
distance  from  the  river.] 
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suggestion  of  some  friends  we  furnish  the 
following  facts. 

Within  less  than  ten  years  the  state- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  published  that 
the  Louther  Manor  extended  eleven  miles 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  whereas 
we  believe  that  it  did  not  extend  much 
more  than  about  one  third  of  that  dis- 
tance, or  only  four  miles  instead  of 
“eleven.” 

We  do  not  know  what  authority  existed 
for  making  such  a statement  in  the  first 
instsnce.as  it  certainly  contradicts  Kupp's 
statement,  made  on  the  very  creditable 
authority  of  Col.  R„  M.  Crain,  in  regard  to 
the  same  matter — and  his  statement  of 
1846  must  have  been  then  kuown — and  it 
also  clearly  contradicts  the  specific  details 
of  the  original  survey,  than  which  better 
authority  cannot  be  cited.  The  proof  of 
this  we  will  now  give. 

We  have  an  old  paper  in  our  collection 
with  this  endorsement: — “26th  Decem'r 
1764.  Warrant  for  the  Resurvey  of  the 
manor  of  Louther,  Cumberland  county. 
Returned,  &s.,  May  16,  1765.  Quantity 
7551  acres,  See.”  It  has  the  signature  of 
John  Penu,  and  is  addressed  to  John 
Lnkens,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General.  (He 
was  S.  G under  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment.) It  also  bears  the  testimony  of 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Surveyor  General,  of 
April  1793,  as  beiug  “a  true  copy  of  the 
original.”  (He  was  S.  G.  under  the  State 
Government.)  This  warrant  is  a long  one 
and  abounds  in  interesting  statements 
relative  to  the  Indians,  but  we  will  give 
only  so  much  of  it  as  recites  the  specified 
limits  ot  the  manor  iu  question,  which,  by 
the  way, was  laid  out  in  1736  by  the  Deputy 
Surveyor  of  Lancaster  county.  It  may 
also  be  here  added,  that  the  land  included 
iu  Louther  Manor  was  part  of  the  territory 
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acquired  by  Treaty  from  the  Five  Nations, 
at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11th,  1736,  and  it 
was  the  second  of  the  six  treaties  with 
said  Indians  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
lands.  We  now  faithfully  copy  from  the 
aforesaid  valid  authority  the  proper  limitg 
of  the  manor:  ‘-On  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  opposite  to  John 
Harris'  Ferry  and  bounded  to  the  east- 
ward by  the  said  river,  to  the  northward 
by  Conodogumet  creek,  to  the  southward 
by  the  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  and  to  the 
westward  by  a line  drawn  north  a little 
westerly  trorn  the  said  Yellow  Breeches 
to  Conodoguinet  creeks  aforesaid,  contain- 
ing seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seven  acres  or  upwards,"  &e.  These 
boundaries  correspond  wdh  those  given 
in  Rupp’s  history,  page  356,  where  he 
says:  "The  manor  on  Conodoguinette 

was,  as  will  appear  from  the  following, 
kindly  furnished  by  R.  M.  Crain,  Esq  , 
surveyed  and  divided,  and  sold  by  the 
proprietors  to  those  first  named  after  the 
No.  and  acres.  This  manor  embraced  all 
the  land  between  the  Conodoguinette  and 
Yellow  Breeches  creek,  extending  as  far 
west  as  the  road  leading  from  the  Conodo- 
guinette to  the  Yellow  Breeches , vast  the 
Stone  church  or  Frieden’s  Kirch,  and  im- 
mediately bclmc  Shircmanstotcn ."  Just 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Col. 
Cram,  who  died  in  1852,  is  represented  as 
“more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
busmess  of  the  Land  Office  than  any  other 
man  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  served  for  the 
greater  part  of  half  a century  as  Deputy 
Secretary  in  that  office.  (Men  of  Mark  of 
Cumberland  Valley,  p 96.)  We  also 
know  from  the  same  authority,  as  well  as 
old  papers  in  our  possession,  tbut  the 
Manor  of  Louther  was  “surveyed  at  uu 
early  date."  Again  in  1705,  it  was  sur- 
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veyed  by  John  Armstrong  and  divided 
into  eight  and-twenty  portions,  and  in 
1767  it  was  re  surveyed  by  John  Lukens. 
As  stated,  it  was  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  “Tracts  or  Plantations,"  varying  in 
size,  but  the  aggregate  number  of  acres  in 
them  all  is  about  equal  to  the  whole  manor 
as  originally  surveyed.  The  writer  has  m 
his  possession  several  of  the  old  papers  in- 
dicating the  No.  of  the  tract,  and  the 
name  of  the  original  purchaser.  These 
papeis  bear  date  of  1772,  '73  and  '74. 
When  Rupp  published  his  History  of  Cum- 
berland county,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
only  No.  4,  No.  12,  and  part  or  No.  17 — 
but  three  of  the  twenty-eight — were  own- 
owned  by  any  of  the  heirs  or  representa- 
tives of  the  original  purchasers;  and,  on 
this  point,  the  writer  cannot  say  what  is 
the  fact  at  present. 

Now,  in  turning  to  the  Atlas  of  Cumber- 
land county,  carefully  prepared  from 
actual  surveys,  and  published  in  1872,  we 
have  a plan  of  the  county,  having  a scale 
of  distances,  (three  miles  to  the  inch), 
and  from  this  plan  we  have  here  very 
carefully  traced  so  much  as  includes  the 
entire  Louther  Manor,  as  embraced  be- 
tween the  creeks  and  withm  four  miles 
from  the  river,  as  well  as  the  land  within 
“eleven  miles”  of  it,  as  indicated  by  the 
western  extension  and  termination  of 
each  creek.  The  manor  proper  incloses 
about  the  eastern  half  of  Lower  Allen, 
about  the  southern  half  of  East  Penns- 
boro,  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Hamp- 
den townships,  containing  the  quantity  of 
land  given  in  the  early  survey. 

On  an  average  Luther  Manor  could  not 
have  embraced  more  than  an  area  of  about 
three  miles  between  the  creeks  and  four 
miles  west  of  the  river,  as  such  an  area 
would  inclose  twelve  square  mile,  or  7,680 
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acres,  and  which  is  really  between  one 
and  two  hundred  acres  more  than  was 
actually  contained  in  the  manor. 

As  something  worthy  of  notice,  on  the 
plan  or  map  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
entire  land  embraced  within  the  true 
limits  of  the  Louther  Manor,  is  the  most 
compact  or  the  very  narrowest  between 
the  two  creeks,  forming  of  itself  a desira- 
ble Keservation,  and  from  the  western 
boundary  of  the  manor,  where  it  touches 
the  creeks,  each  creek  begins  suddenly  to 
divert  or  incline  outward  more  and  more. 
So  that,  if  the  manor,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly alleged,  really  extended  eleven  miles 
west  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  embrace  a vastly  larger 
extent  of  territory  than  it  realy  contained 
or  than  the  actual  survey  gives  it,  and 
nearer  30,000  acres  than  “between  seven 
and  eight  thousand/’  In  addition  to  the 
land  that  was  only  and  truthfully  in  it,  if 
it  extended  westward  the  distance  now 
claimed  ot  “eleven  miles,”  it  would  have 
to  embrace,  besides  the  half  of  East 
Pennsboro’,  the  entire  townships  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Allen,  nearly  half  of  Hampden, 
a very  large  part  of  the  large  township  of 
Silver  SpriDg,  about  half  of  Monroe,  and 
a slice  of  Middlesex,  and  in  Silver  Spring 
and  Monroe  townships  the  extreme  dis- 
tance between  the  two  creeks  is  about 
ten  miles. 

Therefore,  to  declare  as  matter  of  clear 
and  veritable  history  that  “tne  Proprie- 
taries laid  oil  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  acres  of  land  extending  eleven 
miles  from  the  river,  aud  between  the 
Conodoguinet  aud  Yellow  Breeches  creeks, 
for  a manor  on  which  settlements  were 
forbidden,”  seems  to  the  writer  somewhat 
unfortunate. 

Of  course  we  can  imagine  a uairow 


strip  of  lend  as  actually  extending  eleven 
miles  from  the  river,  and  as  between  the 
two  creeks,  and  as  embracing  the  given 
number  of  acres,  “between  seven  and 
eight  thousand."  But  in  this  case  such  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  is  certainly  not 
allowable.  Because  the  proper  and  nat- 
urally permanent  boundaries  of  the  manor, 
as  detailed  in  the  early  survey,  are:  the 
river  on  the  east  side,  with  a well  known 
creek  on  the  north  side  and  no  less  well 
known  creek  on  the  south  side,  and  then 
on  the  west  side  “by  a line  drawn 
from  the  said  Yellow  Breeches  to  Conodo- 
guinet  Creeks  aforesaid."  And  the  quan- 
tity of  land  specified  in  the  old  surveys  as 
existing  within  these  clearly  defined 
limits— that  of  7,507  acres,  or  that  of 
7,551  acres,  and  which  quantity  does  fully 
exist  therein— could  not  possibly  have 
extended  farther  westward  than  “the 
road  leading  from  the  Conodoguinet  to 
the  Yellow  Breeches,  past  the  Stone 
Church,  and  immediately  below  Shire- 
manstown"  We  can  also  easily  under- 
stand, as  both  creeks  are  very  crooked, 
that,  by  following  their  devious  courses 
westward  from  the  mouth  ot'  each,  for  the 
distance  of  about  eleven  miles,  it  might 
probably  lead  to  the  point  on  each  creek 
where  touches  the  line  drawn  by  the  old 
survey  from  the  one  creek  to  the  other, 
as  the  termiui  of  the  western  limit  of  the 
mauor,  and  tbis  doubtless  was  the  way  in 
which  the  survey  was  originally  made,  to 
ascertain  the  acreage  of  it.  But  the  line 
constituting  the  western  boundary  of  the 
manor.,  and  which  is  really  its  true  extent 
from  the  river,  is,  as  we  believe  and 
maintain,  only  lour  miles  from  the  river, 
in  popular  and  intelligible  parlance,  and 
uo  more  than  four  miles.  And  to  assert 
that  it  1 extended  eleven  miles  west  of  the 
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river"  is  alike  incorrect  and  misleading. 
We  do  not  believe  that  one  person  in  a 
thousand,  in  hearing  or  reading  such  a 
statement,  would  suppose  that  the  distance 
thus  given  referred  to  and  meant  the 
length  so  far  of  the  serpentine  or  the  in- 
curved recurved  course  of  the  creek!  Just 
as  reasonable  would  it  be  to  assert  that 
Lower  Allen  township,  (part  of  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  manor), 
whose  eastern  boundary  is  the  Susuqehau- 
na,  extends  twenty-five  miles  west  of  said 
river,  because  its  southern  boundary  is  the 
meandering  course  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
for  about  that  distance!  When,  in  fact, 
the  true  length  or  extent  of  the  township 
from  the  river  is  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  said  distance,  or  about  six  miles  instead 
of  about  twenty  five.  Likewise,  accord 
ing  to  the  same  common  sense  method  of 
speaking  and  understanding,  the  territory 
of  Louther  Manor,  in  its  extent  from 
the  river  to  its  western  boundary,  reached 
but  four  miles,  and  not  ‘‘eleven." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  first 
white  people  came  over  tne  Susquehanna 
about  1730.  They  were  chiefly  Scotch 
Irish,  to  whom  the  Donegal  Presbytery 
sent  a supply  as  early  as  1731.  But  it  was 
not  until  two  years  afterwards  that  the 
Manor  of  Leather  was  laid  out.  Was  not 
the  laud  embraced  in  it  previously  settled, 
in  part,  if  not  wholly?  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  first  settlers 
would  move  warily  as  well  as  bravely  into 
a country  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and 
be  careful  not  to  leave  a wide  belt  of 
unoccupied  land  between  them  and  their 
eastern  friends?  Was  not  even  squatter 
sovereignty,  with  its  preemptive  privil 
eges,  practically  observed?  And  while 
the  settlers  were  willing  iu  due  time  to 
purchase  the  land  which  they  had  com- 
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menced  to  improve,  yet  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  dispossess  them, — because  they 
bad  settled  upon  it,  and  claimed  their 
rights  as  colonists  who  had  been  desired 
to  come  to  the  country,  and  who,  as  a 
hardy  and  combative  frontier  people, 
formed  a desirable  cordon  of  defence  be- 
tween the  savages  and  the  more  eastern 
settlers.  (The  Penn  and  Logan  Corres- 
pondence, Watson’s  Annals,  &c.) 

As  evidence  that  the  land  subsequently 
contained  in  Louther  Manor  had  been 
very  early  settled  by  the  whites,  we  will 
be  excused  in  giving  the  following  addi- 
tional matter. 

It  has  been  said  that  about  1724 -the 
Delaware  Indians  moved  to  the  branches 
of  the  Ohio,  and  that  in  1728  the 
Shawanese,  who  had  been  the  predomi- 
nating aborigines  of  our  valley,  gradually 
followed  them.  Afterwards  French 
emissaries  tried  to  alienate  them  from  the 
English.  Consequently  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  became  alarmed,  and  appoint- 
ed three  persons  to  visit  them  and  per- 
suade them  to  return.  The  following 
letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the  three,  con- 
tains the  inducement  to  return,  and  also 
evidence  of  an  early  settlement  by  the 
whites  on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 

Peshtank,  * Nov.  ye  19th,  1731. 

Friend  Peter  Chartiere.  This  is  to 
Acquaint  Thee  that  By  the  Commissioners' 
and  the  Governour’s  order  We  are  now 
GoiDg  over  Susquehanna,  To  Lay  out  a 
Tract  of  Land  between  Conegogwainet  & 
Shaawna  Creeks  live  or  six  miles  back 
from  the  River,  in  order  to  accommodate 
Shaawna  lodians  or  such  others  as  may 
see  fit  to  Settle  there,  To  Defend  them 
from  Incroachments,  And  we  have  also 
orders  to  Dispossess  all  Persons  Settled  on 
that  side  of  the  River,  That  Those  woods 
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may  Remain  free  to  ye  Indians  for  Plant- 
ing & Renting,  And  We  Desire  thee  to 
Communicate  this  to  the  Indians  who  Live 
About  Allegoning.  We  conclude 
Thy  Assured  Ff’ds, 

John  Wright, 

Tobias  Hendricks, 
Sam’l.  Blunston. 

This  enterprise  failed.  The  Indians 
did  not  return.  But  the  letter  shows  that 
the  “Tract  of  Land"  mentioned  in  it  is 
the  same  about  which  we  have  been  writ- 
ing; that  white  persons  were  settled  on 
it  as  early  as  1731;  and  that  timber  land 
or  “woods”  really  existed  there.  As  the 
Indians  did  not  accept  the  offer  to  come 
back,  about  five  years  afterwards  the 
manor  was  there  laid  out. 

It  may  be  of  some  pertinent  interest 
just  here  to  add  that,  two  of  the  three 
persons  selected  to  visit  the  Indians  who 
had  gone  westward  ware  James  Le  Tort 
and  Peter  Chartier.  The  former  was  a 
Frenchman  and  Indian  trader,  who  had 
his  cabin  not  far  from  where  Carlisle  is, 
and  after  whom  the  town  spring  is  named. 
The  other  was  the  son  of  Martin  Chartier, 
a Frenchman  who  lived  among  the 
Sbawaoese.  His  son,  Peter,  (who  was 
appointed  an  Indian  trader  by  the  Lan- 
caster court),  married  a Shawanese  squaw, 
and  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek,  which  was  then  known  as 
the  Shawnee  creek,  presumably  because 
occupied  by  them;  but  it  was  also  called 
the  Callapasseink,  with  reference  to  its 
curvatures,  and  this  name,  according  to 
Heckewelder,  is  a Delaware  Indian  word. 
Not  only  is  the  name  of  these  Frenchmen 
perpetuated  among  us  by  the  Letort 
spring,  but  the  name  of  the  other  is  also 
perpetuated  in  western  Pennsylvania  by 
Chartier  creek  The  other  negotiator  was 
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Edmund  Cartridge,  a prominent  Indian 
trader,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Colonial 
Records  and  Pennsylvania  Archives,  and 
who,  in  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Gordon  relative  to  this  business,  reports 
more  favorably  of  Chartier  than  of  Le  Tort, 
though  the  former  at  last  went  over  to  the 
French,  and  the  latter  has  been  regarded 
as  a person  of  better  character.  (Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  299,  328. 
Historical  Register,  Vol.  II  , p.  250. 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Chambers,  by  her 
grandson,  Lewis  H.  Garrard,  p.  12,  and 
also  Chambersburg  in  the  Colony  and  in 
the  Revolution,  by  the  same  writer,  p.  12, 
&c.) 

The  foregoing  statement  we  respectfully 
submit  to  tne  candid  judgment  of  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter.  We 
know  that  to  err  is  human;  and  if  it 
should  appear  hereafter  that  our  state- 
ment is  faulty  or  inaccurate,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  revisa  it,  as  our  sole  object  is  to 
give  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

J.  A.  Murray. 

Carlisle,  1885. 

P.  S. — We  have  also  some  old  docu- 
ments, written  and  printed,  that  indicate 
the  existence  of  such  a Proprietary  Reser- 
vation as  “Eden  Manor,"  which  embraces 
a few  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  what  is  now  Cumber- 
land connty.  In  one  of  the  papers — 
bearing  date  of  1746,  aud  signed  by  "Wm. 
Parsons,  Surveyor  General,”  under  the 
Provincial  Government — there  is  a plan 
of  the  manor,  an  oblong  square,  which 
contains  a section  of  the  creek  and  some 
of  its  tributaries.  The  distances  are  giv- 
en, and  the  number  of  acres.  J.  a.  m. 

♦The  same  as  Paxtang,  Peixtan,  Paxton,  £c., 
where  Harrlsourg  now  is.  j.  a.  u. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN 
ITS  INFANCY. 
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tion. Carlisle , Pa.,  February  .2 1st.  1913, 
and  Published  for  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment. 

Scarcely  had  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  of  war,  which 
had  set  the  thirteen  original  colonies  free 
from  the  hand  of  tyranny  ceased,  before 
the  sturdy  and  industrious  farmers  of 
our  county  of  Cumberland  began  to 
look  forward  to  the  higher  development 
of  agriculture,  which  had  already  been 
advanced  to  a marked  degree,  and  to 
stimulate  still  farther  this  interest,  they 
held  what  was  called  the  “Carlisle  Fair.” 
The  first  notice  of  this  appears  in  the 
“Carlisle  Herald,”  April  ISth,  1806, 
which  reads  as  follows:  “The  Carlisle 

Fair  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the 
13th  May  next,  and  continue  two  days, 
for  the  sale  of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
swine,  cheap  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise. It  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
the  greatest  fair  ever  held  in  Carlisle,  as 
great  preparations  are  already  making 
to  accommodate  those  who  may  think 
proper  to  attend,  free  of  duty  or  cus- 
tom!” Signed  by  James  Rowney,  clerk 
of  the  Market  and  Fair.  By  this  it  will 
be  observed  that  these  fairs  had  been 
previously  held. 

In  the  “Carlisle  Herald,”  May  7th, 
1S13,  we  find  the  second  record: — “Car- 
lisle Fair  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
the  27th,  and  continue  two  days  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
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horses,  cows,  etc.”  This  was  signed  by 
the  same  official.  It  appears  at  least, 
up  to  this  time  that  the  fair  was  con- 
ducted by  the  clerk  of  the  Market,  and 
was  held  solely  once  each  year  as  an  ex- 
change of  personal  property.  Mo  doubt 
a custom  similar  to  the  fairs  conducted 
in  England  and  Ireland,  the  mother- 
land of  our  forefathers. 

In  the  “American  Volunteer,”  July 
27,  1S20,  we  find — “The  Agricultural 
Society  of  Cumberland  Couaty,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  requestel  to  meet  in  the 
CouDty  Hall  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle, 
on  the  7th  of  August  next.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  members  will  generally 
give  their  attendance  and  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  applying  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  law  passed  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures.” Signed  “Several  Members.” 
There  are  no  further  official  records  of 
these  meetings  until  the  “Democrat 
Republican,”  Sept.  12ch,  1827,  gives  the 
following  notice: — “The  Cumberland 
County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
their  next  Annual  Exhibition,  Cattle 
Show,  Fair  and  Plowing  Match  in  Car- 
lisle, November  1st  and  2nd  next,  to 
wrhich  persons  in  possession  of  any  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  growth  or  manufac- 
ture, which  is  worthy  of  Particular 
Notice  are  requested  to  exhibit  the 
same,  whether  they  be  objects  of  Pre- 
mium offered  or  not.”  The  premiums 
for  various  objects  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars.  The 
participants  in  the  plowing  match  were 
confined  solely  to  the  owaers  of  the 
teams. 

No  further  record  of  these  exhibi- 
tions can  be  found  until  the  lion.  Fred- 
erick Watts,  of  Carlisle,  in  the  fall  of 
1839  secured  six  barrels  of  Mediter- 
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ranean  variety  of  wheat  which  were 
sown  on  his  farm  near  town,  and  the 
next  harvest  he  purchased  the  first 
McCormick  reaper  used  iu  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  was  taken  by  him  into  a 
twelve-acre  field  (that  would  yield  about 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre) . 
It  was  a trial  of  the  machine.  There 
were  present  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  spectators  to  witness  “Watts’ 
folly”  as  it  was  called.  The  cutting  of 
the  wheat  was  rapid  and  perfect,  but 
the  general  verdict  was,  that,  one  man 
could  not  rake  off  the  grain  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity:  A well-dressed  stranger 

came  up  and  gave  some  suggestions 
which  aided  the  raker  somewhat,  but 
even  yet  the  team  could  not  be  driven 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  before  a 
halt  wras  called  to  ease  up  the  raker. 
Finally  the  well-dressed  gentleman  step- 
ped upon  the  machine,  and  raked  off 
the  wheat  with  perfect  ease.  This  com- 
pelled the  spectators  to  reverse  their 
somewhat  hasty  decision  and  say  “It 
can  be  done.”  This  man  proved  to  be 
Cyrus  II.  McCormick,  the  inventor  of 
the  American  Reaper.  So  much  inter- 
est was  manifested  by  Frederick  Watts 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  that  many 
new  and  improved  farming  implements 
were  brought  into  favor,  and  the  out- 
growth of  it  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1344,  a large 
number  of  farmers  met  iu  the  Court 
House  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Cumberland  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Thomas  Bradly,  of  South  Mid- 
dleton Township,  was  called  to  preside, 
and  Thomas  D.  Urie,  of  North  Middle - 
ton  Township,  was  made  secretary. 
The  meeting  being  thus  organized,  Hon. 
Frederick  Watts  presented  the  draught 
of  a constitution,  which  he  read  and  ex- 
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plained  the  details.  Permanent  Organ- 
ization made  lion.  Frederick  Watts 
president. 

In  the  “Pennsylvania  Statesman,” 
September  5th,  1844,  another  notice  is 
found: — “The  Society  will  hold  its  first 
annual  meeting-  on  Thursday,  24th  of 
October,  1844,  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Carlisle.  The  County 
Hall  will  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  all  such  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture as  may  be  exhibited  for  premi- 
ums, and  which  can  be  conveniently 
placed  in  a room . All  others  such  as 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  agricul- 
tural implements,  etc.,  will  be  exhibit- 
ed at  the  farm  of  Frederick  Watts,  one 
mile  west  of  Carlisle,  where  comfortable 
and  safe  provision  will  be  made  for 
them.  The  plowing  match  will  com- 
mence at  one  P.  M.” 

This  new  organization  with  Hon. 
Frederick  Watts,  as  president,  met  reg- 
ularly each  year  on  the  third  Saturday 
of  May,  and  held  their  fall  exhibition 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  October,  for 
six  consecutive  years.  After  this  there 
is  no  record  of  its  existence  until  1855, 
when  the  society  was  reorganized.  In 
November,  1857,  the  first  land  was  deed- 
ed to  the  society,  and  at  the  annual 
meet  October,  1858,  the  excitement  of 
the  race  course  and  the  music  of  the 
band  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  attractive  exhibitions  ever 
held. 
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When  William  Penn  peopled  his  newly 
acquired  possession  he  gave  the  land 
about  Philadelphia  to  his  English  friends 
and  the  Quakers.  The  Germans  would, 
he  thought,  make  peaceable  neighbors 
so  he  located  them  next  to  the  first 
named  in  what  is  now  Lancaster  and 
Berks  Counties,  but  the  Scotch  Irish 
were  a stubborn,  contentious  people  so 
he  sent  them  toward  and  beyond  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  spirit  of  acquisition  inherent  in 
Scotch  character  developed  rapidly  and 
they  came  in  great  numbers.  In  these 
days  it  would  be  called  a boom. 

With  grief  the  Indians  saw  the  forest 
melt  away  into  stumpy  fields  and  do- 
mestic animals  take  the  place  of  wild 
game.  It  aroused  their  enmity  and  war 
followed.  Appeals  were  made  by  the 
frontier  people  to  Colony  and  Crown  for 


military  protection,  but  they  were  met 
with  the  reply  that  as  shown  by  Penn’s 
expei ience  the  Indians  were  peaceable 
and  if  there  was  nny  trouble  the  whites 
were  the  aggressors. 

. The  sentiment  of  the  colony  was  gen- 
erally against  them  but  there  were  dis- 
senters. One  of  these  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  understood  the  situation 
and  bent  his  resourceful  mind  to  pro- 
viding a remedy. 

This  he  did  by  formulating  a peculiar 
military  system  called  “Associators” 
composed  of  men  on  the  frontier. 

All  the  men  joined  until  a large  com- 
pany was  raised.  It  was  then  divided 
into  classes  or  sections,  (as  many  as  half 
a dozen)  which  were  to  be  called  into 
service  in  turn,  while  those  left  behind 
gave  necessary  aid  to  the  families  of 
those  on  duty. 

This  system  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  there  were  many  regiments,  I 
will  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
brigade  of  Gen.  Potter  and  will  follow  its 
history. 

James  Potter  had  been  an  Indian 
fighter  all  his  life  and  had  risen  through 
the  different  grades  from  Lieutenant  to 
Colonel 

If  you  looked  over  the  roster  of  a regi- 
ment of  Potter’s  brigade  you  would  al- 
most think  you  were  reading  the  names 
on  the  roll  of  membership  of  an  old-time 
Scotch  Presbyterian  congregation. 

Potter’s  own  Scotch-lrish  personality 
cropped  out  in  the  dialect  and  phrase- 
ology of  his  official  papers.  For  example, 
he  spelled  Gen.  Sullivan’s  name  Solovan, 
and  in  telling  of  a hotly  contested  battle 
with  superior  numbers  he  said,  “we  dis- 


puted  the  matter  with  them.” 

The  brigade  was  in  service  in  the  army 
in  1777.  It  was  at  Brandywine  but,  be- 
ing on  the  left  of  the  line,  saw  nothing 
of  the  action.  The  American  army  was 
posted  in  a line  facing  the  Brandywine. 
The  art  of  military  “security  and  infor- 
mation” was  unknown  in  our  army  at 
that  time  and  Howe,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished soldier,  made  a fierce  attack  on 
the  American  front  at  “Chad’s”  ford, 
while  by  a detour  the  main  body  of  his 
army  crossed  the  Brandywine  a few  miles 
above  and  suddenly  appeared  in  fighting 
line  on  Washington’s  right  flank.  The 
Americans  attempted  to  change  front  to 
the  right  to  meet  them  but  it  was  too 
late  and  the  British  struck  them  in  the 
maneuvre.  To  give  the  result  in  bail 
game  parlance,  Washington  “scored  a 
goose  egg.”  Marquis  Marie  Jean  Paul 
Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier  La  Fayette 
had  a part  of  his  name  shot  away  and  a 
burning  question  was  “which  is  the  best 
road  to  Philadelphia?” 

At  Germantown  the  Associators  were 
on  the  right  where  they  encountered 
but  little  opposition  and  advanced  so 
far  that  they  had  to  be  called  back  after 
the  retreat  had  been  commenced. 

In  December  when  Washington  was 
encamped  at  Whitemarsh  supplies  of  all 
kinds  ran  low.  There  was  an  unequal 
supply  of  ammunition.  There  wrere  on 
the  average  of  the  army  six  rounds  per 
man,  though  the  Associators  were  pretty 
well  supplied. 

Howe  contemplated  a repetition  of  the 
movement  which  had  been  so  successful 
at  Brandywine,  viz.,  a secret  n:ove  until 
he  could  form  line  against  one  of  Wash- 
ington’s flanks  aud  then  ;t  vigorous  at- 
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tack.  Bat  Washington  got  timely  in- 
formation of  the  plan,  (probably  the 
Lydia  Darrah  Legend  might  fit  ia  here) 
and  advanced  Irvine’s  Division  (in  which 
was  Potter’s  brigade  and  other  Associa- 
tes) to  Chestnut  Hill  where  a fierce 
little  engagement  took  place.  Irvine 
(himself  a Scotch-Irishman  by  descent) 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  British  were  checked  and  later  fell 
back  to  Philadelphia.  A few  days  after 
they  made  a like  attempt  on  Washing- 
ton’s left  but  were  repulsed  by  Morgan’s 
riflemen. 

"When  Washington  decided  to  move 
from  Whitemarsh  to  Valley  Forge  his 
plan  was  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  at  Gulf 
Creek  (near  Norristown)  where  a tem- 
porary bridge  was  constructed  by  run- 
ning wagons  in  the  stream  and  laying  a 
boardwalk  on  them. 

Potter’s  brigade  was  sent  some  four 
miles  down  the  river  on  the  west  bank. 

When  a part  of  the  army  (Sullivan’s 
division)  had  crossed,  a force  of  the 
British  under  Lord  Cornwallis  who  had 
crossed  at  the  middle  ferry  (Market  St.) 
moved  rapidly  up,  the  object  being  to 
strike  the  Americans  when  divided  by 
the  river.  These  encountered  the  dough- 
ty Potter,  whose  generalship  was  here 
clearly  shown.  He  divided  his  force  and 
formed  two  lines,  one  on  the  best  po- 
sition at  hand,  and  the  other  on  a good 
position  some  distance  in  rear.  The 
orders  were  for  the  line  in  frout  to  “fight 
until  overpowered,  then  fall  back 
through  the  second  line,  reform  on  a 
good  position  and  commence  again  when 
the  second  line,  now  become  the  first, 
fell  back  through  them.”  In  this  way 
we  “disputed  the  matter  with  them  for 
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four  miles.” 

To  readily  understand  this,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  heavy  smooth  bore  musket 
carried  by  the  British  had  an  effective 
range  of  less  than  three  hundred  yards, 
and  the  Associators,  being  backwoods- 
men, were  marksmen. 

Sullivan’s  division  recrossed  the 
Schuylkill  and  joined  the  main  army. 

Washington  issued  a general  order 
thanking  Potter’s  Brigade  for  the  ser- 
vices rendered  on  this  occasion. 

The  Army  a few  days  later  crossed  the 
river  higher  up  and  reached  Valley 
Forge. 

History  belittles  the  achievements  of 
Potter  and  Irvine.  It  passes  them  by, 
by  terming  them  “minor  events  in  De- 
cember, 1777.” 

Therefore,  let  me  recapitulate  some  of 
the  conditions  attending  the  battle  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  showing  its  importance. 

The  officers  of  the  troops  which  ar- 
rived from  the  North  flushed  with  their 
recent  success  clamored  for  the  capture 
of  Philadelphia.  Washington  well  knew 
the  futility  of  such  an  attempt,  opposed 
it,  and  finally  assembled  a council  of  war 
to  discuss  it. 

Four  American  officers  in  the  council 
voted  for  an  assault  upon  the  lines  of 
the  greatly  superior  British  force,  but 
the  General,  sustained  by  eleven  others, 
disregarded  their  murmurs  and  rejected 
“the  mad  enterprise.” 

On  the  night  of  December  4th,  the 
British  marched  out  iu  force  to  attack 
the  American  lines,  and  Washington 
knowiug  that  his  supply  of  ammunition 
was  insufficient  for  a general  engagement 
in  the  field,  detailed  Irvine's  division 
(Associators  and  a small  number  of 
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Continentals)  as  a forlorn  hope  to  meet 
and  retard  them. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  Wink- 
elried,  who,  reaching1  out  his  brawny 
arms  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  gather- 
ed the  points  of  the  Austrian  spears 
against  his  own  bosom  and  pressing 
forward  with  the  cry  “make  way  for 
liberty”  caused  a breach  in  the  enemy’s 
lines  through  which  his  countrymen 
rushed  to  victory. 

Such  heroism  was  fittingly  illustrated 
by  Irvine,  who  rushed  to  the  point  of 
fiercest  attack  at  Chestnut  Hjll  from 
which  he  was  carried  away  by  the  British, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  while  his  object 
was  accomplished,  the  British  having 
been  repulsed  and  a great  disaster  to  the 
American  army  averted. 

Irvine,  as  before  said,  met  the  enemy 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  where,  leading  them, 
he  heroically  threw  his  division  of  raw 
Associators  against  an  overwhelmingly 
greater  force  of  highly  trained  British 
regulars,  and  checked  their  advance 
though  his  command  suffered  severely 
and  he  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

But  here  let  me  note  the  factor  his 
action  became  in  general  results.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Washington  speut  the 
day  and  night  (of  December  5th  when 
the  British  were  at  Chestnut  Hill)  in 
strengthening  his  position  at  White 
Marsh.  It  does  not  describe  his  method 
of  fortification,  but  as  his  men  were 
largely  backwoodsmen,  expert  with  the 
axe  and  trees  were  plenty,  I would  con- 
jecture that  it  was  the  construction  of 
“abattis”  so  arranged  as  to  hamper  the 
movements  of  the  British  lines  while  an 
“enfilade  fire”  would  be  directed  on 


them. 

Howe  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
after  a tentative  skirmish  on  Washing- 
ton’s left  refrained  from  the  aggressive. 

My  belief  is  that  he  had  in  mind  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  where  with  like  conditions 
sixty  French  soldiers,  allied  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  couriers  de  bois  and 
voyageurs  and  a few  Indians,  routed  the 
finest  army  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  mustered  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

Having  referred  to  Braddock’s  defeat, 
let  us  give  a brief  account  of  it.  It  is 
Pennsylvania  history. 

The  French  Government,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  Braddock’s  expedi- 
tion, appealed  to  the  scattered  French 
settlements  in  America  to  rally  to  the 
aid  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

One  of  these  was  Michilimackinac, 
governed  by  Sieur  De  Langlede. 

Le  Langlede  (more  commonly  called 
Langlede)  was  the  son  of  a French 
nobleman  and  his  Indian  wife.  He  was 
born  at  Mackinac.  As  a boy  he  was 
educated  under  tutors  in  America  and 
then  sent  to  France  to  complete  his 
education,  after  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  French  army.  Having 
shown  remarkable  administrative  ability 
he  was  sent  to  his  native  place  as  gover- 
nor, (a  small  office  having  a large  title.) 

On  receiving  the  notice  to  aid  Fort 
Duquesne  he  took  the  force  at  Mackinac 
consisting  of  one  company  (sixty 
regulars)  under  Captain  Beaujeau; 
gathered  a force  of  voyageurs  and 
couriers  de  bois,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
in  number,  seasoned  men  familiar  with 
fire  arms,  aud  started  in  canoes  down 
Lake  Huron  through  the  Detroit  River 
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and  Lake  Erie  to  Presque  Isle,  (now 
Erie,  Pa.)  Thence  they  portaged  their 
canoes  over  to  the  head  waters  of  French 
Creek  and  floated  down  that  and  the 
Allegheny  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

On  their  arrival  there  they  found  Col. 
Contrecoeur,  the  Commandant,  dis- 
mantling- the  fort  and  shipping  the 
armament  down  the  river  in  batteaux. 
On  Langlede’s  inquiry  why  he  did  that, 
his  reply  was  “When  Braddock  gets  his 
artillery  on  that  hill  he  will  quickly 
knock  our  palisades  into  splinters.” 
The  reply  of-Langlede  was  “You  need 
not  let  him  get  there  at  all;  meet  him  in 
the  woods.”  Contrecoeur,  who  wos 
trained  to  large  field  movements,  said 
his  force  was  too  small.  Then  Laoglede 
bristled  up  and  said  “If  you  will  do 
nothing,  I will  meet  him  with  my  own 
little  command.” 

By  that  time  the  British  were  close  at 
hand.  Langlede  made  a quick  recon- 
noisance,  selected  a spot  with  trees  for  his 
command,  started  out  with  it  accom- 
panied by  a few  volunteers  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  followed  by  the  loose  vaga- 
bond Indians  found  near  every  fort 
incited  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 

Contrecoeur  remained  in  the  Fort 
shipping  the  stores  down  the  river  and 
would  not  believe  that  Braddock  had 
been  defeated  until  the  Indians  com- 
menced to  come  in  with  plunder  of  a 
kind  which  would  be  abandoned  only  by 
a completely  routed  army.  Then  he 
fired  a salute  and  prepared  a report 
claiming  that  he  had  defeated  Braddock 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  French  and 
Indians. 

Captain  Beaujoau,  who  commanded 
the  only  company  of  regulars  iu  the 
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action,  being  killed,  could  make  no 
report,  so  Contrecoeur  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  it  up  to  suit  himself  and 
from  Contrecoeur’s  false  report  arises 
the  confusion  which  has  misled  histor- 
ians. He  failed  to  mention  Langlede 
and  the  Machiiimackinac  contingent, 
who  really  did  all  the  fighting  while  the 
Duquesne  garrison  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  escape  down  the  river. 

To  me  it  was  straightened  out  by  a 
scholarly  French  priest  given  to  histori- 
cal research  (who  had  access  to  military. 
Jesuit  and  other  records)  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  while  stationed  at 
Fort  Mackinac.  Contrecoeur  may  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Admiral  ByDg  had 
the  truth  been  known. 

None  of  the  regular  Fort  Duquesne 
garrison  except  a few  young  officers  who 
managed  to  join  Langlede  as  volunteers 
were  in  the  action. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  French  to 
the  British  side.  Gen.  Braddock,  who 
commanded,  was  an  officer  of  about  forty 
years’  experience.  Lie  was  brave  as  a 
lion,  and,  despite  his  years,  as  active  as 
a colt,  believed  in  the  validity  of  the 
British  military  system,  (the  three  rank 
battle  formation)  despised  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Indians  and  believed  that 
if  the  latter  were  met  by  a “solid  body” 
(as  he  termed  it)  they  could  be  undone — 
would  melt  away. 

The  head  of  his  column  reached  a 
somewhat  open  spot  faced  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  a curtain  of  foliage  and 
trees.  Suddenly  a man  dressed  as  an 
Indian  but  wearing  the  decorations  of  an 
officer,  sprang  from  the  woods  near  the 
head  of  the  column,  waved  a signal  and 
quickly  disappeared.  At  once  fire  on 
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the  British  troops  commenced.  Gage 
returned  volleys  but  only  hit  the  trees. 
Braddoek  hurried  to  the  front  of  the 
column  to  form  the  “solid  body”  in  line 
but  the  result  of  the  maneuvre  was  to 
mass  his  troops  against  the  very  muzzles 
of  a concealed  and  protected  enemy. 
They  made  a better  target  than  the  pro- 
verbial “barn  door.”  Every  shot  took 
effect;  Braddock  labored  heroically,  four 
horses  were  shot  under  him  before  he 
fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  result  has  often  been  told.  It 
was  first  defeat,  next  retreat,  then  panic. 

The  term  “deploy  as  skirmishers” 
was  not  as  yet  in  the  military  vocabulary 
but  Washington  knew  what  was  wanted 
and  extended  a line  of  riflemen  at  inter- 
vals in  rear  of  the  fleeing  army.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
French  force  was  a very  small  one,  saved 
Braddock’s  army. 

As  the  correctness  of  my  account  de- 
pends largely  on  the  numbers  engaged  I 
will  prove  it  by  one  solitary  witness, 
namely,  Capt.  Robert  Orme,  Aide  De- 
Camp  on  Gen.  Braddock’s  staff,  who  was 
a personal  friend  of  Washington  and  a 
writer  of  repute  on  military  suhjects. 

Capt.  Orme  says  the  number  of  the 
enemy  did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 
Now,  this  calculation  of  the  enemy  by 
Capt.  Orme  was  made  while  he  and  his 
command  were  under  a withering  fire 
which  they  had  little  opportunity  to  re- 
turn. There  are  among  you  men  who 
have  been  thus  situated  and  you  know 
the  tendency  is  to  overestimate  the 
numerical  force  of  the  enemy.  How  is 
that? 

The  preparations  by  C’ontrecoeur  to 
evacuate  Ft.  Duquesne  on  the  approach 
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of  Bradrlock  in  1755,  was  again  made 
available  in  1758,  when  Forbes  after  a 
snaii-like  movement,  approached  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  place  allowed  Wash- 
ington, who,  with  his  Virginians,  led  the 
van  to  make  such  a vigorous  attack  that 
the  entire  French  garrison  (500  in  num- 
ber) embarked  on  a fleet  of  batteaux 
and  floated  down  the  Ohio,  leaving  the 
site  on  which  Fort  Pitt  was  established 
provided  with  munition  of  war. 

This  convinces  me  that  the  method 
had  been  devised  long  before  (ab  initio.) 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  garrison, 
which  was  insecure  by  reason  of  remote- 
ness from  other  French  settlements  and 
rather  closely  contiguous  to  ever  ad- 
vancing English  colonies. 

My  belief  is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
French  in  establishing  Fort  Duquesne 
(built  in  1754)  was  not  to  secure  supre- 
macy in  the  Allegheny  region,  but  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  English  speak- 
ing population  to  the  Mississippi  valley 
(mainly  French  territory.) 

France  had  secured  sites  on  all  the 
streams  flowing  into  “The  Father  of 
Waters”  and  there  was  in  France  a 
sanguine  vision  of  glories  to  be  attained 
by  combining  French  thrift  with  Ameri- 
can soil  and  climate.  This,  I think, 
accounts  for  their  ever  preparedness  to 
move  the  Duquesne  force  to  some  point 
further  down  the  river. 

Let  us  now  drop  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  and  return  to  the  war  for  In- 
dependence. 

Braddock’s  defeat  was  the  first  large 
engagement  in  which  Washington  parti- 
cipated and  he  was  quick  to  see  that  the 
heavy  three  rank  line  of  battle,  formid- 
able as  it  was  in  the  op°n  field,  came  to 
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naught  when  directed  against  a force 
properly  posted  in  a well  selected  woods. 
It  was  a lesson  which  he  (Washington) 
kept  in  mind  and  a resource  which  he 
held  in  reserve  from  the  time  he  took 
command  at  Cambridge  until  the  smoke 
of  the  last  gun  fired  at  Yorktown  faded 
away  in  the  mist  of  the  York  River. 

Yvhile  Howe,  with  more  than  twenty 
thousand  well  appointed,  well  equipped 
and  well  disciplined  men,  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Philadelphia,  Washington’s  half 
clothed,  half  starved,  greatly  diminished 
army  shivered  at  Valley  Forge.  Irregu- 
lar American  detachments  patroied  the 
neutral  ground  between  the  two  places 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  “facile  prin- 
ceps”  of  diplomats,  commenced  to  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  our  government 

by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

********* 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Homer  Ames, 
of  Carlisle,  for  historical  research,  also 
to  Capt,  John  Colwell,  U.  S.  N.,  former 
Naval  Attache,  for  corroboratory  infor- 
mation from  British  Colonial  Records, 
in  London,  and  to  General  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  U,  S.  A.,  for  points  in  the  tac- 
tics and  equipment  of  the  period. 

T.  S. 
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BY  IRWIN  MAHON. 


Delivered  at  the  Hamilton  Library,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Friday  Evening , February  15,  1907 . 


Striking  and  magnificent  as  our  country 
is  in  it3  peculiar  attitude  and  rapid  growth, 
presenting  at  one  view  the  combined  ideas 
of  ability  to  resist  the  strong,  and  power  to 
defend  the  weak,  it  is  scarcely  less  majestic 
than  beautiful,  and  in  attempting  to  convey 
to  you  in  language  befitting  some  of  the 
important  facts  connected  with  its  early 
history,  and  the  birth  of  its  flag,  would 
seem  little  less  absurd,  than — 

“To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  Illy, 

To  throw  a perfume  o’er  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  Ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  lantern  light, 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish.” 

I will  try  however  to  recite,  as  best  I 
can,  a story  of  facts,  hoping  it  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  great  problem  has  yet  to  be  solved 
whether  America  was  originally  peopled 
from  Asia,  or  Asia  from  America.  How 
long  the  continent  had  been  peopled  before 
the  advent  of  Columbus  in  1492,  is  un- 
known, but  the  remains  of  aucient  mounds 
iu  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  prehistoric 
copper  mines  south  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
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shell  mounds  along  the  sea  coasts,  and 
other  remarkable  evidences,  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  attest  the  fact,  that 
an  aboriginal  people  existed  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  for  a period,  as  yet 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  even  approxi- 
mately estimate.  What  we  do  know  is, 
that  our  ancestors  from  Europe,  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization,  who  first  came  fiom 
England  and  settled  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  found  the  native  Indians 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  totaling  about  180,000,  speak- 
ing different  languages  or  dialect3.  This 
is  as  our  ancestors  found  America  in  1607, 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1558,  three 
hundred  and  forty  nine  years  ago,  the 
reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  termi- 
nated, and  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  who  gave 
to  Virginia,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  North  American  Union,  and, 
“the  Mother  of  Presidents,"  its  name,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  succeeded 
Mary  on  the  throue. 

Among  the  brilliant  figures  that  made 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  so  glorious, 
was  a courtier,  scholar,  statesman  and 
soldier,  named  Sir  Walter  Raliegh,  who  by 
reason  of  his  many  earnest  attempts  to 
found  an  American  settlement,  has  by 
many  been  called  the  maker  of  the  United 
States. 

Through  his  persistent  efforts  was  this 
great  and  powerful  oak  of  enterprise  plant- 
ed in  American  soil,  forty-nine  years  after 
Elizabeth  became  Queen  of  England,  and 
agreed  to  aid  Sir  Walter  Ealiegh  iu  his 
desire  to  found  an  American  settlement  in 
that  portion  of  this  New  World,  (Virginia) 
then  considered  a dominion  equal  in  wealth 
to  the  conquests  already  achieved  by 
Spain. 
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On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1607,  three 
ships  from  London,  with  105  emigrants, 
under  command  of  Newport,  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith,  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  following,  founded 
Jamestown,  This  was  the  first  English 
colony  in  the  United  States. 

Twelve  years  after  the  founding  of 
Jamestown,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1619, 
the  first  Colonial  Assembly  was  convened, 
based  on  Universal  suffrage.  This  was 
the  first  representative  legislative  body 
ever  assembled  in  tnis  country,  and  with 
the  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  this  gathering, 
began  the  breaking  A the  early  dawn  of 
American  Independence. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  six  years  after  the 
convening  of  this  Assembly,  on  the  18th 
day  of  April,  1775,  Paul  Revere  made  his 
celebrated  ride  to  Concord,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  April  19th,  the  first  blood  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  spilt  at 
Lexington. 

On  May  10th,  1775,  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  convened  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  John  Hancock  as  President,  an 
army  of  20,000  men  was  called  for  and 
Articles  of  Union  and  Confederation  adopt- 
ed; and  on  the  15ch  of  the  following  Judo 
General  Washington  was  elected  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  Artemus  Ward, 
Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler  and  Israel 
Patnam,  appointed  Major  Generals;  Hor- 
atio Gates,  Adjutant  General,  and  Seth 
Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David 
Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer, 
John  Thomas  and  Nathaniel  Green,  Brig- 
adier Generals. 

One  year  atter  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  on  the  7th  day 
of  June,  1776,  Richard  Hemv  Lee  present- 
ed his  resolution  wrhich  declared,  that — 
“The  United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
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free  and  independent  states ; that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  their  political  connection 
with  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be 
totally  dissolved/’  Seven  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution ; 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia;  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roger  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  Living- 
ston, of  New  York,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  five  to  prepare  a declaration  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Tbomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  Chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  the  great,  grand 
duty  of  preparing  this  now  more  than 
famous  document,  was  assigned  to  him. 

On  the  2ud  day  of  August,  1776,  the 
names  of  all  but  two  of  the  fifty  six  sign- 
ers to  the  Declaration  of  our  American 
Independence  were  affixed,  and  shortly 
after  these  two  were  added.  The  last  of 
these  fifty-six  signers  to  pass  away  was 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland, 
and  he  died  in  1832. 

On  September  3rd,  1783,  nine  years 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
last  act  of  the  revolution  was  consummated 
when  David  Hartley,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  John  Jay  on  the  part  of  t tie  United 
States,  signed  the  treaty  that  concluded 
the  Independence  of  the  American  States. 

Two  months  and  twenty  two  days  after 
the  signing  of  this  treaty,  on  the  25ch  day 
of  November,  1783,  the  British  army  evac- 
uated New  York,  and  on  the  following  4th 
day  of  December,  General  Geoige  Wash- 
ington, at  his  quarters  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  took  farewell  of 
his  officers,  and  proceeded  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  where  the  Continental  Congress 
was  in  sessiou,  and  rendering  his  account 
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of  expenses  as  Commander  in-Chief, 
amounting  to  $74,480,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  refusing  all  compensation  for 
services,  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  with  the 
glorious  rays  of  the  golden  snn  of  success 
shining  full  upon  it,  the  old  Continental 
Congress  expired,  and  the  new  National 
Government  went  into  full  operation.  The 
first  session  of  its  Congress  was  held  in 
New  York;  its  second  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  remained  until  1800,  when  it  was 
moved  to  Washington  City,  its  present 
home. 

On  April  6th,  1789,  the  first  electoral 
vote  was  counted,  and  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month,  General  Washington  was 
notified  at  Mt.  Vernon,  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  Vice  President.  On  the 
23rd  of  April  Washington  reached  New 
York,  and  on  the  30ch,  with  John  Adams, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Baron  Steuben,  Gen- 
erals St.  Clair  and  Knox,  Roger  Sherman 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  standing  be- 
side him,  on  the  street  balcony  of  Federal 
Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  street,  the  oath 
of  office  wes  administered  by  Chancellor 
Livingston,  and  as  Washington  kissed  the 
Bible,  Chancellor  Livingston  exclaimed, — 
“It  is  done,  long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States/’ 

Immediately  following  the  inaugural 
address,  which  was  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  bofoie  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a 
special  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

At  the  beginning  of  Washington’s  ad- 
ministration the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  3,929,214,  credited  to 
Connecticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
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Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
the  Ohio  south  of  the  river. 

From  17G0  to  1770  inclusive,  the  average 
colonial  imports  were  about  $8,817,045, 
and  exports,  $5,222,975.  At  the  close  of 
Washington's  second  term  in  1797,  the 
national  expenses  for  the  year  were  $8,- 
626,012;  the  debt  $82,064,479 ; and  imports 
$75,379,406,  and  exports  $56,850,206. 

In  one  hundred  and  ten  years  from  that 
time,  in  1907,  we  find  the  United  Stares 
covering  an  area  of  3,690,822  square  miles 
with  a population  of  nearly  oae  hundred 
millions  of  people,  with  a foreign  carrying 
trade  imports  and  exports  amounting  to 
nearly  three  billions  of  dollars. 

All  this,  and  more,  very  much  more  than 
it  is  possible  to  mention  at  this  time,  is 
what  we  see,  and  as  loyal  Americans 
should  reverence,  in  th9  Flag  of  our 
Country. 

It  has  been  well,  and  truly  said,  that 
“The  security  of  the  future  of  our  Nation 
does  not  lie  in  its  invincible  navy,  its  far 
flung  battle  lines,  its  natural  resources  and 
its  endless  whir  of  factory  wheels;  it  lies 
in  the  little  children  who  will  some  day  be 
the  controllers  of  its  destinies."  What 
then  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us? 
Where  does  it  begin?  How  far  does  it 
extend?  Where  doe3  It  stop?  Are  things 
done,  and  things  left  undone  by  us,  re- 
sponsible for  the  tragedies  and  imperfect 
understanding  of  & force,  which  is  not  be- 
ing properly  utilized,  or  entirely  neglected? 
These  are  questions  not  alone  of  a local, 
but  a national,  and  inter  national  charac- 
ter. They  are  problems  for  the  parent, 
the  statesman  and  the  unselfish  loyal 
American  Citizen,  desiring  to  perpetuate  a 


free  ami  independent  republic,  to  solve. 

The  history  of  our  illustrious  men,  and 
the  history  of  the  birth  of  our  Flag,  are 
stories  of  liberty,  virtue  and  glory.  Such 
however,  has  been  our  culpable  negligence 
of  their  fame  that  little  other  memorial  is  to 
be  found  of  most  of  our  illnstrons  men,  than 
what  has  been  incorporated  in  the  public 
records  of  their  times.  AH  that  is  instruc- 
tive in  their  private  biography,  all  that  is 
individual  in  their  characters,  is  rapidly 
fading  from  memory;  and  there  is  danger, 
lest  to  the  next  generation  the  names  of 
Green,  Marion  and  Wayne,  of  Otis,  Lau- 
rens, Rutledge,  and  Pendleton,  of  Dickin- 
son, Sherman,  Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton, 
and  the  birth  and  history  of  the  Flag  of 
our  Country,  will  be  mere  names  of  his- 
tory, calling  up  no  associations,  inculcat- 
ing no  example,  kindling  no  emotion. 
Their  memories  will  shine  as  from  afar, 
like  the  stars  of  other  systems,  whose 
cheering  warmth  and  useful  light  are  lost 
in  the  distance. 

It  is  not  of  men,  however,  we  will  now 
talk,  but  of  our  Flag,  from  whose  birth, 
and  life,  the  memories  of  our  great  men 
can  never  be  effaced.  That  Flag  in 
which,  as  the  moon  whose  silver  crescent 
was  huug  in  the  blue  heavens  when  the 
first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world  with 
its  mighty  and  mysterious  wing,  we  see, 
the  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  the  mighty  and  mysterious 
wing  of  the  early  sunrise  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  that  heaven  born  inspi- 
ration, which  no  earthly  power  could  baffle 
or  subdue,  and  rocked  to  success,  the  rest- 
less tide  of  hope,  that  shadowed  this  in- 
fant nation  in  its  tempest  tossed  struggle 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

A place  under  the  protecting  care  of 
that  Flag,  is  good  enough  for  us  all,  and 
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the  first  great  duty  of  the  parent,  and  the 
teachers  of  all  institutions  of  learning,  is 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  American 
boys  and  girls,  a sincere  reverence  for 
their  country,  and  their  country's  Flag, 
and  the  importance  of  never  forgetting, 
that  it  is  the  only  Flag  in  all  the  world, 
whose  radiance  fired  the  souls  of  the 
fathers  of  our  country,  who  with  their 
followers,  sent  statesmen,  whose  love  of 
country  was  exalted  and  purified  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  and  whose  reverence  for 
virtue  was  warmed  and  animated,  and 
brought  home  to  their  hearts  by  its  onion 
with  pride  and  love  of  country,  to  repre 
sent,  and  make  laws  for  them,  in  onr  then 
Halls  of  Legislation,  and  it  was  this  Flag, 
this  Starry  Banner,  that  was  the  first 
single  lamp  glittering  with  the  radiance  of 
freedom  that  hung  above  our  heads,  and  it 
is  this  single  Fiag  that  the  youth  of  our 
land,  must  be  taught  to  keep  floating  above 
their  heads,  wherever  they  make  their 
homes. 

Perhaps,  as  a matter  of  record,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  you,  for  it  all  has  to  do 
with  cur  Flag,  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  suggested 
by  Patrick  Henry, Thomas  Jefferson,  Kich- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  and  other  Virginians,  was 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  which  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia,  September  5th, 
1774,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
ago,  holding  its  session  with  fifty  five  dele- 
gates, representing  all  the  Colonies,  excep- 
ing  Georgia,  with  Payton  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  as  President.  This  was  the  Con- 
gress that  passed  the  resolution  commend- 
ing Massachusetts  in  its  conflict  with  the 
Ministers,  and  exhorted  all  to  press  on  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  this  Congress  that  prepared  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  formulated  and  entered 
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into  the  agreement, — that  all  delegates, 
and  all  their  constituents  should  cease  all 
importations  from  Great  Brifcian,  and 
adopted  measures  for  organizing  commit- 
tees in  every  town  and  city  to  see  that- 
this  agreement  was  enforced  by  every 
species  of  popular  influence.  - 
It  was  this  Congress  that  issued  the  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britian,  and  to  Canada,  of  which  William 
Pitt,  who  in  1766  was  created  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  in  whom,  for  a time  it  was  be- 
lieved, rested  the  supremacy  of  the  politi- 
cal world,  said,  in  speaking  of  the  petition 
to  the  King,  entreating  him  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies  their  violated 
rights,  “For  solidity  of  reason,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under 
a complication  of  diffleult  circumstances, 
no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in 
preference  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.  The  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  a mighty  continental  nation  must  be 
in  vain.”  Is  there  enough  of  the  the  iron 
that  was  in  the  red  blood  of  the  fathers  of 
our  country,  left  in  the  blood  of  the 
American  boys  and  girls  of  today,  for 
them  to  say  as  much  as  this  for  their 
country,  and  stand  by  it  as  the  heroes  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  did? 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  proclaimed 
liberty,  and  when  the  debates  were  ended 
and  .the  result  announced,  “Old  Liberty 
Bell”,  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land,  by  ringing  out  the  joyful  annun- 
ciation for  more  than  two  hours.  It  an- 
nounced the  proclamation  of  war  in  1812; 
it  announced  the  proclamation  of  peace  in 
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1815 ; it  rang  for  the  reception  o£  Lafayette 
in  1824;  and  it  rang  for  the  last  time,  and 
cracked  tolling  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  July  8th, 
1835.  On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1777,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  amidst  war’s 
alarm,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United 
States  of  North  Amerida  was  born.  Con- 
gress on  that  day,  having  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  — 

“That  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate,  red  and  white, 
that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in 
a blue  field,  representing  a new  constella- 
tion.” 

It  has  never  been  known  to  what  influ- 
ence the  country  is  indebted  for  the  choice 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  in  “Old  Glory,” 

Some  suppose  that  the  stripes  were  of 
Dutch  origin,  as  they  occur  in  Dutch 
armorial  bearings,  while  others  long  con- 
sidered the  design  was  adopted  out  of 
courtesy  to  General  Washington,  ou  whose 
Coat  of  Arms  the  stars  and  stripes  appear. 

But  neither  idea  is  accepted  now.  Gen- 
eral Washington  is  said  to  have  been  very 
proud  of  his  blue  blood,  his  ancestry,  and 
his  heraldic  rights.  Therefore  it  would 
seem,  if  he  had  been  honored  by  the  use 
of  devices  from  his  Coat  of  Arms,  he  would 
have  spoken  of  it  to  his  closest  friends. 
Nothing,  however,  is  in  evidence  of  this, 
and  no  reference  to  such  a possibility  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.  Nevertheless,  Washing 
ton  was  closely  associated  with  the  first 
stars  and  stripes  flag  that  ever  Hew  as  the 
standard  of  the  country.  Its  construction 
was  under  his  personal  direction,  assisted 
by  a committee  authorized  by  Congress  to 
design  a suitable  fiag  for  the  new  Nation. 
This  was  at  Philadelphia  some  time  be- 
tween May  23rd  and  June  7th,  1777,  in 
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the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roes,  239 
Arch  Street.  This  house  is  still  standing. 
Mrs.  Ross,  who  was  Miss  “Betsey”  Gris- 
com,  was  a relative  of  Col.  Ross  and  kept 
an  upholstering  establishment. 

When  General  Washington,  the  Hon. 
George  Ross  and  other  members  of  the 
flag  committee  called  upon  Mrs.  Ross  to 
inquire  whether  she  could  make  a flag, 
from  a rough  sketch  made  by  General 
Washington,  her  reply  was  that  she  “did 
not  know  whether  she  could  or  not,  but 
she  would  try.”  The  sketch  called  for 
thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  and  thirteen 
six  pointed  stars,  stars  of  that  kind  having 
embellished  the  early  coinage  Of  the 
country,  Mrs.  Ross  suggested  that  five- 
pointed  stars  would  be  better,  explaining 
how  such  stars  could  be  cut  from  paper. 
Her  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  Wash- 
ington made  the  change  in  his  sketch. 

Mrs.  Ross  made  a great  success  of  the 
first  flag,  which  was  finished  ou  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  for  many  years  afterward 
she  was  the  manufacturer  of  flags  for  the 
government.  Her  children  succeeded 
her  in  the  business. 

The  flag  of  June  14th,  1777,  was  differ- 
ent from  the  one  of  today,  having  but 
thirteen  stars  in  the  blue  field.  Bo  far  as 
is  known,  the  blue  field  was  taken  from 
the  banner  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  to 
signify,  in  the  same  manner,  the  league 
and  covenant  of  the  United  Colonies 
against  oppression.  Also,  symbolizing 
vigilance,  perseverance  and  justice. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the 
circle,  indicated  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union.  These  with  the  thirteen  stripes, 
declared  the  number  of  the  United  Colon- 
ies, and  the  stripes  denoted  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  States  to  the  Union,  and  their 
dependence  ou  them. 
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Before  ‘'Old  Glory”  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze,  the  Colonies  had  many  and  divers 
emblems  and  flags.  The  standard  of  Great 
Britain  was  used  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  but  each  Colony  added  to  it 
some  local  distinguished  design.  The 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  adopted  the  Pine 
Tree  on  its  flags  and  coins,  and  this  em- 
blem became  famous.  The  armed  ships 
of  New  Fork  flew  a white  flag,  on  which 
was  inscribed  a black  beaver,  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  Arms  of  the  State. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  March  22nd, 
1785,  and  went  into  force  the  following 
November.  It  was  repealed  March  18th, 
1766.  When  tidiDgs  of  the  repeal  reached 
this  country,  the  whole  people  arose  in 
joy,  and  iD  honor  of  the  event,  a tall  lib- 
erty pole  was  erected  in  “The  Fields,”  in 
New  York,  bearing  a flag  emblazoned 
with  the  words,  “The  King,  Pitt  and  Lib- 
erty.” A statue  of  Pitt  was  ordered  for 
Wall  Street,  and  one  of  George  the  Third, 
for  Bowling  Green.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  soldiers  cut  down  the  liberty  pole; 
a second  one  was  erected,  only  to  share 
the  same  fate  in  the  spring  of  1766  Flags 
with  the  word  “Liberty”  od  them,  were 
continually  hoisted,  and  as  continually 
cat  down,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that 
the  poles  were  girt  with  iron,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  colors  were 
carried  by  the  few  Americans  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  but  soon  after  the  staunch 
old  Continentals  chose  a flag,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  Arms  of  Connecticut, 
bearing  the  motto,  in  latin,  “God  who 
transported  us  hither,  will  sustain  us.” 

There  are  many  and  conflicting  state- 
ments about  the  flags  of  that  period,  and 
no  doubt  many  conflicts  took  place  with- 
out the  inspiring  sight  of  a flag.  At  the 
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battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  the  17th,  1775. 
it  is  supposed  a red  flag  bearing  the  taunt, 
“Come  if  you  dare,"  was  carried  by  the 
patriots.  This  may  be  true,  because,  at 
that  time  flags  were  most  desired  that 
conveyed  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  serve  as  a poetic  symbol  of 
liberty  and  union. 

The  flag  that  was  well  known  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  was  of 
blue,  with  a field  of  white  quartered  by  a 
red  St.  George’s  Cross.  In  the  upper  in- 
ner quarter  stood  a Pine  Tree.  In  Loos* 
ing’s  “Field  Book  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion/’ he  states,  that  a Mrs.  Manning 
claimed  that  this  flag  was  carried  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Her  authority  for 
the  statement,  was  her  father,  who  took 
part  in  the  engagement. 

On  January  2nd,  1776,  the  “Grand 
Union  Flag,”  the  parent  of  the  “Old 
Glory”  of  today,  was  hoisted.  Its  field 
was  composed  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George 
aud  St.  Andrew,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
British  ensign,  but  the  fly  of  the  new  flag 
was  made  up  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white.  It  was  this  flag  that  was 
raised  on  ths  American  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  saluted  with  thirteen 
guns  aud  thirteen  cheers. 

The  design  of  the  Grand  Union  Flag 
was  the  work  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Lynch 
aud  Mr.  Harrison.  The  King’s  colors 
were  retained  in  the  jack  to  represent  the 
still  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  in  place  of  the  red  fly,  the 
thirteen  red  and  white  bars  were  institut- 
ed, to  symbolize  the  union  of  the  colonies 
against  tyrants. 

This  was  the  flag  that  flaw  from  the 
mast  head  of  the  Constitution;  also,  the 
Couatelation,  before  Tripoli,  in  her  mem- 
orable encounter  with  L Vengeance,  and 
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L' Insurgent.  It  was  the  flag  that  waved 
over  the  forts  of  Dern,  and  at  Lake  Erie 
and  New  Orleans,  and  was  borne  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Essex,  the 
first  United  States  war  vessel  to  display  a 
pennant  beyond  either. 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago,  in 
1800,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  first 
seen  before  the  crescent  beneath  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  on  the  United  States 
frigate,  George  Washington,  commanded 
by  Captain  William  Bainbridge.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  bearing  of  tribute  from  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  the  Sultan.  When  the 
stars  and  stripes  appeared  at  the  Bosphor- 
us, no  one  knew  wnat  the  flag  represented, 
and  Captain  Bainbridge  had  to  resort  to 
stratagem  in  order  to  pass  the  forts  and 
castles.  When  nearing  the  fort,  he  short- 
ened sail,  and  ordered  the  firing  of  a 
salute,  which  was  quickly  responded  to  by 
the  forts,  and  when  the  dense  smoke  oc- 
casioned by  the  firing  cleared  away,  the 
astonished  Turks  saw  that  the  George 
Washington  had  glided  through  the  narrow 
Straits,  and  was  far  on  her  way  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

Twenty  four  years  after  the  fifteen- 
barred  flag  had  been  adopted,  a further 
change  in  the  National  Ensign  became 
necessary,  occasioned  by  the  admission  of 
five  states  to  the  Union,  viz:  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
The  increased  number  of  States  must  be 
represented  on  the  flag,  without  destroying 
its  distinctive  character.  The  desire  of 
the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
was  to  increase  the  stars  and  bars  to 
twenty  each,  but  were  soon  convinced  that 
if  the  United  States  continued  to  grow, 
that  such  change  would  become  unwieldy. 

Captain  S.  C.  Keid,  the  Commander  of 
the  celebrated  privateer,  General  Arm- 
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strong,  suggested  that,  the  number  of 
stripes  be  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  the 
bine  field  contain  a number  of  stars  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  States  in 
the  Union.  This  suggestion  was  adopted 
April  14th,  1818,  just  eighty-nine  years 
ago  this  past  April  14th,  1907.  This  first, 
flag  was  made  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Reid,  and  had 
twenty- four  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a large  star.  Captain  S.  C.  Reid  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  was  therefore 
the  father  of  the  flag.  The  gallant  defence 
of  his  ship  in  Fayal  Rhoads,  against  the 
attach  of  a British  squadron  in  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  that  port,  made  his  name 
historical.  He  died  in  Washington  City, 
in  1861. 

Two  well  known  flags  were  much  in  use 
in  Colonial  days,  viz:  the  Pine  Tree  Flag, 
and  the  Rattlesnake  Flag.  The  Pine  Tree 
was  taken  from  the  flag  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  motto,  “An  Appeal  to  Heaven/' 
added  to  it. 

It  was  this  design  for  a flag  that  Colonel 
Reid  suggested  as  a National  Emblem,  and 
on  October  20th,  1775,  wrote  to  Colonels 
Clover  and  Moylan,  asking  them  if  they 
would  decide  upon  some  particular  color 
for  a flag  by  which  the  Continental  vessels 
might  know  one  another.  And  closed  his 
letter  by  asking  his  fellow  officers,  what 
they  thought  of  a white  flag,  with  a Pine 
Tree  in  the  center,  and  the  motto,  “An 
Appeal  to  Heaven."  His  suggestion  was 
soon  after  adopted,  and  the  first  six 
schooners  commissioned  by  General  Wash- 
ington, and  those  commissioned  by  the 
Colonies,  sailed  under  this  flag. 

But  one  of  the  most  famous  flags  under 
which  the  Colonists  took  their  stand,  m 
defence  of  their  rights,  was  the  Rattlesnake 
Flag. 

Far  back  in  1754,  when  Benjamin 
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Franklin  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  “Gazette/'  an  article  appear- 
ed in  that  paper  nrgiDg  the  Colonies  to 
unite'  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  the  French. 
The  article  was  warm  and  earnest,  and 
closed  with  a wood  cut  of  a snake  divided 
into  several  parts,  each  part  bearing  the 
initials  of  one  of  the  Colonies,  the  whole 
placed  above  tho  motto,  “Join  or  Die," 
or  “Unite  or  Die"  in  large  letters. 

This  device  came  into  great  prominence 
in  1774  and  1776,  when  the  union  of  the 
Colonies  to  secure  their  liberty  was  urged. 
The  snake  was  divided  into  thirteen  parts, 
and  many  newspapers  of  that  day  used 
the  design  as  a headpiece. 

On  Febrnary  9th,  1776,  Colonel  Gadsden 
presented  to  Congress  an  elegant  standard, 
such  as  was  to  be  used  by  the  Commander- 
in  Chief  of  the  American  navy.  This  flag 
was  of  bright  yellow,  the  center  bearing 
a lively  representation  of  a rattlesnake  in 
the  attitude  of  striking.  The  motto  below 
was,  “Don't  tread  on  me."  Congress 
adopted  this  design,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  attention,  ordered  the  flag  hung  in  the 
Congress  room  and  carefully  preserved. 

Historians  claim  that  the  color  of  this 
flag  was  suggested  by  the  quarantine  flag 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  yellow  with  a 
black  spot  in  the  middle,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  plague  spot.  The  two 
flags  looked  somewhat  alike  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  rattlesnake  doubly  indicated 
the  deadly  character  of  its  venom,  and 
the  danger  of  treading  on  it. 

There  were  very  many  variations  of  the 
rattlesnake  flag.  It  was  also  used  upon  a 
field  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes.  Ia 
the  latter  case,  it  was  represented  as  un« 
du’.ating  across  the  flag. 

The  first  independent  flag  displayed  in 
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South  Carolina,  was  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Jackson  on  James  Island,  September  13th, 
1775.  Colonel  Moultrie,  who  had  been 
requested  by  the  Council  of  Safety  to 
procure  a flag,  had  a large  blue  one  made 
with  a white  crescent  in  one  corner.  The 
crescent  was  used  in  uniform  with  the 
dress  of  the  troops  who,  besides  wearing 
blue,  had  their  caps  adorned  with  cres* 
cents  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words, 
“Liberty  or  Death.” 

It  was  the  crescent  flag  that  Bergeant 
Jasper  so  gallantly  rescued  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Moultrie,  June  28th,  1776. 

Th8  first  legislation  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  the  Federal 
Navy,  was  October  18th,  1775,  when 

several  cruisers  were  equipped  and  sent  to 
sea  for  cruises  of  three  months.  These 
vessels  flew  the  Pine  Tree  Fiag.  Before 
the  year  closed  the  Navy  of  the  Colonies 
consisted  of  seventeen  vessels.  There 
were  five  first  lieutenants,  the  senior  being 
John  Paul  Jones.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Alfred,  December  the 
7th,  1775,  but  his  commission  was  not 
issued  until  December  22nd,  1775. 

This  doughty  commander  records  that 
his  was  the  first  Man  of  War  to  display  the 
fiag  of  our  country,  and  that  it  was  run 
aloft  by  his  own  hands. 

This  statement  has  been  doubted,  and 
more  than  this,  nothing  is  known  as  to 
what  kind  of  a flag  Commander  Jones 
flew  at  the  masthead  of  his  vessel.  It  may 
have  been  the  Grand  Union  Flag.  One 
historian  has  said,  Cooper,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Jones,  states  that  it  was  the  Pine 
Tree  Fiag  of  the  Massachusetts  Cruisers, 
with  a rattlesnake  coiled  about  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  above  the  motto,  “Don’t 
Tread  on  Me.” 

Striped  Flags  were  in  use  at  that  time, 
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because  the  sailing  signalling  direction  of 
the  ships  that  sailed  from  the  Delaware 
Capes  February  17th,  1776,  did  so  by 
order;- that  for  fleet  attack,  the  standard 
should  be  hoisted  to  the  maintop  mast- 
head, with  the  striped  Jack  and  ensign  in 
their  proper  place. 

The  Standard  was  probably  the  Yellow 
Rattlesnake  Flag. 

John  Adams  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Elbridge  Gerry,  January  28th,  1813,  dis- 
putes the  claim  of  John  Paul  Jones,  that 
he  hoisted  the  first  American  Flag. 

Mr.  Adams  states  in  his  letter,  “Phila- 
delphia is  boasting  that  Paul  Jones  has 
asserted  m his  journal  that  his  hand  hoist- 
ed the  first  American  flag,  and  Captain 
Barry  has  asserted  that  the  first  British 
flag  was  struck  to  him.  Mow  I assert  that 
the  first  American  Flag  w as  hoisted  by 
Captain  John  Mauley,  and  the  first  British 
Flag  was  struck  to  him.” 

Manley  was  Captain  of  the  Schooner 
Lee  of  four  guns,  ten  swivels,  and  fifty 
men,  which  captured  the  British  transport 
brig  Nancy,  early  in  the  war. 

The  Nancy  had,  besides  military  stores, 
several  brass  guns,  and  a mortar,  which 
afterwards  was  mounted  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  and  used  in  driving  the  British 
out  of  Boston,  and  her  fleet  from  the  har- 
bor, November  29th,  1775.  There  is  no 
account  of  what  flag  Manley  hoisted,  but 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Pine  Tree 
Flag. 

There  have  been  several  changes  made, 
or  suggested,  in  the  United  States  Flag, 
adopted  June  14th  1777.  The  first  sug- 
gestion was  that  the  thirteen  white  stars, 
in  the  blue  field,  should  be  grouped  about 
a lyre,  thus  embodying  the  constellation 
Lyra,  signifying  harmony.  This  idea  was 
not  adopted. 
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Before  any  chauge  was  made  in  the  flag, 
the  thirteen  stars,  and  thirteen  stripes 
were  unfurled  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11th,  1777,  eight  days  after  the 
official  promulgation  of  the  flag  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  Germantown,  October 4th, 
1777. 

The  starry  banner  witnessed  the  opera- 
tions against  Burgoyne,  and  his  surrender 
after  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  October  17th, 
1777 ; the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  September  19th,  1781,  and  it  waved 
triumphantly  in  the  eyes  of  the  English, 
and  was  made  brighter  and  more  glorious 
than  ever,  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
November  25th,  1783. 

On  the  morning  of  the  evacuation,  Gen- 
eral Knox  marched  to  Bowery  Lane,  and 
waited  there  until  one  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  British  soldiers  left  their 
posts,  and  marched  down  to  White  Hall. 
The  American  troops  followed  them,  and 
before  three  o’clock  General  Knox  took 
formal  possession  of  Fort  George.  The 
British  troops  claimed  the  right  of  posses- 
ion until  noon,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
an  amusing  incident  took  place. 

The  keeper  of  a boarding  house,  who 
was  oveiflowing  with  patriotism,  ran  out 
au  American  Flag,  the  first  one  in  the 
city,  early  in  the  morning.  His  action  so 
exasperated  the  British  Marshall,  Cun- 
ningham, that  he  promptly  ordered  it  re- 
moved. Regardless  of  this  order  the  flag 
remained  flying,  and  seeing  h>s  order  was 
not  obeyed,  he  volunteered  to  take  it  down. 
He  no  sooner  made  the  attempt,  when  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding 
house,  appeared  with  a broom,  which  she 
plied  so  vigorously  on  the  head  of  Marshall 
Cunningham  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  all  the  powder  beaten  out  of  his  wig. 

The  original  flag  hoisted'at  the  evacua- 
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tion  of  New  York  was  long  preserved  in 
the  American  Museums  in  that  city.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Museum 
burned. 

One  of  the  first  military  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  flag,  took  place  August 
2nd,  1777,  when  Lieutenants  Bird  and 
Brandt  invested  Fort  Stanix,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Peter  Gainsvoort. 

There  w as  no  flag  in  the  garrison  when 
the  enemy  appeared,  but  pride,  patriotism, 
and  ingenuity,  soon  overcame  the  matter. 
The  design  of  the  flag  jast  adopted  by 
Congress,  was  known,  and  a flag  was 
quickly  made.  Sheets  were  cut  up  for 
stars,  and  white  stripes.  The  red  was 
supplied  from  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  collect- 
ed from  the  soldiers,  while  the  blue  was 
obtained  from  a dutch  cloak  belonging  to 
Coionel  Abraham  Swartwout  of  Dutchess 
County.  On  August  22nd  the  siege  was 
raised,  but  what  became  of  the  flag,  is-not 
known. 

A decided  change  was  made  in  the  flag 
in  1794.  On  January  13th  of  that  year,  a 
law  was  passed,  that  after  May  1st,  1795, 
the  flag  should  be  composed  of  fifteen  red 
and  white  stripes,  and  fifteen  stars  in  a 
blue  field.  This  was  the  flag  of  the  war 
of  1812  It  was  this  flag  that  witnessed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1795,  at  Greenville, 
and  nearly,  if  not  all  the  victories  achiev- 
ed by  the  only  General,  excepting  Wash- 
ington and  Green,  General  Harrison,  upon 
whom  powers  were  conferred  greater  than 
had  ever  been  exercised  by  any  command- 
er. The  changing  of  the  flag  as  described, 
was  due  to  the  admission  to  the  Union  of 
Vermont  on  March  4th,  1791,  and  Ken- 
tucky on  June  1st,  1792,  making  fifteen 
states  iu  the  Union. 

The  Act  originated  in  the  Senate,  and 
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when  sent  to  the  House,  provoked  great 
discussion.  The  bill  however  passed,  and 
the  flag  was  adopted  March  27th,  1794. 
The  Constitution,  better  known  as  “Old 
Ironsides/'  was  the  first  9hip  to  carry  this 
flag  to  sea. 

About  the  time  of  the  return  to  the 
thirteen  original  stripes,  many  suggestions 
were  made  to  change  the  style  of  the  flag; 
among  the  most  prominent  designs  sug- 
gested was  that  of  a flag  to  be  quartered, 
the  upper  staff  square  to  be  blue,  and  con- 
tain. the  thirteen  white  stars,  with  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  on  a white  field  below 
the  second  quarter,  and  in  the  upper 
quarter,  an  out-spread  eagle,  and  in  the 
quarter  beneath,  the  thirteen  red  and 
white  stripes.  It  was  never  adopted. 

After  the  new  flag,  as  we  have  it  today 
was  adopted,  Illinois  was  the  first  State  to 
add  a star  That  State  was  admitted, 
December  14th,  1819.  The  last  to  be  ad- 
mitted was  Utah  January  14th,  1896. 

On  February  14th,  1778,  the  ship  Ran- 
ger in  command  of  Captain  Paul  Jones, 
entered  Graberon  Bay,  France,  and  the 
flag  was  saluted  by  Admiral  La  Motte,  re- 
presenting the  French  Government.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  American  Flag  was 
ever  saluted  by  a foreign  power. 

The  first  American  Flag  flown  in  a for- 
eign port  was  by  the  Brig  Nancy,  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Hugh  Montgomery,  at 
St.  Thomas,  in  1776.  And  on  April  27 ch, 
1805,  at  Tripoli  was  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  displayed  ou  a fortress  of  the  Old 
World,  when  the  fifteen  starred  and  strip- 
ed flag,  was  raised  in  victory. 

it  was  said  to  have  been  raised  over 
Fort  Nassau,  New  Providence,  oa  the  2Sth 
day  of  January,  177S,  when  Captain  John 
Rathburu  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
captured  several  prizes  in  the  harbor. 
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This  is  also  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
occasions  on  which  the  American  Flag 
was  nailed  to' its  staff  in  token  of  absolute 
defiance,  as  the  people  of  the  city  gather- 
ed 500  strong,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  fort. 

The  honor  of  having  first  hoisted  the 
American  Flag  in  an  English  port,  after 
the  treaty  of  1783,  belongs  to  the  Bedford 
of  Nantucket,  commanded  by  Captain 
William  Moores,  and  owned  by  William 
Botch  of  New  Bedford.  The  Bedford 
arrived  in  the  Downs,  February  3rd,  1783, 
with  487  butts  of  whale  oil,  and  the 
“Political  Magazine’’  of  that  date  says, 
“This  is  the  first  vessel  which  has  dis- 
played the  thirteen  rebellions  stripes  of 
America  in  any  British  Port.” 

It  is  said  that  the  first  American  flag 
ever  seen  by  George  111  was  one  painted 
by  Copley,  as  a background  for  a picture 
of  a ship  bearing  the  news  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Ship  Empress,  commanded  by 
Captain  Green,  carried  the  flag  first  in 
China,  February,  1784.  The  Chinese  call- 
ed this  ship,  “Kaw-Kee-Cheum,”  or  flag 
flower  ship,  in  compliment  to  the  beauti- 
ful colors  of  the  flag.  And  the  Ship 
Franklin,  Captain  Doveranx,  December 
lltb,  1798,  flew  our  colors  first  in  Japan. 

The  first  ship  to  carry  the  American 
flag  around  the  world,  was  the  Columbia, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Kendrick. 
She  was  accompanied  by  the  sloop  Wash- 
ington, commanded  by  Captain  Kobert 
Gray.  These  ships  left  Boston  September 
30th,  17S7,  doubled  the  Horn  the  follow- 
ing year,  reaching  home  August  30th. 
1790.  On  May  11th,  1792,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  in  command  of 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  the  Columbia  enter- 
ed a great  and  beautiful  river,  whose 
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waters  empty  iDto  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ami 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  his  vessel 
(The  Columbia.)  From  the  ship’s  mast 
head,  floated  the  identical  flag  fashioned 
by  the  cunning  hands  of  Betsy  Ross,  (the 
first  American  Flag  ever  made)  floating 
defiance  to  all  its  foes,  and  tokened  domin- 
ion over  the  Western  World. 

This  first  flag,  on  this  good  ship,  was 
this  new  Republic’s  first  messenger  around 
the  world.  Its  colors  first  graced  the 
great  land  mark  of  American  trade  with 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  Orient.  The  great 
Oregon  Country,  made  this  Nation  inde- 
pendent of  Europe,  and  established  the 
motto,  firm  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Americans,  that  this  Republic  shall  have 
no  other  boundaries  than  those  described 
by  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Captain’s  sea  chest,  wherein  was 
stored  this  flag  when  not  at  the  mast  head, 
is  now  the  cherished  property  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Oregon,  and  can  be  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Associa- 
tion, on  the  third  floor  of  Portland’s  mag- 
nificent City  Hall,  where  with  other  highly 
prized  patriotic  relics;  memories  of  the 
days  that  “tried  men’s  souls,”  in  so  per- 
fect a state  cf  preservation,  as  though 
commissioned  by  Providence  to  preserve 
from  extinction  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  true  Americans,  a cherished  and  un- 
conquerable love  of  country,  whose  past 
history  is  the  pledge,  the  earnest  and  the 
type  of  its  greater  future. 

The  first  American  Flag  made  of  Ameri- 
can materials,  was  raised  over  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  February  24th,  1SGG.  All 
previous  flags  were  made  of  English  bunt- 
ing, but  this  was  made  of  American  pro- 
duct, and  presented  by  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butier. 

This  laud  of  ours,  that  was  but  yester- 
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day  rescued  from  the  ocean  by  human  in- 
dustry, is  now  filled  with  busy  and  crowd- 
ed cities,  so  beautiful  in  the  placid  rich- 
ness of  high  cultivation,  that  no  sign  of 
misery,  oppression  or  disloyalty  should 
ever  darken  its  life. 

It  is  the  work  of  liberty,  and  it  is  your 
work,  your  sacred  duty  American  men, 
American  women,  American  boys  and 
American  girls,  to  stand  in  harmony, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution  did,  ever  beholding 
with  loving  eye3  the  gorgeous  ensign  of 
this  Republic,  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  luster,  not  a stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  not  a single  star  obscured. 

APPENDIX. 

DONAHUE,  HENNEBERRY  & CO  ’S. 

Chronological  History  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
both  say  May  14th,  1607,  wag  the  date 
Jamestown  was  founded.  The  story  runs: 

“The  Colonies  which  Sir  Walter  Raliegh 
had  established  at  Roanoke  and  other  is- 
lands off  the  American  Coast  had  all  per- 
ished, mainly  for  want  of  a good  harbor, 
so  that  really  nothing  was  known  of  the 
Virginian  Coast  line  when  the  first  expedi- 
tion left  London,  December  19ch,  1606; 
therefore  the  attempt  was  bound  to  fail 
unless  a convenient  haibor  should  be 
found.” 

The  expedition  that  left  London,  De- 
cember 19th,  1606,  “consisted  of  three 
ships,  (the  “Susan  Constant,”  100  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  C.  Newport,  the 
“God  Speed,”  40  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  B.  Gosnold ; and  a pinnace  of 
twenty  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  J. 
Ratcliff.”) 
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They  first  made  for  the  West  indies, 
reached  Dominica  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1607.  At  Nevis,  their  nest  stopping  place, 
they  erected  a gallows  to  hang  Captain 
Smith;  he  escaped,  and  when  afterwards 
the  men  who  plotted  to  hang  him  were  at 
his  mercy,  he  spared  them. 

Sailing  northward  from  the  West  Indies, 
not  knowing  where  they  were,  the  expedi- 
tion was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  a 
severe  gale,  and  this  storm  it  was,  and 
not  superior  navigation,  that  guided  them 
into  the  Mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  enabled,  them  on  the  26;h  day  of 
April,  1607,  to  discover  land.  Anchoring, 
they  found  the  James  River,  gave  it  its 
name,  organized  the  Colony,  with,  J.  B. 
Gosnold,  E.  M.  Wingfield,  C.  Newport, 
J.  Smith,  J.  Ratcliff,  J.  Martin,  and  J.  G. 
Kendall  as  council.  And  on  the  13th  of 
May  elected  Winfield  President,  and  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1607,  landed  and  com- 
menced the  settlement. 

It  is  hardly  correct  history  to  claim  that 
either  the  13th  or  14th  day  of  May,  1607, 
is  to  receive  the  credit  of  the  actual  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  English  Colony  in 
America,  when  in  1585,  twenty-two  years 
earlier,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  acting  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  left  a colony  on  Roan- 
oke Island,  (N.  C ) under  Ralph  Lane, 
and  in  1586  explored  the  coast,  and  in 
June  of  same  year  were  taked  back  to 
England  by  Drake.  And  again,  during 
this  same  year,  a second  expedition  under 
Grenville,  representing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
reached  Roanoke  Island  with  a colony  of 
fifteen.  And  again  for  the  third  time, 
(in  1587),  a fieet  was  sent  by  Raleigh, 
under  command  of  John  White,  who  dis- 
covered that  this  second  colony  of  fifteen 
had  been  destroyed  by  Indians.  The  third 
colony  sent  out  by  Raleigh  under  John 
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White  consisted  of  108  persons.  This 
colony  built  a fort,  and  founded  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  twenty  years  before  Jamestown 
was  established.  And  it  was  here,  Vir- 
ginia Dare  was  born,  the  first  English 
child  born  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
this  colony  that  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  dis- 
patched two  vessels  to  aid,  that  were 
driven  back  by  the  Spaniards.  And  it 
was  this  colony  that  Raleign,  in  1590,  sent 
White  out  to  look  after,  and  he  found  had 
disappeared,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
joined  some  Indian  tribe  or  tribes.  The 
settlement  at  Jamestown  proved  a success, 
still  it  was  not  the  first  English  settlement 
in  America,  nor  was  Jamestown  the  first 
point  selected.  In  these  efforts  Raleigh 
was  aided  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  whether 
Raleigh’s  efforts  were  a success  or  not, 
still,  to  him  must  be  given  the  honor  of 
the  first  practical  attempt  to  locats  an 
English  colony  on  these  shores.  The  idea 
was  his.  even  though  captured  by  others, 
and  carried  to  success  by  organized  com- 
panies aided  by  a king.  To  the  individual 
efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  aided  by  a 
Queen,  wa3  attention  first  directed  by  the 
English  mind,  to  the  value  of  this  then 
unknown  wilderness.  And  through  him 
was  the  first  English  settlements  made  in 
America  in  1585,  1586,  1587  and  1590, 
when  the  relief  vessels  sent  out  by  Raleigh 
discovered  this  last  colony  of  108  had  die 
appeared. 
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WASHINGTON  BURG. 


An  Uncompleted  Paper  by  the  late  Chris 
Man  P.  Humrich,  Esq.,  Bead  Before  the 
Hamilton  Library  Association,  Carlisle , 
Pa.,  February  19th,  1907,  by  His  Daugh- 
ter-in-laic,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Humrich. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  BY  PROFESSOPw 
CHARLES  F.  HIMES. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  paper  upon 
the  program  for  this  evening  seems  to  call 
for  a brief  introductory  historical  state- 
ment, not  so  much  to  supplement  or  ex- 
plain the  paper  as  to  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  character  aud  value  of  the  fragment 
with  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  content 
this  evening;  and  it  may  render  still 
greater  the  regret  that  our  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow-member  was  not  permitted  to 
complete,  with  the  same  painstaking  care, 
his  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  which  he 
was  in  every  way  so  peculiarly  qualified. 

The  subject,  as  announced, — “Wash- 
ingtonburg" — suggests  nothing  to  the 
general  public,  whatever  interest  it  may 
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have  for  local  historians.  It  is  a name 
that  the  published  records  of  the  State  or 
County  do  not  contain.  I am  not  aware 
that  it  occurs  in  any  loeal  history.  It  has 
even  been  lost  to  local  tradition,  which 
seems  to  have  forgotten  it  so  completely, 
that  it  is  absolutely  silent  in  regard  to  it. 
And  yet  the  name,  as  an  official  designa- 
tion, covers  a place  of  recognized  import- 
ance, and  of  great  historical  interest  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
straggle  to  its  close.  A peculiar  local 
interest  attaches  to  it,  because,  whatever 
else  may  be  uncertain,  in  regard  to  it,  it 
was  certainly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Carlisle,  we  might  say  was  a suburb  of  it. 
Bat  its  precise  location  is  undetermined. 
“Where  was  W&9hingtonburg?"  was  one 
of  the  questions  liable  to  come  up  at  any 
little  informal  colloquium  of  local  histori- 
ans. And  there  is  moro  in  the  query  than 
the  mere  idle  curiosity  that  attaches  to  a 
vexed  question,  for,  as  I have  intimated, 
it  was  more  than  simply  a little  suburb, 
with  a rather  pretentious  name,  of  a half- 
grown  village,  such  as  Carlisle  was  at  that 
day.  It  was  a very  busy  place,  and  it 
must  have  been  of  considerable  extent, 
for  there  were  workshops  in  which  were 
manufactured  military  supplies  of  the 
most  varied  character  for  the  Continental 
army;  the  artificers  were  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  had  there  their  lodging  and 
boarding  houses.  It  had  its  magazine,  its 
hospital,  its  guard-house,  most  likely  its 
chaplain.  The  variety  of  its  products  may 
be  inferred  from  a request  of  “Col.  Flow- 
-er  Commisaiy  General  of  Military  Stores" 
there,  that  he  might  “have  from  Yorktown 
tradesmen  for  the  works  of  Carlisle,  Car- 
penters. Farriers,  Gun  Smiths,  Tinmen, 
Saddlers,  Shoemakers.”  These  products 
were  seut  to  the  northern  and  southern  divi- 
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sions  of  the  army;  for  it  was  a National, 
not  a State  establishment. 

Among  the  best  evidences  of  the  large 
force  of  workmen  employed,  perhaps  there 
is  none  more  conclusive  than  the  size  of  a 
meat  bill,  Feb.  7, 1681,  as  follows: — “Sold 
to  Col.  Sam’l  Lyon  Commissary  of  Pur- 
chases for  Cumberland  County  150  head  of 
beef  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to 
supply  the  artificers  and  others  at  the 
Continental  works  near  Carlisle." 

It  was,  too,  an  up  to-date,  or  rather  an 
away  - ahead  - of  ■ date  establishment,  at 
least  in  regard-  to  the  fuel  employed. 
Whilst  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
val’ey  then  abounded  in  timber,  which 
furnished  charcoal  for  the  iron  works  in 
operation  at  different  points,  and  whilst 
charcoal  was  doubtless  used  at  the  public 
works,  mineral  coal,  not  qituminous  coal 
such  as  modern  blacksmiths  use.  but  the 
hardest  anthracite  coal,  from  the  Wilkes- 
barre  region,  was  used,  brought  down  the 
river  in  flat  boats  or  arks,  to  a point  op- 
posite Harris’  ferry,  and  hauled  in  wagons 
to  Carlisle.  Tnis  was  perhaps  the  first  use 
of  such  coal,  at  least  on  such  a scale,  and 
for  industrial  purposes. 

Whilst  the  name — “ Washingtonburg" — 
clearly  indicates  a date  subsequent  to  ’76, 
and  it  is  an  unboubted  fact  that  the  works 
W8re  in  course  of  erection  in  1777,  under 
Continental  officers,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  magazines,  and  possibly  work  shops 
on  a smaller  scale  were  located  at  the 
same  place  in  Colonial  days,  and  that  they 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  various  expeditious  to  points 
westward  from  this  frontier  town,  irfuch 
works  would  naturally  form  the  nucleus 
ot  the  more  extensive  works  subsequently 
established  here,  as  a place  secure  from 
capture  or  molestation  by  the  forces  of 
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King  George.  Perhaps  any  military  maga- 
zines or  works  here,  belonging  to  his 
Majesty,  may  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
patriots  of  ’76  quietly,  and  without  osten- 
tation, much  as  the  seceding  states  took 
over  the  property  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  soon  as  they  had  resolved  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  it.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
the  post  in  pre-Revolutionary  times,  it  is 
certain  that  it  acquired  a new  and  much 
enlarged  importance  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Although  ‘'public  works”  are 
mentioned  frequently  in  documents,  as  at 
or  near  Carlisle,  Carlisle  and  Washing- 
tonburg  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Wash- 
ingtonburg  was  near  Carlisle,  but  not  a 
part  of  Carlisle,  and  as  a military  post  was 
independent  of  it,  and  Carlisle  as  a mili- 
tary post  had  its  own  officers,  especially 
to  ‘‘D.  Q.  M.  G.,”  Deputy  Quarter  Master 
General — upon  whom  the  officers  at  Wash- 
iugtonburg  made  frequent  requisitions  for 
Continental  wagons,  to  haul  wood,  boards, 
gun  stock  wood,  iron,  bricks,  etc.,  to  the 
“public  works,”  logs  to  the  sawmills,  etc., 
and  for  “Continental”  horses  for  artificers 
to  make  trips  to  Lancaster  and  elsewhere 
for  tools  or  on  business  connected  with 
the  operations.  Continental  horses  were 
evidently  in  better  repute  than  Continen- 
tal money.  These  requisitions,  as  far  as 
the  documents  in  my  possession  go,  are 
invariably  from  “ Washingtonbnrg,”  and 
signed  by  officers  at  that  post,  as  the 
“Bupt.  and  K.  of  Stores,’  or  sometimes 
by  “Capt.  of  A.  and  A.,”  that  is  “Captain 
of  Artificers  and  Artillery,”  or  by  Col. 
Flower  as  “Commissary  General  of  Mili- 
tary Stores.”  To  such  an  extent  were 
these  demands  made  upon  the  Quarter 
Masters’  department  at  Carlisle,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  for  that  officer  to  ap- 
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point  a special  “F.  M,,”  — “Forrage  Mas- 
ter’'— for  Washingtonburg. 

All  the  documents  thus  far  alluded  to 
are  of  a purely  military  and  formal  char- 
acter, such  8 s orders,  receipts,  and  so 
forth.  This  might  suggest  that  possibly 
the  name  “Washingtonburg”  had  never 
been  used  otherwise,  and  consequently 
did  not  survive  the  abandonment  of  the 
post,  and  afford  a plausible  explanation 
of  its  absence  from  local  traditions.  But 
J.  D.  Hemminger,  Esq.,  in  his  investiga- 
tions for  his  admirable  paper  on  the 
t*  “Bridges  of  Cumberland  County,”  read 
before  the  Association,  came  across  a 
document  in  which  “Washingtonburg"  is 
mentioned,  which  is  of  unique  interest, 
not  only  for  the  information  it  conveys  as 
to  the  location  of  that  place,  but  because 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  a military  docu- 
ment, and  in  that  it  has  appended  to  it 
the  names  of  seventy-nine  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Carlisle  and  vicinity.  It  is  a peti- 
tion to  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions at  Carlisle,  dated  January,  1779,  of 
“inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Carlisle  and 
parts  adjacent  in  the  county,”  setting 
forth  that  “Whereas  by  very  many  wa- 
gons and  teams  of  late  travelling  between 
Carlisle  and  Washingtonburg  over  Le  Tort 
Spring  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  High 
street,  (the  earth  on  the  east  side  of  said 
spring  being  a hind  of  marie)  the  bank  is 
so  worn  away  that  it  is  almost  become 
impracticable  for  any  loaded  wagon  to 
pass  through  said  spring  with  safety," 
that  a bridge  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
requesting  the  justices,  the  grand  jury 
men,  and  the  board  of  commissioners  ami 
assessors  to  take  a walk  and  look  at  it. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  citizens  recog 
nized  “ Washiugtonburg"  as  the  name  of 
a place  Bat  whilst  this  document  clear- 
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ly  indicates  a point  directly  east  of  the 
town,  it  does  not  necessarily  locate  Wasti- 
ingtonburg  precisely,  or  controvert  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  have  occupied 
the  site,  or  about  the  site,  of  the  present 
Indian  Industrial  School  to  the  northeast 
of  the  town,  as  the  road  alluded  to  would 
connect  immediately  with  the  lane  lead* 
icg  to  that  point,  where  the  ground  was 
better  adopted  to  occupation.  These 
works  seem  to  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  but  must  have  been  aband- 
oned soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, for  already  in  1784,  Arthur  Lee,  in 
passing  through  Carlisle,  noted  in  his 
journal, — “There  is  here  a very  complete 
set  of  buildings  for  arsenals,  raised  at 
Continental  expense,  but  not  used  and 
therefore  going  into  ruin."  Four  years 
later,  1788,  John  Penn  in  writing  in  his 
journal  of  his  arrival  in  Carlisle,  from 
Harrisburg,  says:  “The  first  buildiags 

seen  here  are  three  or  four  separate  wings 
iutended  for  magazines  origiualiv  but  said 
to  be  granted  by  Congress  to  the  trustees 
of  Dickinson  College  for  twenty  years, 
but  on  inquiry  I find  they  are  negotiating 
but  have  not  concluded  a bargain,"  but 
he  states  further,  that  Dr.  Nisbet  lived  iu 
one  of  the  buildiDgs.  * 

Just  as  the  name  “ Washingtonburg" 
has  been  completely  lost  to  tradition,  so 
have  all  vestiges  of  these  extensive  works 
disappeared  from  the  topography  of  the 
locality.  No  identifiable  remains  of  build- 
ings,  or  fragments  of  objects  have  beeu 
discovered,  with  perhaps  one  interesting 
exception, — the  so  called  “guard  house" 
at  the  Indian  Industrial  School.  The  gen 

•See  al3o,  Wing’s  History  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  Carlisle,  Pa  , p.  123;  Himes’  His- 
tory of  Dickinson  College,  p.  40. 
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eral  character  of  this  small  substantial 
Btoue  building  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
was  built  at  an  early  date.  Although  used 
as  the  guard  house  of  the  military  post  of 
recent  years,  it  is  designated  in  earlier  de- 
scriptions as  the  ‘magazine/ which  it  doubt- 
less was.  It  may  indeed,  in  part  at  least, 
antedate  the  Revolutionary  period.  Tradi- 
tion says  it  was  built  by  Hessian  prison- 
ers captured  at  Trenton.  Perhaps  it  was. 
There  is  no  need  to  disturb  that  tradition. 
Many  of  the  Hessian  prisoners  were  ex- 
cellent workmen.  Some  might  have  been 
found  well  adapted  to  this  work,  when 
Col.  Flower  was  asking  for  workmen  1'rom 
York  in  1777,  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  works,  and  when  the  government 
was  looking  anxiously  for  a piace  of 
greater  security  for  the  Hessian  prisoners 
held  at  that  place,  which  was  thought  to 
be  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack  by 
way  of  Baltimore.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Carlisle  was  a place  of  deten- 
tion of  any  considerable  body  of  He3sian 
prisoners  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary 
the  sub  lieutenant  of  Cumberland  county 
refused,  on  request  of  the  “Commissary 
General  of  Prisoners”,  to  receive,  or  fur- 
nish guards  for  the  prisoners  which  they 
were  anxiously  desirous  of  removing  from 
York  to  Carlisle,  as  a place  of  greater 
security. 

These  few  facts,  many  from  unpublished 
documents,  may  serve  to  justify  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  this  old  military  post, 
and  especially  in  its  location.  Among 
those  who  had  investigated  the  subject 
was  one  who  seemed  to  have  run  out  every 
clue,  many  of  them  furnished  by  docu- 
ments in  his  own  possession,  our  late 
highly  esteemed  member,  Christian  P. 
Huraneh,  Esq.  He  seemed  to  have  reach- 
ed positive  conclusions  on  many  obscure 
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points,  and  to  have  cleared  them  up  to  his 
satisfaction.  It  would  hardly  state  the 
fact  to  say  that  he  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a paper  upon  the  subject,  but  rather 
that  he  was  appointed  to  do  so.  With  his 
loyalty  to  the  Association  and  historic 
elucidation  he  accepted  the  duty  imposed. 
He  was  able  only  to  complete  the  intro- 
ductory portion,  but  that  has  been  done 
so  thoroughly  and  so  broadly,  and  has  so 
much  of  general  interest  in  it,  that  the 
Association  requested  the  privilege  of 
having  it  read,  even  though  only  a histori- 
cal fragment,  at  one  of  its  regular  meet- 
ings, and  placed  on  its  annual  program. 
I am  sure  that  after  it  has  been  heard,  the 
regret  of  every  one  will  be  the  greater  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  finish  it  with  the 
same  thoroughness. 

It  was  regarded  as  eminently  appropriate 
that  some  one  intimately  connected  with 
nim  should  read  his  paper  before  the  As- 
sociation, and  it  was  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  find  one  so  competent,  willing  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  Association,  herselra 
valued  contributor  to  our  local  history.  In 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  pre- 
sent Mrs.  Charles  F.  fiumrich,  a daughter- 
in-law  of  the  writer,  who  will  read  the 
paper,  and  1 may  add,  she  is  the  first 
woman  who  will  have  honored  the  Asso- 
ciation iu  that  way. 


PAPER  BY  LATE  CHRISTIAN  P.  HUMRICH 
( UNCOMPLTED. ) 


The  County  of  Cumberland  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 
under  tb.e  Act  of  January  27,  1750.  In 
point  of  time  it  was  the  sixth,  having  beeu 
preceded  by  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Bucks, 
Lancaster  and  York  Counties.  In  extent 
it  was  greater  than  all  of  these  combined 
as  its  title,  viz:  “Au  act  for  erecting  part 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  westward 
of  the  Susquehannub  River  and  northward 
and  westward  of  tne  County  of  York  into 
a County”,  indicates.  This  Act  directed 
“that  all  and  singular  the  lands  lying 
within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
aforesaid,  to  the  Westward  of  Susquehau- 
nah  and  Northward  and  Westward  of  the 
County  of  York,  (now  York  and  Adams), 
be  and  hereby  are  erected  into  a County 
named  and  hereafter  to  be  called  Cumber- 
land, bounded  Northward  and  Westward 
with  the  line  of  the  Province,  Eastward 
partly  with  the  River  Susquehannah  aud 
partly  with  the  said  County  of  York,  and 
Southward  in  part  by  said  Coanty  of  York, 
and  partly  by  the  line  dividing  said  Prov- 
ince from  that  of  Maryland.  Chapter 
CCCLXXX  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol.  5,  Page  87:  Bioreu’s  Laws  of 
Penna.  Edition  1810,  Voi.  1,  Page  201. 

From  these  recitals  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  of  Assembly 
was  not  to  cut  off  a part  of  Laueaster  Co. 
ami  erect  the  part  detached  with  addition- 
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al  territory  into  a new  County.  To  my 
mind  it  is  clear,  that  Lancaster  Co.,  never 
legally  extended  beyond  the  Susquehannah 
River,  and  that  Cumberland  Co.,  when 
organized  in  1750  was  the  frontier  County 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1771,  when  Bedford  Co.  was 
erected,  and  it  then  became  the  frontier. 

The  town  of  Carlisle— the  county  town 
of  Cumberland — was  laid  out  in  the  year 
1751,  the  exact  date  cannot  be  giveD,  but 
it  is  believed  that  it  was  as  early  as  April 
of  that  year.  Borne  ot  the  “tickets”  that 
were  issued  by  Tnomas  Cooksou,  the  first 
deputy  surveyor  in  our  county,  to  the 
grantees  authorizing  them  to  take  poses- 
sion  of  and  make  improvements  on  the 
lots  granted,  which  were  always  designat- 
ed by  particular  numbers,  are  dated  in 
May  of  that  year,  showing  that  the  plot  of 
the  town  was  completed,  and  that  build- 
ing improvements  could  be  begun.  A 
mortgage  given  by  John  McCallister,  tav 
era  keeper,  as  the  owner  of  lot  No.  237 
(now  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Bedford 
Bts.f  just  east  of  the  county  jail,  now 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Hotel  property), 
is  dated  the  29th  of  November,  1751,  and 
recites  thet  a log  house  has  been  erected 
thereon  recently,  so  that  the  improvement 
of  the  town  may  safely  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  that  year.  Indeed  the  evi- 
dence is  abundant,  that  in  the  year  1751 
the  locatiou  of  the  town  was  fully  deter- 
mined; the  public  square  of  plots  of  ground 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  (as  they  now 
exist)  were  set  apart  for  particular  pur- 
poses, giving  the  county  a site  for  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  town  a Market  Place 
with  the  right  to  hold  a Public  Market  and 
Fair,  both  of  which  have  continued  to  this 
day,  having  been  recognized  and  allowed 
uuder  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  by  Act 
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of  the  13th  of  April  1782,  and  its  supple- 
ments, and  also  providing  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
with  ground  on  which  to  erect  their  church 
buildings. 

The  lines  of  the  streets — two  of  them  80 
feet,  and  the  others  60  feet  wide  between 
the  building  line,  and  the  alleywayvS  20 
feet  wide,  were  rua  and  definitely  fixed  on 
the  ground,  the  lots  were  laid  out  and 
numbered  ready  to  be  awarded  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  accept  them  on  the 
terms  proposed.  These  were,  that  within 
two  or  at  most  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  “ticket",  the  holder  thereof  should 
erect  a dwelling  bouse  on  the  lot  designat- 
ed by  the  number  of  his  ticket,  at  'east  20 
feet  f-quare  of  stone,  brick  or  squared 
timber,  with  a stone  or  brick  chimney 
therein,  and  thereafter  pay  an  annual  quit 
rent  not  exceeding  12  shillings  to  the  pro- 
prietaries or  their  agents  In  case  default 
was  made  in  complying  with  the  terms 
above  named  and  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, the  license  to  the  grantee  was 
forfeited,  and  the  lot  which  was  assigned 
to  him  was  awarded  to  another  who  would 
agree  to  comply  with  these  terms. 

Tne  town  as  thus  laid  out  was  confined 
within  the  bounds  and  limits  as  follows: 
on  the  North  by  what  is  now  known  as 
North  St  , although  its  eastern  end  was 
called  at  that  day  Hell  St  ; on  the  East  by 
what  was  first  called  Water  St  , theu 
Howe,  and  now  East  St  ; on  the  South  by 
South  St.;  and  on  the  West  by  West  or 
Allen  St.,  as  it  was  first  called. 

Within  these  limits  312  town  lots  were 
laid  out  and  consecutively  numbered,  be- 
ginning at  the  N.  E corner  of  South  and 
West  Sts.,  as  No.  1,  thence  in  successive 
order  aloug  the  line  of  West  St.  northward 
to  the  corner  of  North  and  West  Sts  , 
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which  was  No.  8,  and  thence  on  from 
Sooth  St.,  running  northward  up  to  and 
including  both  the  West  and  the  East  sides 
of  Hanover  St.,  and  in  the  same  manner 
over  the  eastern  section  of  the  town,  until 
the  last  lot  was  located  at  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  East  and  North  Sts.,  which  was 
numbered  312.  Each  of  these  lots  con- 
tained 60  feet  in  front  on  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  240  feet  in  depth  to  a 20- 
feet  wide  alley,  except  those  that  fronted 
on  Hanover  St.,  and  those  that  frouted  on 
the  East  side  of  East  St.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  32,  having  the  same  front  (GO 
feet)  as  the  others,  and  extending  to  the 
Letort  SpriDg,  and  therefore  of  varying 
depth  on  account  of  the  course  of  that 
stream,  all  of  which  were  known  as  Water 
Lots,  and  were  used  as  locations  for  tan- 
neries, distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
were  among  the  very  first  to  be  improved 
for  these  particular  purposes. 

As  indicating  the  manner  in  which  these 
lots  were  taken  (with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  built  upon,  and  were 
not  sold  Outright)  the  return  of  Gen.  John 
Armstrong,  deputy  surveyor,  made  the  9th 
of  November,  1763,  showed  that  there  were 
44  Proprietary  Lot9— meaniug  according 
to  my  understanding  that  they  were  re- 
served by  the  proprietaries,  and  had  not 
beeu  disposed  of  in  any  way — 9 vacaut 
lots  that  were  marked  with  a capital  letter 
V,  and  that  190  persons  or  corporations 
'•possessed"  254  lots  making  312  in  ail. 
The  Water  Lots  are  not  included  in  this 
return.  I know  of  uo  town  lots  within  the 
limits  above  described,  whose  lines  or 
boundaries  extended  across  the  spring, and 
as  thus  laid  out,  the  town  was  rectangular 
iu  shape  and  all  of  the  lots  were  within 
two  blocks  of  the  present  intersection  of 
High  and  Hanover  Sts  , except  the  Water 
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Lots  just  described. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty were  mainly  of  Scotch  Irish  extraction, 
and  such  as  are  usually  found  on  the 
frontier:  meu  and  women,  physically 

strong,  hardy,  courageous,  self-reliant  and 
self  sustaining ; accustomed  to  severe 
trials,  exposure  and  unusual  hardships. 
They  were  not  adventurers — squatters  for 
the  time  being,  or  speculators,  awaiting 
the  advance  in  value  of  the  lauds  they 
held,  and  when  it  came  selling  out  to  a 
newcomer,  folding  their  tents  and  return- 
ing to  civilization.  They  were  bonafide 
settlers,  in  the  main  industrious  and  frugal 
in  their  habits,  engaged  in  making  a home 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  which 
they  held  with  a strong  hand,  and  defend- 
ed with  their  lives  when  attacked  by  a 
savage  or  foreign  foe.  A like  service  was 
rendered  by  them  for  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  extending  northward  and  west- 
ward to  the  limits  of  the  province. 

Among  the  men  whose  homes  were  in 
this  new  county,  were  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  lea  rned  professions  as  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  dociors  and  surveyors  of 
eminent  aOility;  merchants  whose  ven- 
tures were  tc  the  West  Iudes  including  the 
Spanish  Province  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
City  of  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  return  journeys  and  freights  by  way 
of  that  river  and  the  Ohio,  or  overland 
through  the  Southwest  territories  of  the 
United  States;  Indiau  Traders  whose 
operations  extended  through  and  beyond 
the  Ohio  River  as  far  as  Detroit,  and  who 
were  licensed  by  the  Proviuee  to  engage 
in  tnat  business;  mechanics  and  artisans 
in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of 
life,  9uch  as  carpenters  and  builders,  the 
old  Court  douse  which  was  burned  in 
March,  1S45,  a two-story  brick  building, 
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68  feet  in  front  on  S.  Hanover  St,  by  66 
feet  in  depth  on  W.  High  St.,  including 
the  rotunda  in  which  the  Judge’s  bench 
and  other  structures  were  placed,  as  well 
as  the  material — brick  of  which  it  was 
built,  are  fair  samples  of  the  work  done 
and  the  material  furnished  by  the  meu 
engaged  in  these  avocations  as  early  as 
1765  and  1766;  coopers,  blacksmiths,  gun- 
smiths, forge  and  furnace  men,  the  iron 
plate  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vestibule 
of  this  building  cast  in  1764  at  the  Carlisle 
Furnace  located  at  Boiling  Springs,  pre- 
senting an  example  of  the  work  done  in 
that  line  at  that  early  day;  masons,  in- 
cluding those  who  worked  in  brick  and 
stone,  and  of  the  latter — stone — there  are 
still  some  examples  to  be  found  in  the 
town,  tanners,  wheelwrights,  cabinet- 
makers, wagon  makers,  and  those  engaged 
in  other  avocations.  There  was  also  a 
large  contingent  of  military  men  who  ren- 
dered efficient  services  in  Provincial  and 
Indian  wars,  including  their  colaborers, 
namely,  express  riders,  pack  horse  and 
bullock  drivers,  teamsters  and  wagoners. 
The  mere  mention  of  such  names  as 
Bucher,  Wilsou,  Smith,  Armstrong,  Blaine, 
Buehauan,  Croghan,  Callender,  Duffield, 
Davis,  Denny,  Hendersou,  Irviu,  McCall- 
ister,  McDowell,  Trent,  Bolioch,  Postle- 
thwaite,  and  a host  of  others,  suggest  at 
once  their  calling  or  occupation  and  the 
services  rendered  by  them  as  detailed  iu 
the  Provincial  records  and  State  Archives. 

The  Treaty  of  1736  extinguished  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  lands  in  this  valley,  the 
line  of  demarkation  being  ou  the  top  of  the 
Kittochtiny  or  the  North  or  Blue  Moun- 
tain. That  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  Carlisle  was  located  appeared  de- 
sirable to  the  early  settlers,  readily  ap 
pears  from  the  correspondence  of  Thomas 
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Cookson,  Esq.,  with  the  authorities  in 
Philadelphia  pf  April  l and  June  8,  1752, 
in  fixing  the  location  of  the  county  seat 
on  the  bank  of  the  Letort  Spring.  From 
this  correspondence  it  clearly  appears  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  present  location  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  the  land 
from  those  who  owned  it  at  that  day,  viz, 
purpart  A from  Win.  Gillingham,  231  acres 
and  134  perches  as  shown  on  the  draft  of 
the  borough  of  Carlisle  accompanying  an 
edition  of  the  town  ordinances  published 
about  1841  This  traet  of  land  extended 
westward  at  least  as  far  as  where  K.  E. 
Shearer  now  resides ; purpart  B from  Wen. 
and  Patrick  Davidson,  containing  352% 
aeres,  which  covered  the  main  portion  of 
the  present  town  site  from  Louther  St. 
southward;  purpart  C,  380%  acres  from 
John  McClure,  which  included  the  laud 
northward  from  Louther  St.  as  far  as  B 
St.,  and  eastward  to  the  Spring;  purpart 
D,  from  Joseph  Clark,  containing  274 
acres,  covering  the  lands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  extending  at  least  to 
Blaine's  Lane;  purpart  E,  249%  aeres, 
from  Peter  Wilkies’  Estate  which  embrac- 
ed the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Letort 
Spring  and  South  of  the  Road  to  Harris’ 
Ferry,  now  known  as  the  TrindleKoad; 
pnrpart  F,  containing  255  Acres,  from 
James  Kilgore,  which  embraced  the  laud 
north  of  the  Trindle  Road,  and  east  of  the 
Letort  Spring. 

It  is  with  this  last  traet,  to  wit,  purpart 
F,  that  we  have  more  immediately  to  do  in 
this  paper,  for  upon  it  was  located,  (in 
part-at  least),  the  Carlisle  Barracks,  now 
kuown  as  the  Iudiau  Industrial  School, 
and  which  I hope  to  show  was  originally 
kuown  and  designated  by  the  military 
authorities  occupying  the  same,  as  Wash- 
ington or  Washmgtonburgh. 
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I also  trust  that  it  will  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, that;  during  sueh  occupancy,  a mili- 
tary hospital  was  erected  and  maintained 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  addition 
to  the  Magazine  or  Guard  House  still 
standing;  that  cannon  and  cannon  car- 
riages and  equipments,  mnskets  and  small 
arms  for  military  use,  the  ammunition  re- 
quired by  these  in  warfare,  with  other 
military  supplies  were  all  manufactured 
or  prepared  at  this  Post,  by  the  Artillery- 
men aud  Artificers  employed  there,  and 
then  forwarded  to  the  Continental  Army 
in  the  field.  It  will  also  be  shown  that  in 
the  preparation  cf  the  ammunition,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  other  supplies,  the 
Court  House  above  referred  to  was  used 
as  a Laboratory  aud  Store  House  during 
tbe  year  1778  aod  thereafter,  but  for  how 
long  a period,  I am  not  now  able  to  say. 

Before  conceding  to  the  details  here- 
after to  be  given  1 propose  now  to  recite 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Carlisle, 
as  given  by  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  March 
(which  I presame  are  the  same  as  those 
fixed  by  tbe  original  Act  of  Incorporation 
of  the  13th  of  April,  1782)  as  determined 
by  the  survey  as  made  by  Gen  John  Arm- 
strong in  the  year  1762  or  1763  This 
date  is  found  in  a volume  of  the  Borough 
Ordinances  published  I presume  in  the 
year  1841,  as  it  contains  the  municipal 
organization  for  that  year,  and  attached 
to  it  is  the  most  complete  plan  or  draft  of 
the  borough  lines  that  I have  seen.  This 
draft  is  more  complete  than  the  one  to  be 
found  attached  to  a copy  of  the  ordinances 
of  a more  recent  date,  in  this,  that  it  gives 
the  course  aud  distance  of  every  line  sur- 
rounding tbe  borough.  No.  1,  begiuuiug 
at  a walnut  corner  tree  of  land  now  of 
Thomas  Wilson’s  heirs,  being  a post  at  the 
corner  cf  Widow  McDonald's  outlots; 
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thence  by  said  lands  of  Thomas  Wilson’s 
heirs  adjoining  the  outlots,'  sooth  2434 
deg.  east,  233  perches  to  a post  on  the 
Letort  Spring;  (2)  thence  down  said 
Spring,  the  different  courses  thereof,  59 
perches  to  a white  oak  at  the  comer  of 
Jonathan  Holmes’  land:  (3)  thence  by  the 
same  and  adjoining  outlots,  south  26  deg. 
east,  120  perches  to  a post;  (4)  thence  by 
the  same  south  61  deg.  east,  121  perches 
to  a hickory;  (5)  thence  by  the  same 
south  41  deg.  east,  100  perches  to  a white 
oak  stump;  (6)  thence  by  No.  I of  the 
small  tracts  of  land  sold  by  the  late  pro- 
prietaries to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Carlisle,  now  in  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of  James  Davis,  sooth  49  deg  west, 
90  perches  to  a black  oak ; (7)  thence  by 
Chas.  McClure's  lands  south  49  deg.  west, 
129  perches  to  a black  oak;  (8)  thence  by 
the  same  north  75  deg  west,  21  perches  to 
a post;  (9j  south  40  deg.  west.  50  perches 
to  a black  oak;  (10)  north  75)4  deg.  west, 
154  perches,  to  a post  on  Letort  Spring; 
(11)  thence  down  said  spring,  the  differ- 
ent courses  thereof,  44  perches,  to  a post 
on  the  west  side  of  the  spring;  (12)  thence 
by  said  Chas.  McClure’s  land,  in  right  (as 
is  said)  of  Baynton  and  WhartOD,  south 
89  deg.  west,  159  perches,  and  adjoining 
outlots;  (13)  thence  by  the  same  adjoin- 
ing outlots,  and  commons  belonging  to  the 
town,  north  81  deg.  west,  135  perches,  to 
a post,  where  a hickory  tree  formerly 
stood;  (14)  thence  by  Epbriam  Blaine's 
land  in  right  of  Hugh  Parker  and  the  late 
proprietaries  (as  is  said),  and  by  Johu 
Smith  & Co.  lauds,  north,  181  perches  to  a 
post;  (15)  thence  by  said  John  Smith  & 
Co. ’ 8 laud,  south  80  deg.  west  134  perches 
to  9 post;  (16)  thence  by  the  same  course 
extending  by  Ephraim  Blaine's  land,  south 
80  deg.  west  26  perches:  (1.7)  thence 
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north  8 deg.  east,  142  4 10  perches  to  a 
post;  to  James  Young’s  line,  including  the 
outlots;  (18)  thence  by  said  James  Young’s 
line  south  43  dear,  east,  74  perches  to  a 
hickory,  and  adjoining  outlots ; (19)  thence 
by  the  same,  north  83*4  deg.  east,  100  2 
perches  to  a stone  corner;  (20)  thence  by 
the  same,  north  24^  deg  west,  59  perch- 
es to  a post;  (21)  thence  by  the  same, 
north  87  deg  east,  40>£  perches  to  a post ; 
thence  by  the  same  and  Ross  Mitchell's 
line  ; (22)  north  2%  deg  west,  177  perches 
to  a post;  (23)  thence  along  the  road  laid 
out  through  Ephraim  Blaine’s  land,  from 
said  Mitchell’s  line  to  said  Blaine’s  mill, 
south  81^  deg  east,  232  perches,  to  the 
road  leading  from  Carlisle  town  to  said 
mill;  (24)  thence  along  said  Carlisle  road 
south  4 deg.  west,  22  perches  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  including  the  town  of  Car- 
lisle, commons,  and  all  the  outlots  (See 
Ordinance  boos  of  1841,  pages  26  and  27). 

Iu  order  now  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  original  lands  were  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  a 
search  of  our  records  discloses  but  one  con- 
veyance by  the  Penn  proprietaries  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  is  a deed 
from  John  Penn  and  Richard  Penn  by 
Edmund  Physic,  Esq.,  their  attorney-in- 
fact,  to  the  U.  S.  of  America.  It  is  dated 
on  the  13th  of  January,  A D 1S01,  and  re- 
corded on  the  20ch  of  January  of  the  same 
year,  in  Record  Book  O,  Vol.  1,  page  79, 
etc.,  in  which  is  recited  and  detailed  as 
follows:  whereas  by  virtue  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  a warrant  from  the  late  proprieta- 
ries of  the  Province  of  Penna  , nnder  the 
hand  of  the  Hoa.  James  Hami.tou,  E=q  , 
then  Governor  of  the  said  Piovinee,  and 
the  Seal  of  the  Land  Office,  bearing  date 
at  Philadelphia,  the  5th  day  of  May  iu  the 
year  A.D.  1762,  unto  John  Lukens,  Sur- 
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veyor  General,  there  was  surveyed,  and 
laid  out  ©r  resurveyed  and  laid  out  in  the 
said  month  of  May  in  the  year  last  afore- 
said, unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said  late 
Proprietaries  of  Penna.,  among  divers  oth- 
ers lands  and  tenements  therein  mention- 
ed and  described,  a certain  tract  of  land 
near  the  town  of  Carlisle  aforesaid,  and 
now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Carlisle  in  said  county  of  Cumber- 
land, containing  by  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  survey  thereof  255  acres  and  allow- 
ance of  6%  for  roads,  bounded  by  Letort 
Spring,  and  in  return  of  survey  marked  by 
the  letter  “F,f  as  in  and  by  said  survey  or 
resorvey  duly  returned  and  recorded  in 
the  Surveyor  General's  office  at  Lancaster, 
will  fully  appear.  And  whereas  the  tract 
or  piece  of  land  hereinafter  described  aud 
hereby  intended  to  be  granted  with  the 
appurtenances,  being  a part  of  said  tract 
marked  in  resurvey  aforesaid  with  the  let- 
ter "F”.  Now  this  indenture  witnesses, 
that  for  and  in  consideration  of  $664  20  100 
lawful  money  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.  paid  to 
the  said  Edmund  Physic,  there  is  granted 
uuto  the  said  U S of  A , their  successors 
aud  assigDS/'all  that  certain  tract  orpiece 
of  land  being  part  of  the  tract  marked  in 
the  resurvey  aforesaid  with  the  letter  ‘F’, 
situate  lying  aud  being  in  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  Cumb  , State  of 
Penna  , numbered  in  the  general  plan  of 
Outlots,  of  said  Borough,  No.  92,  which  by 
a survey  thereof  made  by  William  Alex- 
ander, Suiveyor  on  the  30th  day  of  June, 
now  last  past,  is  bonnded  and  described 
as  follows,  viz:  beginning  at  a post  on  the 
bank  of  the  Letort  Spring,  thence  by  lands 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
deed  , the  four  next  following  courses  ami 
distances,  to  wit,  south  80  deg.  east,  14 
perches  to  a post,  thence  north  19  deg. 
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east,  11  7 perches  to  a po3t,  thence  north, 
one  d£g.  west,  38  perches  to  a post,  north, 
60%  deg.  east,  52  perches  to  a post,  four 
perches  from  the  old  channel  at  the  breast 
of  the  old  mill  dam,  thence  south  30  deg. 
east,  35  7 perches  to  a black  walnut,  cor- 
ner to  laud  sold  by  Jonathan  Holmes  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  corner  of  land  of  Thomas 
Duncan,  Esq  , tnence  oy  the  laud  of  said 
Thomas  Duncan,  E-q.,  south  31%  deg. 
west,  58%  perches  to  a heap  of  stones, 
corner  of  Thomas  Duncan,  E>q  , and  John 
llnghes’  lot, feet,  east  of  the  Maga- 

zine, thenee  by  said  Hughes’  lot,  soulh 
22%  deg.  west,  22  perches  to  a post,  thence 
north  84  deg.  west,  crossing  the  lane  here- 
inafter mentioned  and  by  another  lane  of 
two  perches  wide  between  this  land  and 
lot  of  John  Montgomery,  E-q  , (No.  91), 
46  perches  to  a post  on  the  bank  of  tne 
Letort  Spring,  thence  down  the  said  Spring 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  Containing  27 
Acres  and  108  perches,  exclusive  of  the 
said  first  mentioned  laae,  which  is  com 
prehended  within  the  limits  of  this  survey, 
and  eoutains  82  square  perches  lying  south 
and  north  of  the  Magazine,  and  bounding 
ou  the  eastern  laue  of  this  survey,  which 
lane  is  iuteuded  as  well  for  the  common 
use  and  benefit  of  the  U.  S as  of  the  other 
owners  of  land  bounding  thereon.”  This 
conveyance  is  the  special  warranty,  and 
from  the  description  hereiu  was  Outlot 
No.  92  as  surveyed  or  resurveyed  by  Gen. 
John  Armstrong  as  early  as  1762.  This 
conveyance  covers  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  what  was  the  Barracks  Grouud  and 
includes  the  ground  oo  which  the  Guard 
House,  the  Private  Soldiers’  Quarters  on 
the  South  side  of  the  grouud,  the  large 
stable  that  stood  between  these  quarters 
and  »he  bank  of  the  Spring,  the  Officers' 
Quarters  ou  the  South,  and  l think  those 
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on  the  North  aide  of  the  Parade  Ground, 
and  possibly  other  buildings  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spring.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  conveyance  by  Jonathan  Holmes 
to  the  U.  S.  herein  referred  to  of  land 
along  the  line  from  the  old  mill  dam  to  the 
black  walnut  corner  is  not  on  record.  If 
this  could  be  obtained,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  grounds  as  they  existed  in  1801  or 
earlier  could  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
It  also  appears  from  the  deed  above  recit- 
ed that  the  lane  running  southward  from 
the  Guard  House  was  for  the  use  of  the  U. 
S.  in  common  with  the  owners  of  other 
lands  abutted  on  the  same.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  lane  two  perches  wide  that 
existed  hetweeu  this  land  and  the  lot  of 
John  Montgomery,  Esq  , (No.  91)  46 

perches  to  a post  ou  the  bank  of  the  Letort 
Bpring,  I can  not  say.  This  lane  seems 
to  have  bounded  the  Barracks  Ground  on 
the  south,  fiotn  the  lane  first  above  de- 
scribed, and  said  to  contain  82  square 
perches,  and  which  was  formerly  used  as 
the  only  access  to  the  Barracks  Grounds. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  site  of 
Carlisle,  (located  as  it  was  at  the  crossing 
of  the  great  Indian  Trails  or  paths,  leading 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West 
through  this  valley,)  was  occupied  as  a 
military  post  before  the  town  was  laid  out 
in  1751.  John  O’Neil  in  a letter  from 
Carlisle,  of  the  27th  of  May,  1753,  says, 
“The  garrison  here  consists  only  of  twelve 
men.  Tne  Stockade  originally  occupied 
two  acres  of  ground  square,  with  a Block 
House  in  each  eoruer.  These  buildings 
are  now  iu  mins.’’  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  buildings  that  had  ouly  been 
erected  two  years  before  as  a tort  or  stock 
ade,  should  be  iu  ruins  when  hb  wrote. 
These  structures  from  what  we  know  of 
them  were  certainly  of  a more  permanent 
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and  substantial  character. 

•Fort  Louther,  oecnpying  a position  west 
of  the  centre  of  the  town,  whose  boundar- 
ies have  been  approximately  determined, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1753,  and 
whether  a military  post  or  a stockade  fort, 
was  garrisoned  by  soldiers  at  that  early 
day.  Fort  Letort  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  the  same  year,  but  its  location  is 
obscured  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  built  on  or 
near  the  stream  of  that  name,  and  I sub- 
mit that  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Stanwick’s  intreneh- 
rnents  throwD  up  in  1757,  and  if  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Spring  I have  but 
little  doubt  that  it  stood  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Carlisle  Barracks  enclosure. 
These  intreochments  were  located  on  tbe 
north  3ide  of  North  Street,  adjoining  the 
town  limits,  and  if  they  did  not  extend 
across  the  Spring  eastward,  than  they  were 
within  the  space  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Spring,  on  the  south  by  North  St.,  and 
on  the  west,  northwest,  and  north,  by 
Bedford  street  extended.  This  was  the 
place  assigned  them  in  my  boyhood  days 
— say  1840  to  '48,  and  I have  no  know- 
ledge, traditional  or  otherwise,  that  they 
extended  beyond  that  stream.  Still  I am 
iuclined  to  think,  that  although  the  iu- 
trencuments  or  breastworks  as  they  were 
sometimes  cailed,  were  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Spring,  yet  that  the  military  forces 
here  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  oceu 
pied  the  higher  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
that  stream  for  camp,  barreck,  and  other 
building  purposes.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection  that  the  grounds 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Spring  as  described 
in  detail  iu  the  deed  from  the  Penn  Pro 
prietaries  to  the  U.  S , still  belonged  to 
the  Penn  Grautores.  Tnia  view  will  ex- 
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plain  the  language  used  by  Thomas  Penn 
(Proprietary)  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  4,  1755, 
(See  Col.  Rec  , page  730)  in  which  writ- 
ing from  London  he  says,  ‘‘I  am  well 
pleased  to  hear  you  have  laid  out  the 
ground  for  a Wooden  Fort  at  Carlisle,  and 
ordered  one  at  Shippensburg  and  hope 
inhabitants  will  keep  watch  there  as  you 
have  formed  four  Companies  of  Militia,  if 
Col.  Dunbar  does  not  order  some  men  into 
quarters  in  those  places  which  I hope  he 
will  do  by  Mr.  Shirley’s  orders,  if  he  does 
not  before  resolve  upon  it.”  This  letter 
was  read  in  Council  1755.  Robert  H. 
Morris  was  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  He 
was  m Carlisle  Jan.  15,  1G  and  17,  1756, 
at  a council  with  the  Indians.  On  Jan. 
15,  1756,  he  wrote  from  Carlisle  to  Capt, 
Jocelyn  what  disposition  to  make  of  his 
troops.  It  also  appears  in  the  same  vol- 
ume page  715  that  Col  Stanwick's  writing 
from  Carlisle  speaks  of  digging  the  in- 
trenehments  aud  the  deiay  in  their  com- 
pletion as  well  as  his  purpose  to  extend 
these  works.  In  the  same  volume  page 
737,  Col.  Haldyman  commanding  the  2d 
Bat.  of  Royal  Americans  stopped  m Phila. 
Sept.  1757,  on  his  march  to  Carlisle,  exam- 
ined certain  cannon — 12  pounders — and 
would  consult  Col.  Scanwix  aud  if  deemed 
necessary  would  order  them  to  be  taken 
to  camp  at  Carlisle.  The  Governor  also 
reported  to  Council  on  the  Barracks. 
Commissioners  ebose  the  ground,  dug 
foundations,  contracted  with  workmen, 
agreed  upon,  tbeu  changed  their  minds, 
chose  another  place,  changed  the  plan, 
bought  the  ground,  and  were  at  work  with 
many  hauds  without  consulting  him  (the 
Governor)  about  anything.  The  Governor 
got  the  plan  aud  submitted  it  to  Col. 
Haldymau.  It  whs  objectionable  to  both. 
Wrote  to  stop  work  until  the  plan  was  ap 
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proved  arid  spot  found  healthy  and  that  he 
would  ask  Lord  Loudon  for  an  engineer. 
Three  physicians  viewed  the  spot  and  re- 
ported favorably  upon  it,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners went  on  with  the  work  and  would 
not  reply  to  him.  In  Vol.  8,  page  71, 
under  date  of  Apr.  5,  1758,  Sir  John  St. 
Clair  for  the  General  commanding  His 
Majesty’s  forces  writes,  “P.  S I hope 
that  the  post  through  Carlisle  to  Winchest- 
er will  be  continued.”  Both  Sir  Johu  St. 
Clair  and  Coi.  Haldymau  made  grievous 
complaints  about  the  ill  accommodations 
of  the  forces  in  the  Barracks.  Oa  page 
224,  Oct.  22, 1758,  Gen.  John  Forbes  wrote 
the  Governor  from  JRaystowu  camp  (uow 
Bedford)  what  forts  should  be  held  “the 
forts  of  * * * Shippensburg  and  CarlLle 
ought  to  be  garrisoned  beside  those  oa  the 
oi  her  side  of  the  Susquehanna.”  On  page 
225  it  appears  that  at  that  date  at  Ship- 
pensburg  and  Carlisle  there  were  100  men 
out  of  a force  of  12G0.  These  references 
all  point  to  a very  considerable  military 
establishment  either  at  Carlisle  or  some- 
where in  its  vicinity.  It  was  certainly  not 
within  the  boundary  of  North,  South,  East 
and  West  Streets,  nor  was  it  immediately 
opposite  these  limits  od  the  east  side  of 
the  Spring.  If  located  anywhere  it  must 
have  been  north  of  the  line  of  North  St., 
and  in  proximity  with  these  intrenchments. 
In  my  jndgemeut  no  other  location  meets 
the  several  requirements  than  the  grounds 
above  referred  to,  formerly  kuown  as  the 
Carlisle  Barracks  and  now  the  Indian  In- 
dustrial School. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  original  docu- 
ments to  be  presented,  that  an  Artillery 
Company  as  well  as  a company  of  Artillery 
and  Artificers  were  statioued  at  Carlisle 
from  1777  to  1781  aud  probably  later. 
These  men  had  charge  of  a Laboratory, and 
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also  what  is  known  as  The  Public  Works, 
in  which  they  were  engaged  iii  the  mauu- 
facture  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
military  supplies.  Quarters  had  to  be 
provided  for  them,  as  well  as  work  shops, 
factories  and  appliances  by  which  they 
carried  on  the  several  occupations.  These 
buildings  were  located  on  the  ground  above 
referred  to,  and  the  Guard  House  still 
standing  is  an  example  of  their  work. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  or 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  and  who  rendered  them,  I 
propose  now  to  quote  from  the  Penna, 
Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  II,  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  Penna.  State  Kegiment 
of  Artillery,  and  the  Artillery  Artificers, 
with  the  officers  who  commanded  the 
Companies  stationed  at  Carlisle.  The  for- 
mer, generally  known  as  Proctor’ s Artillery 
Kegiment,  was  organized  under  a resolu- 
tion of  The  Council  of  Safety  of  Feb.  6,1777, 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  of  PenDa.,  and 
by  a subsequent  resolution  of  Feb.  28, 1777, 
it  was  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
during  the  war.  After  detailing  their  ser- 
vices (P.  191)  at  Bound  Brook,  (N.  J,)# 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  allrendered 
in  1777,  we  find  (P.  192)  a letter  from 
Gen.  Gates  to  the  Artillery  Officers,  viz: 
Capts.  Craig  and  Proctor,  Capt.  Lieut. 
Parker,  Lieuts.  Campbell  and  Parker,  all 
stationed  at  Carlisle  and  written  from  the 
War  Office  Apr.  28,  1778,  in  which  the 
following  occurs,  “Gentlemen:  The  Board 
have  been  favored  with  your  Certificate  of 
yesterday,  in  favor  of  Capt.  Corea’s  Con 
duct,  with  Regard  to  you.  ****  We  deem 
your  testimony  fully  satisfactory  as  to 
Capt.  Coren,  but  are  sorry  any  officers 
under  his  command  are  iu  a situation  to 
be  uuder  the  necessity,  by  any  appear- 
ance ‘of  concealing  their  ignorance’." 
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(After  some  further  strictures  on  the  con- 
duct of  these  officers,  the  letter  proceeds ) : 
Tfie  knowledge  you  have  gained,  it  is  ex- 
pected of  the  Laboratory  Art,  as  well  as 
your  experience  in  life,  must  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  these  general  positions. 
And  as  you  are  sent  to  obtain  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  basiness.  not  only  on 
your  own  account,  but  to  promulgate  it 
thro’  the  States,  the  Board  make  no  doubt 
of  your  diligently  and  manually  applying 
yourself  to  the  task  you  have  undertaken. 
***  The  time  you  have  been  at  Carlisle 
was  one  argument  with  the  Board,  added 
to  their  anxiety  to  have  the  Laboratory 
Art  more  generally  known,  which  induced 
them  to  write  to  Capt.  Coren  ou  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear,  on 
your  return  to  camp,  as  we  no  doubt  shall, 
that  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  by 
your  residence  at  Carlisle,  is  equal  to  the 
expectations  formed  when  the  measure  of 
sending  you  there  is  adopted.  If  there  is 
any  inequality  in  your  acquirements,  it 
will  be  found  that  those  know  most  who 
have  done  most  work.  The  greatest  mili- 
tary characters  have  thought  nothing  too 
minute  or  too  laborious.  The  great  Tur- 
eune  carried  a musket  for  a twelve  month, 
and  the  Czar  Peter  was  not  satisfied  with 
seeing  a ship  built,  but  employed  himself 
as  a common  laborer  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  part  of  the  business.  * * * 
(Signed)  Horatio  Gates,  President. 

From  a general  return  of  this  regiment 
of  March  29,  1780,  there  were  189  officers 
and  men,  and  this  is  followed  by  a list  of 
those  who  served  fiotn  Feb.  1777,  to  Apr. 
'9,  1781. 

On  page  231  it  appears  that  Capt.  Isaac 
Coren’s  Co.,  was  enlisted  as  an  independ- 
ent Co.  of  Artillery,  but  seems  to  have 
been  employed  mainly  m the  Laboratory 
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in  preparing  ammunition  for  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Though  employed  as  Artillery 
Artifficers,  Capt.  Coren  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Flowers  who  had  command  of  that 
branch  of  the  service,  and  by  an  order  of 
Jan.  1,  1781,  his  Co.  was  incorporated 
with  Capt.  Porter's  Co.  (p  231  Penna. 
Arch.  O.  S.  V.  7,  p 294,  and  idem  Vol.  8, 
p 469  & 695  for  other  details  as  to  Capt. 
Coren’s  service  and  discharge.) 

The  Artillery  Artifficers  Corps  (p  241) 
was  raised  by  direction  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1777.  Benjamin 
Flower  was  made  Col.  and  Commissioner 
of  Military  Stores.  Companies  were  sta- 
tioned at  Carlisle  and  Phila.  and  their 
duties  were  to  cast  cannon,  bore  guns  and 
prepare  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  officers  with  which  we  shall 
have  mainly  to  do  were  Col.  BeDj.  Flower, 
Maj.  Chas.  Lukens,  Surgeon  Sal.  McCosk- 
ry,  Capts.  Nathaniel  Irish,  Thos.  Wylie, 
John  Jordon  and  others. 


BY  IRWIN  MAHON, 
CABLISLE,PENN'A. 


Delivered  before  the  Historical  Meeting  of 

the  Hamilton  Library  Association , on 

Friday  evening,  October  18th,  1907. 

Reprinted  from  The  Shipfensbukg  News. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Capt,  Miller, 
there  aie  here  this  evening, two  photo* 
graphs,  representing  an  interesting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events,  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  Rebellion.  One  is  a photograph 
of  Gen.  Meade's  Corps  Commanders,  and 
the  other,  a party  of  distinguished  French- 
men, who  in  company  with  Gen.  Meade's 
Corps  Commanders  visited  the  battlefields 
of  the  Peninsula  and  Gettysburg  in  Oc- 
tober, 1890. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783, 
the  “Society  of  the  Cincinnati'7  was  in- 
stituted by  the  heroes  of  that  war,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  in  18G5,  forty- 
two  years  ago,  and  eighty-two  years  after 
the  society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  organiz- 
ed, the  heroes  of  that  war,  actuated  by  the 
same  loyalty  to  the  country,  instituted  the 
“Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  And  at 
the  close  of  my  address,  I shall,  with  your 
permission,  have  a word  to  say  in  explana- 
tion of  this  memorable  garnering  at  Gettys- 
burg. In  doing  so,  I will  not  detain  you 
to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

Iu  attempting  to  cite  instances  from  the 
literature  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
question  of  the  development  of  American 
industries,  naturally  occupies  an  impoitant 
place,  and  since  it  is  impossible  upon  this 
occasion,  to  cover  the  enure  field  of  pro- 
gress along  these  lines,  T will  by  way  of 
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illustration,  cull  a few  facts  from  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  American  industrial 
life,  iron  and  steel. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  1582,  Queen  Elizabeth  conceived  & 
great  liking  for  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  and  as 
an  evidence  of  her  regard,  gave  him  a 
grant  of  land  on  Woeoken  Island,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  two  years  afterward,  in  1584, 
he  sent  out  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  his  possessions 
in  the  New  World.  A learned  historian, 
named  Harriot,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, and  he  it  was  who  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  in  America.  Twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  1608,  the  first  ship  load 
of  American  iron  ore  was  sent  to  London, 
which  when  smelted,  produced  seventeen 
tons  of  iron,  worth  $20  00  a ton,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  first  year’s  business  was 
$340  00.  From  this  small  beginning,  be- 
gan the  great  iron  and  ste6l  industry  of 
America. 

The  first  iron  works  was  located  sixty 
miles  from  Jamestown,  near  the  James 
River,  in  Virginia.  The  settlement  estab- 
lished was  called  “Failing  Creek.”  In 
1622  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Powhatan 
Indians,  ro  one  escaping  with  their  life, 
but  the  son  of  John  Borkley,  the  manager 
of  the  works. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1642,  the 
first  colonial  iron  woiks  was  located  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  was  supreme  in  its  control  of  iron 
making  in  this  country.  So  many  special 
privileges  were  granted  this  company,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  bv  the  Puritans  as  in 
league  with  pirates,  and  they  drove  it  out 
of  business. 

John  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
maJe  the  first  saw  mill,  'the  first  fire  engine, 
the  first  wive,  the  first  scythe,  and  the  dies 
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for  the  famous  pine  tree  money,  the  earliest 
coinage  minted  in  the  Colonies. 

Captain  Augustine  Washington,  and 
Mordecai  Lincoln,  the  great-great  grand- 
father of  Abraham  Lincoln,  were  both  iron 
workers  in  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, George  Taylor,  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, James  Smith,  and  George  Ross,  were 
iron  masters. 

Col.  Ethan  Allen,  Gen.  Phillip  Benner, 
Coi.  James  Chambers,  Capt.  Robert  Cole- 
man, Col.  Persifer  Frazier,  Major-General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Coi.  Christopher  Green- 
np,  Col.  Curtis  Grubb,  Col.  Peter  Grubb, 
Gen.  James  Irvine,  Gen.  Thomas  Johnson, 
Gen.  William  Lewis,  Col.  Isaac  Meeson, 
Col.  Mathiot,  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  Gen. 
Rufus  Patnam,  Col.  Paul  Revere,  Major 
Samuel  M.  Reynolds,  Capt.  William  Rich- 
ards, Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Gen.  William 
Alexander,  Lord  Sterling,  Col.  Joseph 
Vaughn,  Col.  Wm.  D.  Waples,  and  Col. 
Gardiner  H.  Wright,  were  all  trusted 
officers  of  General  Washington,  and  were 
“from  the  Furnace  and  the  Forge.” 

The  first  boiler  plates  made  in  this 
country  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  were  successfully  manufactured 
by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Lukins,  of  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  boiler  plates  made  by 
her,  were  used  by  George  Stephenson  in 
building  the  first  locomotive. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago, 
in  1719,  England  learned  that  there  were 
six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges  in  Amer- 
ica, and  at  once  British  ironmasters  de- 
manded of  the  government  protection  of 
their  home  interests  against  this  competi- 
tion, and  an  act  was  passed  of  outlawry 
and  confiscation  against  every  English 
born  skilled  worker  in  the  American  Col- 
onies. So  drastic  were  the  measures  taken 
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by  the  English  Government  to  destroy  the 
iron  industry  of  this  country,  and  so  de- 
termined were  the  iron  workers  of  the  Col- 
onies to  make  a success  of  their  iron  inter- 
ests, that  Casson  in  his  Romance  of  Steel, 
intimates  that  the  “first  blow  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  stuck,  not  by  the  sword  of 
Bunker  Hill,  but  by  the  tilting-hammers 
of  the  Colonial  ironmasters. ” 

It  is  now  just  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  since  the  first  ship  load  of 
American  iron  ore  was  sent  to  London,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  first  year’s  business 
was  $340  00.  This  was  in  1608,  and  to- 
day, America  has  one  organized  iron  and 
steel  industry  alone, — “The  Unitsd  States 
Steel  Corporation,”  — that  paid  out  in 
wages  last  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millons  of  dollars,  and  gives  steady 
employment  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  workmen,  an  organization  that 
has  been  most  generous  in  its  prompt 
recognition  in  every  department,  of  those 
in  its  employ  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
recognizing  fidelity  and  ability,  this  cor- 
poration not  only  secured  rapid  success 
lor  itself,  but  made  more  yoaug  million- 
aires than  any  other  single  business  in- 
stitution in  the  world. 

“There  is  no  need  of  charcoal — air  alone 
is  fuel,”  cried  William  Kelley,  when  watch- 
ing the  “finery  fire,”  m his  Iron  Works, 
near  Eddyville,  Kentucky,  he  saw  a white 
hot  spot  in  the  yellow  mass  of  molten 
metal,  and  air  as  fuel,  and  not  charcoal 
became  the  creator  of  cheap  steel,  and 
America  not  only  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world  in  its  manufacture,  but  Kelly,  an 
irish-American  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  first  inventor  of  “Bessemer 
Steel,”  and  American  industrial  life,  inde- 
pendent of  the  old  world’s  favors.  To  the 
memory  of  such  men  justice  should  be 


done,  as  fat  as  it  can  be  done,  by  a jnst 
and  grateful  country. 

In  1834,  Daniel  Webster  in  speaking  in 
tha  United  States  Senate,  of  the  revolt  of 
the  American  Colonies,  said: 

‘'On  this  question  of  principle,  while 
actual  suffering  was  yet  afar  off,  they 
raised  their  flag  against  a power  to  which, 
for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation, Rome,  in  the  heighth  of  her 
glory,  is  not  to  be  compared;  a power 
which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  mili- 
tary posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat, 
following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one 
eontinons  and  unbroken  strain  of  the 
martial  airs  of  England.” 

When  the  Eighteenth  Century  began, 
our  flag  on  a frail  standard  was  floating  on 
the  rim  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  It  was  a 
strange  new  light,  but  did  not  much  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Warring  Europe 
hardly  raised  its  eyes  to  mark  whether 
there  was  a significance  in  the  new  light 
or  not.  But  it  began  to  push  its  way  west- 
ward  and  soon  shone  out  from  the  crests 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  Bins  Ridge.  Then 
it  began  to  shed  light  over  the  broad  lands 
in  the  Country’s  central  great  valley. 
Suddenly  it  blazed  out  like  a search  light 
all  np  and  down  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Then  war  came  and  the  flag  took  on  more 
vivid  colors  at  Niagara,  at  New  Orleans 
and  from  the  foremast  of  the  old  ‘‘Consti- 
tution.” 

ytrauge  new  voices  began  to  be  beard 
through  the  heavy  respiration  of  steam 
engines  and  the  click  of  the  telegraph. 
Cities  began  to  appear  and  state  after  state 
rounded  into  form.  In  the  meantime  the 
forests  wero  melting  away  and  in  their 
stead  fair  homes  and  fruitful  fields  appear- 
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ed,  :6nd  every  year  the  greetings  to  the  Gag . 
took  on  a deeper  red  and  purer  vthite  as  it 
flashed  along  the  Rio  Grande,  up  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  over  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  land  of  Sunshine  on  the  sunset  sea. 

Then  from  that  land  a stream  of  gold 
began  to  flow  eastward  and  the  business  of 
the  East  received  & new  impetus,  and  in 
swifter  flow  and  mightier  volume  the  tide 
of  immigration  turned  upon  our  shores. 

Then  came  another  war,  so  terrible  that 
the  old  flag  went  down  under  the  canopies 
of  innumerable  battles,  millions  of  anxious 
souls  wondered  if  indeed  its  elestial  light 
was  not  going  into  final  eclipse. 

But  it  emerged  at  last  and  under  its  new 
and  purer  light,  it  was  seen  that  the  chains 
of  the  slave  had  been  melted  away. 

Then  came  another  war,  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  North  and  Sooth,  again 
hand  in  hand,  took  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm  of  camp  together  and  marched  side 
by  side  under  one  flag,  in  one  cause,  and 
for  one  country. 

Since  then  its  splendor  has  increased 
until  it  fills  the  world  with  light  and  sym- 
bolizing as  it  formerly  did  new  privileges 
to  men;  it  has  taken  on  sovereign  propor- 
tions and  flashes  the  certain  truth,  that 
liberty  exalteth  s nation  and  produces  the 
highest  types  of  men. 

Under  that  advancing  flag  a continent, 
yes,  more  thau  a continent  has  been  re- 
deemed from  barbarism  and  dedicated  to 
civilization.  Under  that  flag  the  free 
school  was  born  and  has  been  extended 
nntil  the  sweetest  greeting  to  this  the  New 
Century,  was  the  singing  of  the  children  in 
those  schools,  whioh  begau  in  the  East 
with  the  dawn  and  rolled  on  in  unbroken 
chorus  while  the  sun  was  making  one- 
eighth  of  its  daily  round. 

And  all  this  and  more  is  duo  to  the  work 


that  oar  fathers  performed  when  they  call- 
ed this  nation  into  life  and  started  it  upon 
its  upward  way.  They  transmitted  to  ns  a 
nation  on  a new  plan;  one  that  meant 
absolute  freedom  under  the  law;  freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech,  of  press,  religious, 
personal  freedom,  and  the  opening  of  every 
opportunity  of  this  fair  land  to  every  one 
of  its  children.  And  it  is  for  us  to  keep  it, 
and  its  great  flag  sacred,  and  transmit  so 
great  an  inheritance  with  increased  splen- 
dor and  power  to  our  children. 

The  Honorable  James  Wilson,  L.  L.  D., 
who  for  nine  years,  from  1789  to  1798,  was 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  .United  States;  and  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  in  1790, 
when  the  law  professorship  in  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  was  created,  was  appoint- 
ed its  first  prolessor,  and  in  1791,  was 
eelected  by  the  general  Assembly  of  Pen- 
nsylvania to  revise  and  digest  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Fathers  of  our  Country. 

“In  the  European  temple  of  fame,  Wil- 
liam Penn  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Lycur- 
gas;  Will  America  refuse  a temple  to  her 
patriots  and  her  heroes!  No,  she  will  not. 
The  glerious  dome  already  rises.  Its 
architecture  is  of  the  neatest  and  chastest 
order;  its  dimensions  are  spacious;  its 
proportions  are  elegant  and  correct.  In 
its  front  a number  of  niches  are  formed. 
Iu  some  of  them  statues  are  placed.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  portal,  are  the  names 
and  figures  of  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mer- 
cer. On  the  right  baud,  are  the  names 
and  figures  of  Calvert,  Penn,  Franklin.  la 
the  middle,  is  a niche  of  larger  size,  and 
decorated  with  peculiar  ornaments.  On 
the  left  side  of  it,  are  sculptured  the 
trophies  of  war;  ou  the  right,  the  more 
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precious  emblem  of  peace.  Above  It,  is 
represented  the  rising  glory  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  without  & statue  and  without 
a name.  Beneath  it  in  letters  very  legible, 
are  these  words, — ‘For  the  Most  Worthy / 
By  the  enraptured  voice  of  grateful  Amer- 
ica— with  the  consenting  plaudits  of  an 
admiring  world,  the  designation  is  unani- 
mously made.  Late  very  late  may  the 
niche  be  filled." 

James  Wilson  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1742,  and  died  with  honors  bright 
around  him  in  1798,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age. 

In  beholding  the  monuments,  statues 
and  pictures  of  illustrious  men ; in  honor- 
ing and  holding  in  close  affecionate  remem- 
brance the  names  and  achievements  of 
of  those  whose  valor  made  us  free,  or  by 
whose  wisdom  we  may  become  wise;  of 
the  heroes  of  our  own  country;  of  the 
patriots  of  our  own  history;  of  the  sages 
and  men  of  genius  of  all  countries;  of  the 
heroes  of  humanity;  of  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race,  surrounded  as  they  are 
with  the  venerable  forms  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  world’s  sons,  gives  form  and 
life  to  the  truest  and  best  perception  of 
duty  and  loyalty,  keeping  constantly  be- 
fore ns  the  sacred  image  of  oar  country. 

In  speaking  of  men  who  did  a good  day's 
work  in  the  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  built,  especially  those 
brave  spirits  whose  lives  were  closely 
associated  with  the  breaking  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  beautiful  valley,  the  mention- 
ing of  a few  facts,  even  though  they  be  an 
old  story,  connected  with  its  early  history, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  great  valley,  of  which  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  of  Pennsylvania  forms  a part, 
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ERRATL'M:- 

Jnmes  Wilson  was  born  near  St.  Andrews.  Scotland.  Sept.  14. 1742:  c-rni- 
gr.ited  t»>  America  iT*«o:  settled  in  Pennsylvania:  read  law  with  John  Dickinson:  began  to 
practice  first  at  Reading,  and  then  at  Carlisle:  member  of  Continental  Congress:  signer  of 
P.-elaraiion  of  Independence:  member  of  the  United  States  Constitutional  Convention.  !7;7: 
.bistivt  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  United  Store.'.  17*y-179S:  dic'd  at  Edenton.  North.  Carolina. 
Ang.gSrh.179>. 
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extends  under  different  names,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Vermont,  across  the 
Hudson  at  Newburg,  the  Delaware  at 
Easton,  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg, 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the 
James  at  Lynchburg,  then  sweeps  around 
through  Tennessee,  and  is  lost  in  Alabama 
and  the  south  west.  It  rests  between  two 
chains  of  the  great  Appalachian  Range, 
running  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Sooth- 
west,  and  touch  it  where  you  may,  you  find 
it  one  of  America's  most  charming  attrac- 
tions. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  claim  to  have 
investigated  the  subject,  that  “while  many 
Indians  of  many  tribes  roamed  through 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  whils  on  the  war 
path  or  the  hunt,  it  never  was  a favorite 
abiding  place  of  the  Red  Man."  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  home,  (begin- 
ning with  the  year  1720,  when  James  Le 
Tort,  a French  Bwiss,  acting  as  an  Indian 
interpreter  and  messenger  for  the  Govern- 
ment, built  his  cabin,  at  “Beaver  Pond," 
near  where  Carlisle  now  stands),  of  many 
great,  good  and  brave  men;  men  who, 
whether  in  legislative  hails,  the  field  or  the 
forum,  proved  their  ability  to  measure 
steel  with  the  brightest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  best  blood  of  other  and  older  lands. 

James  Le  Tort,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
settler  in  this  section  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley;  Tobias  Headricks  the  next,  in  or 
about  1725,  then  Andrew  Ralston,  in  1728, 
with  one  son  and  two  daughters,  took  up 
his  abode  near  “Big  Spring." 

In  1726,  James,  Robert,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  Chambers  reached  Philadelphia. 
Their  first  home  in  this  country  was  at  the 
mouth  of  “Fishing  Creek,"  ou  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  a few 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  They  could  not 
resist  the  charms  of  the  Cumberland  V alley 
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however,  and  in  1730,  crossed  the  river, 
although  the  Valley  was  not  then  legally 
open  for  settlement,  nor  was  it  until  the 
purchase  of  1736  Blumaton,  William 
Penn’s  land  agent,  issued  squatters' 
licenses,  and  the  Chambers  brothers  here 
established  their  permanent  homes.  James 
located  at  the  head  of  “Green  Spring," 
near  Newville;  Robert  at  the  head  of 
“Middle  Spring,"  near  Shippensburg,  and 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  at  “Falling 
Spring,"  and  here  laid  out  Chambersburg, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enterprising 
towns  to  be  found  anywhere  m this  region 
of  many  and  varied  attractions  and  advant- 
ages. 

Forty  five  years  after  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin Chambers  settled  at  “Falling 
Spring,"  and  twenty  five  years  after 
Cumberland  County  was  established,  and 
two  years  after  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
threw  ship  loads  of  tea  into  the  harbor 
rather  than  pay  an  obnoxious  duty,  and 
one  year  after  the  Boston  Post  Bill  deprived 
Boston  of  its  commercial  rights,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Government  Bill,  took  away 
from  the  colony  the  ordinary  political 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  two  months 
and  a half  after  the  first  skirmish  of  the 
inevitable  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fooght  at  Lexington,  and  one  year  before 
the  Tnirteen  Colonies  united  in  the  Con 
gress,  that  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  England  put  forth  all  its 
strength  to  beat  down  resistance,  increas- 
ing her  armies  with  hirelings  bought  from 
German  Priuces,  one  morniDg  in  the  month 
of  July,  1775,  a drum  beat  was  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Carlisle.  It  was  the  an- 
nouucemeut  of  the  arrival  of  Captain 
James  Chambers  and  his  company  of  rifle- 
men on  their  way  to  Cambridge,  where 
they  were  one  of  the  nine  companies  trorn 
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Pennsylvania  formed  into  the  battalion 
comanded  by  Col.  Wm.  Thompson.  The 
companies  were  all  from  the  back  parts  of 
the  province,  and  were  known  as  Col. 
Thompson's  battalion  of  hardy  mountain- 
eer riflemen.  They  were  a remarkable 
body  of  magnificent  marksmen,  celebrated 
for  the  accuracy  of  their  aim;  striking  with 
great  certainty,  at  a distance  of  two  hund- 
red yards,  an  object  of  seven  inches  in 
diameter. 

Captain  James  Chambers  was  the  son  of 
Col.  Benjamin  Chambers,  and  was  pro- 
moted for  his  bravery  in  the  Long  Island 
Campaign  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  First 
Continental  Infantry,  March  7,1776;  Col- 
onel of  the  10th  Penua.,  March  12, 1777,  to 
rank  from  September  28,  1776;  transfer- 
red to  1st  Penna.,  April  12, 1777  ; wounded 
at  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  and 
retired  from  the  Army,  January  17,  1781. 
So  much  can  be  said  of  this  distinguished 
and  patriotic  family,  that  1 must  leave  it 
here  for  others  more  competent  to  handle 
in  detail,  and  I know  of  no  one  better  armed 
and  equipped  for  that  service  than  the 
Vice  President  of  your  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  J.  Zeamer,  of  Carlisle. 

Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester  were 
the  first  three  counties  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  were  formed  in  1682. 
Tnen  came  Lancaster  in  1729.  Then  York 
in  1749,  and  one  year  afterward,  on  the 
27th  day  of  January,  1750,  Cumberland, 
the  Gth  County,  took  its  place  on  the  map 
of  the  ‘-Old  Keystone”  State.  In  1751, 
the  borough  of  Carlisle  was  laid  oat  by 
Nicholas  Scull,  assisted  by  George  Steven- 
son, L L D , and  on  the  23rd  day  of  July, 
1751,  the  first  Justice  Court  was  held 
within  its  limits,  and  in  1755,  George 
Stevenson,  who  was  theu  a resident  of 
York,  Penna.,  was  appointed  nnder  the 
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reign  of  George  II,  Judge  of  the  Counties 
of  York  aDd  Cumberland,  In  1789,  he 
settled  in  Carlisle,  and  for  twenty-four 
years  was  a leading  member  of  the  bar. 
His  wife  was  Sirs.  Mary  Cookson,  sister  of 
General  William  Thompson,  and  widow  of 
Thomas  Cookson,  a distinguished  Lawyer 
of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  three  and  a half  story  brick  house, 
two  doors  below  the  residence  of  William 
M.  Henderson,  on  North  Hanover  Street, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Carlisle  Civic 
Club,  an  enterprising  organization  that 
has,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Gert- 
rade  Bos.ler  Biddie,  accomplished  so  much 
good  in  the  interests  of  the  Borough,  and 
was  for  so  many  years  used  as  a private 
boarding  house  by  Miss  Barbara  Egolf, 
was  in  the  early  days  a 2 y2  story  stone 
building  and  was  bailt  by  Dr.  George  Stev- 
enson for  his  mother,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Judge  Stevenson,  arid  was  where 
General  George  Washington  was  enter- 
tained when  in  Carlisle  by  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

Judge  Stevenson  had  one  son,  and  three 
daughters.  Major  George  Stevenson,  a 
prominent  physician  and  surgeon;  Nancy, 
the  wife  of  John  Holmes,  a leading  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  Md. ; Katherine,  the 
wife  of  General  John  Wilkins  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Dr.  James 
Armstrong,  the  sou  of  the  hero  of  Kitan- 
ning. 

Major  Stevenson  was  twice  married,  his 
first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  eignt  children, 
was  a Miss  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh,  and  his 
second  wife,  who  was  a Miss  Barker  of 
Delaware,  favored  him  with  twelve,  mak- 
ing twenty  in  all.  His  daughter  Jane  was 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  James  W.  Marshall, 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Dickinson  College,  and  in  1881, 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Unit- 
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ed  States  Consul  at  Leeds,  England,  and 
in  1869  be  was  appointed  First  Assistant 
Post-Master  General  by  General  Grant. 
She  was  descended  on  her  mother’s  side, 
(who  was,  as  I have  stated,  Miss  Barker 
of  Delaware)  from  General  Thomas  Col- 
lins, one  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  Safety  of  that  State.  And  her  father, 
Major  George  Stevenson  was  a Revolu- 
tionary Officer  at  Valley  Forge  and  fought 
at  Brandywine.  He  was  a personal  friend 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  ths  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. 

When  the  Hessians  made  their  attack  at 
Chad’s  Ford,  and  crossed  the  Forks  of 
Brandywine  Creek,  forcing  the  patriots’ 
right,  under  General  Sullivan  to  give  way, 
and  our  army  to  retreat,  so  perfect  was 
the  order  maintained,  that  in  twenty  three 
days  afterward,  on  October  4th,  1777, 
Washington  made  a sudden  attack  on  Gen- 
eral Howe's  position  at  Germantown,  but 
owing  to  a heavy  fog,  hia  forces  became 
confused,  and  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  This  defeat  gave  the  British 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  forcing  the 
American  Army  into  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  troops  were  without 
shoes,  anti  the  snow  was  stained  with  the 
marks  of  their  bleeding  feet.  The  time 
was  a critical  one  for  the  nation.  There 
was  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
troops,  but  dark  as  the  hour  was,  it  was 
not  dark  enough  to  destroy  the  patriotism 
of  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
realizing  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
raissd  large  sums  of  money  for  the  govern- 
ment on  his  personal  credit,  and  among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability  to  this  fund,  was  Major  George 
Stevenson. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Collins  Stevenson, 
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of  Carlisle,  was  Mrs.  Marshall's  brother. 
He  married  Miss  Eliza  Duncan,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  was  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren, namely,  George,  Raymond,  Duncan, 
Sarah,  Maria,  Barker,  Jane  and  Katherine, 
all  of  whom  are  dead,  excepting  Maria 
Barker,  wife  of  Irwin  Mahon,  and  Kathe- 
rine, wife  of  Adam  Kellar,  Cashier  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  of  the  Car- 
lisle Deposit  Bank. 

Mrs.  Kellar  has  in  her  possession  many 
interesting  Revolutionary  relics,  that  be- 
longed to  her  Grandfather  Major  Geerge 
Stevenson,  and  among  them  a plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  drawn  by  him,  a 
duplicate  of  which  he  presented  to  Gen'l 
Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  battle  field  in  September,  1825,  eighty- 
two  years  ago.  Major  Stevenson  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Penna.  Regiment  at 
that  battle,  and  greatly  signalized  himself 
by  rescuing  and  drawing  off  a piece  of 
artillery,  (in  a shower  of  cannester  and 
grape)  abandoned  by  Captain  Courtney. 
The  location  of  this  piece  of  artillery  is 
marked  on  the  chart. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  this  battle,  General 
Lafayette's  son,  George,  rode  with  Major 
Stevenson  in  his  barouche  to  the  battle 
ground,  and  the  committee  of  escort 
brought  General  Lafayette  to  Major  Stev- 
enson’s house  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
where  he  then  resided,  and  where  the 
entire  party  lunched. 

By  permission  of  Mrs,  Keller,  I have 
had  a photograph  taken  of  Major  Steven- 
son’s plan  of  tne  Battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine, and  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
same  to  yoar  Society. 

Judge  George  Stevenson,  the  father  of 
Major  George  Stevenson  was  born  iu 
Dublin,  Ireland,  ih  1718,  educated  at 
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Trinity  College,  and  emigranted  to  Ameri- 
ca about  the  middle  of  the  century.  He 
was  not  only  a lawyer  by  profession,  but 
also  a practical  surveyor,  and  soon  after 
reaching  this  country  was  appointed  de- 
puty surveyor  general,  under  Nicholas 
Scull,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  three 
lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware,  then 
known  as  the  ‘"Territory  of  Pennsylvania/’ 
and  secured  by  William  Penn  from  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1632. 

He  died  in  Carlisle  in  1783,  and  his 
widow,  eight  years  afterward,  in  1791. 
Much  of  his  correspondence  is  on  file  in 
the  Colonial  Records,  and  the  Archives  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  men  who  laid,  the  foundation,  and 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  development 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
were  men  possessed  of  strgng  minds,  and 
iron  constitutions,  with  great  enterprise, 
perserverance  and  unshaken  courage. 
The  memory  and  example  of  such  men 
should  be  held  by  every  loyal  citizen,  as 
among  their  mo3t  precious  possessions, 
and  their  names  more  and  more  honored 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Early  as  the  day  was  in  the  history  of 
this  valley,  they  were  ready  to  and  did 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  hauds  of  the 
patriots  who  made  the  first  advance  to- 
wards a continental  union  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1765,  and  endorsed  the  delegates 
from  the  nine  provinces  that  assembled  in 
New  York  and  agreed  to  a declaration  of 
rights,  and  a statement  of  grievances,  in 
October  cf  that  same  year. 

Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  vagaries  of  an 
enthusiast,  but  there  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  that  has 
more  of  intense  interest,  revolutionary  aud 
otherwise,  than  the  charming  Cumberland 
Valley.  Write  up  its  history  in  detail, 
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giving  credit  where  credit  is  dae,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  be  opened  up  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  as  they  have  never 
been  before. 

Thirty-one  years  previous  to  1765,  in 
1734,  one  hundred  and  seventy  three  years 
ago,  and  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  organ- 
ization of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  seventeen  years  after  the 
Borough  of  Carlisle  was  established,  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  Peter  Zinger,  was 
declared  by  the  people  to  be  “The  Morn- 
ing Star,”  of  the  Amesican  Revolution, 
and  twenty- six  years  afterwards  in  1760, 
so  earnest  was  James  Otis  in  his  defence 
of  the  cause  of  the  people,  that  he  was 
proclaimed  “A  Flame  of  Fire,”  and  John 
Adams  said,  “In  him  was  born  American 
Independence.” 

Dickens,  in  his  writings  says,  “It  is  an 
exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our  nature, 
that  when  the  heart  is  touched  and  soft 
ened  by  some  tranquil  happiness  or  affec- 
tionate feelings,  the  memory  of  the  dead 
comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and  irresis- 
tibly. It  would  seem  as  though  our  better 
thoughts  and  sympathies  were  claims,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  soul  is  enabled  to  hold 
some  vague  and  mysteroQs  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  of  these  wo  dearly  loved 
in  life.” 

In  paying  tribute  of  admiration  to,  and 
love  for  the  memory  of  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
a free  republic,  aad  in  keeping  alive  from 
ono  generation  to  another  through  the 
ages,  their  names  and  their  achievements, 
is  no  idle  thought,  but  the  keeping  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  that 
spirit  of  patriotic  devotion,  that  is  the 
real  quickening  power,  that  will  ever 
kindle  the  flame  of  sacred  love  of  country 
and  our  country’s  best  interests. 
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In  models  of  patriotism,  public  virtue 
and  splendid  achievements,  Pennsylvania 
was  most  fruitful,  beginning  at  the  time, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  ago, 
when  the  fine  associations  and  generous 
sympathies  of  William  Penn  and  his  fol- 
lowers met,  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good 
faith  and  good  will,  the  savage  chiefs  of 
the  American  wilderness. 

In  the  history  Gf  the  world  there  is  no 
instance  where  love  of  country  has  been 
exhibited  in  bolder  deeds  than  by  those 
who  carried  us  through  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. The  battles  which  were 
fought  employed  but  few  persons  it  is  trne, 
compared  with  the  immense  armies  brought 
into  the  fields  by  more  recent  warfare; 
but  then  the  stake  for  which  they  contend- 
ed was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  present 
political  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
can  be  traced  up  to  its  being  won. 

Great  is  our  wealth, -great  is  our  domain, - 
but  greater  than  these,  and  ot  more  im- 
portance than  all  of  them  is  our  intellectual 
and  moral  advance,  cur  conscientious 
citizenship,  our  love  of  home  and  country — 
the  dominant  cord  in  American  life. 

The  facility  with  which  the  patriots  of 
the  American  devolution  passed  from  the 
excitement  and  turbulanee  of  war  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  is  one  oi! 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  ex 
cellenciee  for  which  they  were  couspicu 
OU8.  They  did  not  merely  convert  weapons 
of  warfare  into. implements  of  agriculture. 
They  displayed  iu  civil  occupations  those 
exalted  intellectual  qualities  which  are 
usually  the  growth  of  peaceful  nurture, 
but  which  iu  them  seemed  to  spring  op 
spontaneously,  in  defiance  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances and  perilous  commotions. 
Perhaps  the  very  coucussions  of  society 
may  have  elicited  the  sparks  of  genius 
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which  otherwise  would  have  lain  inert,  and 
never  have  been  brought  into  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  applause 
of  man,  or  the  expressions  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  true  and  permanent 
fame  can  be  founded,  except  in  labors 
which  promise  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Honor  and  fame  are  the  legitimate  re- 
ward of  virtue  and  talent.  Like  wealth, 
they  may  be  sometimes  unwisely  bestow- 
ed; but  when  yielded  to  merit  or  won  by 
industry,  they  hang  like  a graceful  robe  on 
their  wearer,  imparting  dignity  and  com- 
manding respect.  Beneficently  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  they  appear  like 
trophies  to  be  won  and  worn  by  tnose  who 
successfully  contend  against  indolence  and 
vice,  and  it  is  of  rare  oceurauce  in  the 
history  of  any  country,  that  superior  men- 
tal attainments,  in  alliance  with  moral 
worth,  judiciously  directed  and  activity 
employed,  have  failed  in  their  attainment. 
A new  attestation  of  this  universal  truth 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  heroes 
of  Pennsylvania  before,  during  and  after 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1812. 
I only  wish  it  were  possible  at  this  time, 
and  upon  this  occasion  to  make  special 
mention  by  came  of  all  her  brave  sons. 

Among  the  many  brave  and  distinguish- 
ed officers  of  the  Revolution  was  Colonel 
John  Edgar  Howard,  born  in  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  Jane  4th,  1752,  and 
died  October  12th  1827. 

Not  only  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
thought,  but  because  of  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent contained  in  it,  1 am  tempted  to 
quote  a portion  of  an  obituary  notice  writ- 
ten at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  a celebrat- 
ed dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

“One  after  another  the  stars  of  our  rev- 
olutionary firmanent  are  sinking  below  the 
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horizon.  They  rise  in  another  hemis- 
phere as  they  set  to  us;  and  the  youth  of 
other  times  will  gaze  upon  their  luster  as 
he  learns  thoir  names  and  marks  them 
clustering  into  constellations,  which  will 
recall  to  his  mind  some  interesting  event 
of  our  period  of  struggle.” 

It  was  a period  of  struggle  and  great 
events,  the  breaking  of  the  wilderness  of 
this  young  republic,  and  as  the  mighty 
tnonarchs  of  the  forest  thundered  their 
protest  as  they  fell,  their  appeal  was  un- 
heeded; the  fires  were  lit,  and  the  winding 
sheet  of  gray  ash  lent  an  added  richness  to 
the  golden  harvests  which  have  Bince  fed 
the  world. 

Our  patriots  in  their  progress  to  inde- 
pendence, successfully  encountered  many 
formidable  obstacles.  There  were  times 
when  the  stoutest  hearts  began  to  falter. 
One  of  these  was  in  1777  when  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  adjourned  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Lancaster.  When  the  resolution 
to  adjourn  to  Lancaster  was  passed  there 
were  but  twenty-eight  members  present. 
The  feeling  generally  among  them  was, 
that  the  chance  was  desperate;  the  cause 
a hopeless  one,  but  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 
freedom,  still  held  the  lines  in  the  person 
of  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  one  among 
those  who  were  cheerful  and  undismayed 
at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  after  his 
friends  had  given  expression  to  the  dts 
pondmg  feelings  of  their  hearts,  at  once 
replied, — ‘ Gentlemen,  your  spirits  appear 
to  be  heavily  oppressed  with  our  public 
calamities.  1 hope  you  do  not  despair  of 
our  final  success.  Our  cause  is  just  and 
righteous,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandon- 
ed by  Heaven  while  we  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection.” 

No  man  was  more  intrepid  aud  dauntless 
when  encompassed  by  dangers,  or  more 
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calm  and  unmoved  amid  public  disasters 
and  ‘adverse  fortune.  His  bold  and  dar- 
ing conduct  and  language  subjected  him 
to  great  personal  hazard.  Had  any  fatal 
event  occurred  to  our  country  by  which  she 
had  fallen  in  her  struggle  for  liberty, 
Samuel  Adams  would  have  been  the  first 
victim  of  ministerial  vengeance.  His 
blood  would  have  been  first  shed  as  a sac* 
rifiee  on  the  altar  of  tyranny,  for  the  noble 
magnanimity  and  independence  with 
which  he  defended  the  cause  of  freedom. 

“Great  things  are  almost  always  done 
without  our  knowing  bow  we  have  done 
them,  and  wo  are  quite  surprised  that  we 
have  done  them.  Ask  Caesar  how  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  world;  perhaps  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to  answer  you.” 

The  litertature  of  the  revolution  is  a 
proud  enough  field  for  any  American  to 
contemplate.  It  is  filled  with  noble  senti 
ments,  lofty  patriotism,  untainted  virtue 
and  wisdom,  which  seems  to  combine  all 
that  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  human 
freedom.  There  is  a rich  vein  of  eloquence 
irrigating  its  teeming  soil,  which  the  proud- 
est and  most  cultivated  nations  of  the 
earth  might  exult  to  call  their  own,  and  if 
there  is  a passion  stronger  than  ail  others 
in  the  heart  of  a true  American,  it  is  the 
one  that  stands  ever  ready  to  devote  itself 
to  its  country’s  service. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago,  on 
the  4th  day  of  July  1778,  the  first  oration 
on  the  Anniversary  of  American  Independ 
ence  was  delivered  in  the  City  of  Charles- 
ton, Sonth  Carolina,  by  Dr.  David  Ramsay, 
who  then  and  there  declared  that  our  foun 
of  government  was  in  every  way  prefer- 
able to  the  royal  one  lately  renounced.  It 
promoted  knowledge;  called  into  exercise 
the  active  energies  of  the  human  soul; 
brought  forward  modest  merit;  destroyed 
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luxury  and  established  simplicity  in  the 
manner  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion, 

Dr.  David  Ramsay  Was  a son  of  the 
“Old  Keystone  State."  He  was  born  April 
2nd.  1749,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among  the  many  accomplished,  fearless 
and  patriotic  men  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  whom  the  nation 
delighted  to  honor  and  who  reaped  the 
reward  of  her  constancy  was  John  Dickin- 
son, although  born  in  Maryland  oa  the  2nd 
day  of  November,  1732,  he  became  a citizen 
of  this  state,  read  lasv  under  John  Moiand 
or  Philadelphia,  where  on  hi3  return  from 
England  he  estalished  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  His  ability  and 
eloquence  at  once  placed  him,  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  State’s  representative 
men. 

On  the  11th.  of  September,  1765,  he  was 
appointed  a delegate  to  a general  congress 
which  assembled  at  New  York  in  the  fol 
lowing  month,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
resolution  of  that  body,  promulgating  their 
hostility  to  the  measures  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  principles  which  they  considered 
as  inherent  in  taeir  system  of  government. 
During  this  same  year,  1765,  hecommenc 
ed  his  compositions  against  the  aggress- 
ions of  England  and  continued  them  with 
vigor  and  striking  eff-ct  until  the  close  ot' 
the  conflict.  He  it  was  who  wrote  the 
twelve  “ Farmers  Letters"  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tue  British  Colonies,  portraying  in 
language  distinguished  tor  parity  or'  dictiou 
aud  eloquence  oE  composition,  the  uueon- 
stitutionality  of  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britian,  the  imminent  peril  to  American 
liberty  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  a supine  acquiescence  in  minis- 
terial measures,  more  fatal  as  precedents 
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than  by  the  Immediate  calamities  they 
were  calculated  to  produce,  (just  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1907,  in  warning  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
unconstitutionally  of  some  of  our  modern 
business  methods),  so  John  Dickinson  in 
these  letters  in  17G7,  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  warned  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Colonies  of  the  unconstitntion* 
aiity  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britian,  and 
they  were  read  with  intense  interest  and 
prodoeed  the  effect,  not  merely  of  enlight- 
ening the  public  mind,  but  of  exciting  the 
feelings  of  the  people  to  a determination 
not  to  submit  to  the  oppressive  actions  of 
the  Mother  Country. 

It  was  John  Dickinson  who  wrote  in  the 
declaration  of  Congress  July  6th,  1775, 
“we  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery.  HoDor,  jostice  ond  humanity 
forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom 
which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ances- 
tors, and  which  our  innocent  posterity 
have  a right  to  receive  from  us.  We  can- 
not eudure  the  infamy  and  guilt  of  resign- 
ing succeeding  generations  to  that  wretch- 
edness which  inevitably  awaits  them  if  we 
basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 
them.” 

It  was  John  Dickinson  who  said  before 
Congress  in  1779, — “Two  rules  have  I laid 
down  for  myself  tfuoughout  this  contest. 
First, — on  all  occasions  where  I am  called 
upon  as  a trustee  for  my  countrymen,  to 
deliberate  on  questions  important  to  other’s 
happiness,  disdaining  all  personal  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a suppression  of 
my  real  sentiments,  and  defying  alt  dang- 
ers to  be  risked  by  a declaration  of  them, 
openly  to  avow  them  ; and  secondly, — after 
thus  discharging  tni3  duty,  whenever  the 
public  resolutions  are  taken,  to  regard 
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them,  though  opposite  to  my  opinion,  as 
gacred,  because  they  lead  to  public 
measures  in  which  the  common  weal  must 
be  interested,  and  to  join  in  supporting 
them  as  earnestly,  as  if  my  voice  had  been 
given  for  them.  If  the  present  day  is  too 
warm  for  me  to  be  calmly  judged,  I can 
credit  my  country  for  justice  some  years 
hence.” 

The  Revolution  would  have  been  delay- 
ed fifty  years,  had  it  not  been  for  Harvard 
College.  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
William  and  M ary,  helped  to  make  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution the  great  documents  they  are. 

Three  of  the  five  men  who  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  college 
graduates,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  fifty- 
five  members  of  the  convention  of  1787 
were  college  bred.  Nine  were  trained  at 
Princeton;  five  at  William  and  Mary;  four 
st  Yale  ;three  at  Harvard ; two  at  Columbia, 
and  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Ox- 
ford, London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  each  sent  one. 

Recognizing  that  higher  education  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people  of 
a free  republic,  elevating  their  moral 
character;  increasing  their  earning  powers 
and  their  power  as  good  citizens.  John 
Dickinson  was  as  loyal  to  the  people  on 
this  question  of  education,  as  he  was  in  ail 
things  to  which  his  name  was  ever  at- 
tached, 

The  Act  of  Assembly  incorporating  a 
college  to  be  established  in  the  historic 
borough  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  happily 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  hie  muni- 
ficient  patronage  of  learning,  as  well  as 
the  public  sense  of  bis  exalted  merit.  It 
declares,  that  “In  memory  of  the  great  and 
important  services  to  his  country  by  his 
excellenoy,  John  Dickinson,  Esq., 
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President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  very 
liberal  donation  to  the  Institution,  the  said 
college  shall  be  forever  hereafter  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege." 

It  was  General  Thomas  Mifflin,  who 
when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
April  18th,  1775,  was  received,  said,  "Let 
ns  not  be  bold  in  declaration  and  after- 
wards cold  m action.  Let  not  the  patri- 
otic feeling  of  to-day  be  forgotten  to-mor- 
row; nor  have  it  said  of  Philadelphia,  that 
she  passed  noble  resolutions,  eiept  upon 
them  and  afterwards  neglected  them,” 
and  in  the  fall  of  1776,  when  the  people 
were  becoming  weary,  discontented  and 
disheartened  with  a contest  in  which  they 
no  longer  saw  any  hope  of  success,  and 
the  army  was  melting  away,  it  was  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Mifflin,  afterwards  Govenor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  selected  to  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotism  and  honorable  feel, 
ings  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  exhort 
and  rouse  tne  militia  to  come  forth  in 
defence  of  the  country.  Ia  1783  he  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  selected  as  its  president, 
and  as  president  or  this  illustrious  body  of 
American  patriots,  he  it  was,  that  received 
from  General  Washington  the  resignation 
of  his  commission  as  Commander  in-chief 
of  the  American  Army. 

In  1787  the  great  Convention  assembled 
in  Philadelpnia  to  frame  a government  for 
the  United  States,  which  should  "form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  en- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secnre  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  oar  posterity."  A more 
dignified  and  solemn  trust  was  never  com- 
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mitted  to  human  agency.  The  destinies 
of  a great  empire,  of  millions  of  human 
beings  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
never  was  a trust  more  faithfully,  more 
wisely,  more  successfully  performed.  In 
this  great  and  honorable  assembly  General 
Mifflin  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert 
Morris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsim- 
mons, Jared  Ingersoll,  James  Wilson  and 
Gouverneur  Morris  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1794  an  insurrection  broke  cut 
in  seme  of  the  western  counties  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  cali  of  the  President, 
Governer  Mifflin  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  quota  of  Militia  demanded  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  served  under  General  Lee, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  although  the 
service  to  be  performed  was  in  Governor 
Mifflin’s  own  State. 

Benjamin  Franklin  too,  furnished  many, 
very  many  conspicuous  examples  of  his 
devotion  to  liberty.  In  177G  when  with 
John  Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge  he  was 
appointed  to  hear  certain  propositions  of 
English  Commissioners  who  came  to 
America,  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion or  rather  “offer  pardon  upon  submis- 
sion,” to  Congress,  Lord  Howe,  the  chief 
of  the  embassy  tried  to  influence  Franklin 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  king’s  pater- 
nal solicitude,  but  Franklin  nobly  stood  his 
ground,  and  insisted  that  direct  pardons 
be  offered  to  the  Colonies,  who  were  the 
parties  injured,  and  iu  the  same  noble 
strain  of  independence  said, — “When  you 
find  reconciliation  impossible  on  any 
terms  given  you  to  propose,  I believe  you 
will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a command, 
and  return  to  a more  honorable  private 
station,”  and  when  he  left  America  for 
France,  he  placed  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  money,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds,  iu  the  hands  of  Con- 
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gress,  thus  testifying  his  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  oause,  and  inducing  oth- 
ers of  greater  means  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. 

“There  is  a great  God  and  power  that 
hath  made  the  world/'  said  William  Penn, 
“and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  you  and 
I and  all  people  owe  their  being  and  their 
well-being,  and  to  whom  von  and  I must 
one  day  give  an  account  for  all  we  do  in 
the  world.  This  great  God  hath  written 
Bis  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are 
taught  and  commanded  to  love  and  help, 
and  to  do  good  to  one  another,  and  not  do 
harm  and  miseaief  to  one  another." 

Never  was  there  undertaken  a more 
sublime  political  enterprise  than  that  of 
the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Never  was 
there  a legislation  more  boldy  marked 
with  that  unity  of  intention  which  is  the 
most  pecaliar  and  majestic  of  all  original 
conception. 

William  Penn  legislated  for  peace,  as 
Lycurgus  did  for  war;  but  it  was  the 
peculiar  glory  of  both,  to  have  possessed 
a self  balanced  and  confident  energy  of 
mind,  enabling  them  to  disregard  all  con- 
siderations of  temporary  expediency  and 
private  interest,  and  make  every  part  of 
their  system  harmonize  m perfect  unison 
with  those  leading  principles  which  were 
to  pervade,  animate  and  govern  every 
portion  of  the  State. 

His  system  of  virtuous  politics  was  rear- 
ed upon  benevolence,  justice,  liberty  and 
gratitude,  and  with  these  objects  in  view, 
he  began,  and  with  them  he  ended,  and  in 
cherishing  an  unconquerable  spirit  of 
gratitude  for  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  men  who  aftorwards  aided, 
both  in  civil  and  military  life,  to  serve  and 
maintain  its  independence,  and  that  of  the 
nation,  who  should  ever  be  remembered 
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with  gratitude,  was  General  William 
Irvine. 

General  Irvine,  was  born  near  Ennis- 
killen, Ireland,  November  3rd,  1741,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  July  29:h,  1804.  He 
graduated  at  Dublin  University,  studied 
medicine,  and  was  a surgeon  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  during  part  of  1756-63,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  A short 
time  hefore  peace  was  declared,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  British  ser- 
vice and  emigrated  to  America,  and  in 
1764  settled  m Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  resumed 
the  practice  cf  his  profession.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  American  Revolution,  ha 
took  part  with  the  Colonies,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  convention  that 
assembled  in  Pailadelphia,  July  loch, 
1774.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1776,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Penna. 
Regiment,  and  joined  by  order,  the  Army 
in  Canada.  He  raised  this  regiment,  and 
led  it  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and  co- 
operated with  General  Thompson  in  the 
attempt  to  surprise  the  vanguard  of  the 
British  Army  at  Three  Rivers.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  that  disastrous  battle  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1776;  on  August  3rd,  he 
was  released  on  parole,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1778,  was  exchanged,  and  appointed 
a member  of  the  Court  Martial  that  tried 
General  Charles  Lee. 

Iu  1778,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond Penna.  Regiment,  and  on  May  12th, 
1779,  was  made  a brigadier  general,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Penna.  line.  He  took  part  in  Lord  Ster- 
ling’s expedition  against  Staten  Island, 
was  with  Geueral  Wayne  at  “Balls 
Ferry,”  July  21st  and  22nd,  17S0;  and  on 
March  Stb,  1782,  whs  in  command  of  the 
troops  on  the  Western  Frontier. 

la  1735,  he  was  appointed  ugent  of  the 
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State  to  examine  public  lauds,  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  purchase  of  the 
tract  called  the  “triangle, ” that  gave  to 
Pennsylvania  an  oat  let  ou  Lake  Erie  In 
178G,  be  represented  the  State  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  that  settled  the  aecount 
of  the  United  States  with  the  several 
States.  fie  was,  also,  a member  of  the 
Convention  that  revised  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1794,  was  sent  &s 
a commissioner  to  the  whiskey  insurgents, 
and  took  part  in  the  movement  as  com- 
mander of  the  State  Militia,  that  resulted 
in  their  pacification. 

From  December  2nd,  1793,  to  March 
3rd,  1795,  he  was  a member  of  the  Third 
Congress.  Iu  March,  1801,  he  was  ap 
pointed  Sapt  of  Military  Stores  in  Pnila- 
delphia,  and  was  President  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Captain  Andrew  Irvine,  also  of  revolu- 
tionary fame,  was  a brother  of  General 
William  Irvine.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Country  as  a lieutenant,  and  march 
ed  with  General  Irvine  in  the  Canadian 
Expedition,  fie  too  served  under  General 
Wayne,  and  took  part  in  the  movement 
that  preceded  the  massacre  otPaoli,  where 
he  was  badly  wounded.  He  continued  in 
active  service  throughout  the  war,  taking 
purt  in  the  northern  and  southern  cam 
paigns,  and  died  in  Carlisle,  Penna  , May 
4th,  1789 

“Seasons  may  come  and  go;  Hope,  Lke 
a bird,  may  fly  away;  Passion  may  break 
its  wings  against  the  iron  bars  of  Fate; 
Illusions  may  crumble  as  the  cloudy  towers 
of  sunset  fame;  Faith,  as  running  water, 
may  slip  from  beneath  our  feet;  Solitude 
may  stretch  itself  around  us  like  the 
measureless  desert  sand;  Old  age  may 
creep  as  the  gathering  night  over  oar 
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bowed  beads  grown  hoary  in  their  shame; 
but  still,  through  all,  we  are  the  same,  for 
this  is  the  marvel  of  identity." 

General  William  Irvine  sprang  from  good 
soil,  as  did  the  IrviDgs,  Irwins  and  Erin- 
vines,  regardless  of  how  you  find  the  name 
spelled.  Scotch  genealogists  generally 
trace  the  name  to  a local  origin,  and  de- 
rive it  from  a topographical  source. 

In  Ayrshire,  a river  borough  and  parish, 
bear  the  name,  in  its  earliest  and  most 
authentic  form,  Irwin,  or  Irvine. 

The  borough  is  called  a royal  one.  It  is 
on  the  Irvine  . Kiver,  and  is  of  ancient 
fame.  It  was  specially  favored  by  the 
great  Catholic  King  Kobert  Bruce,  who 
granted  it  a charter,  in  reward  for  the  de- 
votioQ  of  th8  people  to  his  interests.  It  at 
one  time  was  represented  m the  peerage 
of  Scotland  by  Viscount  Irvine,  who  was 
of  the  Ingrams  of  Temple  Newsome  near 
Leads,  England.  The  title  was  of  the 
creation  of  Charles  II.  It  expired  with 
tho  9th.  and  last  Viscount  Irvine,  in  1778. 

A noble  bridge  built  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  connects  the  town  with  its  more 
important  suburbs.  The  Parish  of  Irvine 
is  of  historic  note,  especially  in  relatiou  to 
its  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  dating  back 
to  the  ages  of  Faith.  From  this  Irvine 
root  sprang  several  foims  of  the  name, 
such  as  Irvin,  IrwiD,  Erwin,  lrwyn,  etc. 
The  parent  name  is  of  Gaelic  origiu,  the 
definition  of  which  means  tue  Western 
flowing  ftriver,  and  is  the  property,  not  of 
lowland  Scotch,  but  of  the  glorious  old 
Gaelic  element  kuowu  as  the  Highlanders. 

Sir  J.  Benard  Burke,  iu  crediting  the 
name  as  of  long  standing  to  the  South  and 
Southwest  of  Scotland,  not  directly  or  im 
pliedly  to  the  lowland  population,  which 
for  itself  claims  descent  from  a Saxon  an- 
cestry to  which  it  is  heurtily  welcome,  is, 
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as  is  usual  with  that  accurate  and  diserim- 
minating  author,  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  known  facts  of  the  case,  King  Robert 
Bruce,  already  mentioned,  is  credited  by 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  with  having  enriched 
and  honored  very  sign&ily  one  William  de 
Irwin,  his  armor  bearer.  This  fortunate 
Knight  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Irvine  or  Irwin  stock  of  Bonshaw  in 
Dumfdershire.  King  Robert  made  him  a 
grant,  by  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  of 
the  forest  of  Drom,  or  Brum,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  also  distinguished  him  by  as 
signmentto  him,  of  the  heraldic  devise  or 
arms  of  three  holly  leaves,  which  as  Earl 
of  Carrick  the  royal  patron  had  himself 
borne. 

Thus,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  relates,  or- 
iginated the  great  house  of  Irvine  of  Drum, 
so  highly  allied,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
family  records  of  Scotland’s  (landed  gentry 
title  of  Irvine  of  Drum)  and  from  this 
source  sprang  most  of  the  Irvines  of  Scot 
land,  the  Irvines  of  Germany,  the  Irvines 
of  Rockfield  near  Enniskillen,  where  Gen- 
eral William  Irvine  of  Carlisle  »vas  born, 
and  otGreenhiil  Parish  of  Aghava,  barony 
of  Magheratephana,  County  of  Fermanagh 
and  their  off  shoots.  From  these  came 
Castle  Irvine  Demesne,  Parish  of  Derry- 
bullan  barony  of  Burg,  County  of  Fer- 
managh. 

Sir  Bernard,  traces  the  Irish  Irvines,  in 
their  common  ancestor,  to  Christopher 
Irvine,  laird  of  Bouebaw,  who  commanded 
the  light  cavalry  at  Flodden  Field  in  1513, 
where  he  was  killed.  His  son  Christopher, 
next  laird  of  Bonshaw,  also  held  a com- 
mand, and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
way Moss. 

At  Taraego.  parish  of  Dromard,  barony 
of  lirerogh,  County  Sligo,  was  established 
early  in  the  17th  Century,  by  an  Irwin 
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family  whose  ancestry  it  is  said,  was 
Scotch.  This  family  traces  its  descent 
from  John  Irwin,  an  Officer  of  the  Corn- 
wellian  forces  in  Ireland,  who,  when  the 
war  was  over,  found  it  to  his  interest, 
convenience  and  pleasure,  to  locate  in  the 
Northeastern  portion  of  Sligo.  He  mar- 
a daughter  of  another  Cornwelli&n  trooper, 
Colonel  Jones  of  Urdonglass,  County  of 
Sligo. 

His  grandson  and  namesake,  John  Irwin, 
was  the  Colonel  John  Irwin  of  the  British 
Military  Service,  who  died  A.  D.  1752,  and 
from  whom  sprang  the  fourth  descent, 
John  Lewis  Irwin  of  Tamegoe,  County  of 
Sligo.  His  father  was  the  Keverend 
Crinns  Irwin,  Aagelican  Archdeacon  of 
Orrorv,  and  Minister  in  Kilfane  Parish. 
And  bis  mother  was  Amy  Chamberlain, 
daughter  of  Judge  Tankerville  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  King’s  Bencn  in  Ireland,  1794— 
1802.  From  this  stock  came  the  Kov. 
John  Irwin,  Rector  of  Kilfane,  whose 
residence  was  in  the  Glebe  House,  on  the 
Kilkerry  Road. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Irvings 
were  cousins.  And  one  stormy  night,  six 
hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  A D 1298, 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his  flight  from 
the  pursuit  of  Edward  Longshanks  of 
England,  went  to  Bonshaw  Tower,  wnere 
he  was  kindly  received  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained. When  the  Irvings  learned  that 
Edward  of  England  had  discovered  Bruce's 
hiding  place,  they  took  him  three  miles 
down  the  Kirkie  Water,  nearer  to  England, 
and  there  hid  him  in  a cave  in  the  rocks 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  Edward 
reached  the  Tower,  and  found  the  bird 
had  flown,  be  dashed  on  to  Scotland,  and 
there  Bruce  escaped  capture.  This  cave 
is  now,  in  1907,  stiil  iu  perfect  eoudition. 

When  Bruce  left  the  Tower,  he  took 
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with  him  one  of  the  Irviog  of  Bonahaw’s 
youngest  sons  and  made  him  his  armour 
bearer,  and  in  1323,  five  hundred  and 
eighty  four  years  ago,  when  firmly  seated 
on  his  throne,  gave  this  William  de  Irving, 
(Irvine  or  Irwin)  for  his  fidelity  in  pios- 
perity  and  adversity  the  castle,  land  and 
forest  of  Drum,  also  his  ptivate  Coat  of 
Arms  and  motto.  These  lands  are  still 
held  by  the  Irvines  of  Drum,  and  the 
parchment  signed  by  Bruce  is  still  extant. 
A younger  son  of  this  branch  in  1400  went 
to  Dilsnev  Islands,  and  from  there  to  the 
Island  of  JSbapinsha;  and  from  these  Irv- 
ings came  Washington  Irving’s  father, 
whose  mother  came  from  Falmouth. 

Lt.  Colonel  Irvine  of  Castle  Farlagh, 
now  Castle  Irvine,  came  from  Christopher 
Irvine  of  Kobigill  Tower,  next  to  Bon* 
shaw,  and  a grandson  of  Irving  of  Bon- 
shaw.  He  left  Robigiil  and  went  to  Fer- 
managh in  1613,  and  founded  the  first 
Irish  Branch  of  the  CUn,  now  the  Irvines 
of  Castle  Irvine,  and  the  Irvines  of  Kil- 
leleas.  Before  1020,  the  Irvings  of  Bon- 
snaw  came,  as  previously  stated,  from 
Ayrshire,  and  their  old  castle  there,  now 
gives  name  to  the  Tower  of  Irvine,  and 
like  the  came  of  Ivine  is  spoiled  in  many 
ways. 

The  mansion  house  at  Bonshaw  was 
built  in  1770.  The  Tower  was  there  when 
the  Irvines  got  the  place  in  1020. 

This  Tower  srands  on  almost  sheer  and 
rocky  precipice,  about  100  feet  above  the 
Kirk'.e  Water.  In  front  is  a gnu  terrace 
with  six  old  guns  and  solid  cauuon  bails; 
on  the  right  is  a deep  ravine,  with  a burn 
flowing  through  it,  on  which  is  a water  fall, 
The  walls  in  the  thinnest  place,  are  six 
feet  through.  Near  the  old  jett,  (or  en- 
trance gate)  is  carved  the  sacred  motto, 
“Soli,  Deo,  Honor  et  Gloria/'  the  oblivion 


jett  is  gone.  You  enter  & single  hall  about 
sis  feet  square,  communicating  with  the 
old  retainers’  kitchen  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  old  stone  “wheel”  stair  on  the  other, 
From  the  covered  roof  of  this  hail  hangs 
down  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet, 
an  eight  sided  stone,  like  a vast  seal.  It 
has  on  it  in  ancient  Hebrew  raised  letters, 
“I.  H.  S,”  in  monogram.  This  is  called 
the  Crusader’s  Stone,  and  was  brought 
from  the  Walls  of  the  old  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem by  one  of  the  Irvings,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  Crusaders  in  1100.  It  was 
taken  to  Home,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and 
then  placed  in  the  Tower  as  described, 
and  is  supposed  to  give  a blessing  to  all  of 
the  Irving  blood  that  pass  under  it.  On 
the  first  floor  of  the  Tower  you  enter  the 
grand  hall,  called  King  Robert  the  Bruce's 
room. 

A full  and  complete  record  has  recently 
been  published  in  a book  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  by  Colonel  John  Bautin 
IrviDg  of  Bonshaw,  the  present  Chief  of 
the  Irwin  Clan.  This  work  is  divided  into 
eleven  chapters.  First,  The  Clan  ; Second, 
Heraldic;  Third,  Derivation  and  Spelling 
of  the  Name;  Fourth.  Ancient  History, 
from  A.  D.  373  to  1020,  when  they  came 
to  Bonshaw;  Fifth,  History  from  1020  to 
date;  Sixth,  History  of  the  Drum  Branch, 
from  1323,  when  they  received  the  grant 
of  the  estate  of  Drum  from  King  Robert 
Bruce  to  date;  Seventh,  History  of  the 
Irvings  of  Hoddom,  and  the  Bell  Irvings 
of  Whitehill;  Eighth,  The  Irish  House  of 
Bonshaw  and  the  Irish  Branch;  Ninth, 
The  Australian  and  New  Zeland  Branches; 
Tenth,  The  United  Slates  Branches; 
Eleventh,  Tae  Miscellaneous  Irvings,  em- 
bracing all  branches,  and  many  subjects. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  least  two 
prominent  branches  of  the  Irvines,  and  the 
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Irwins,  that  settled  ia  Carlisle,  some  years 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  General  Wil- 
liam Irvine  branch,  and  the  John  Irwin 
branch. 

General  William  Irvine  wa9  married  to 
Ann  Callender,  whose  parents  resided  in 
or  near  Middlesex,  a short  distance  from 
Carlisle. 

The  result  of  this  marriage  was  nine 
children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  as 
follows:— Callender,  Ann,  William  Neill, 
Armstrong,  Elizabeth,  Mary  B , Rebecca, 
James  and  John. 

Callender,  the  eldest  of  General  Irvine’s 
children,  by  his  marriage,  had  bnt  one 
child,  the  late  Dr.  William  A,  Irvine,  of 
Irvington,  Warren  County,  Penna.  This 
Irvine  in  turn,  by  his  marriage,  had  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  son  died  be- 
fore reaching  manhood.  Margaret,  his 
eldest  daughter,  married  Thomas  M Biddle 
of  Carlisle,  and  Sarah  Duncan,  married 
Dr. Thomas  Newbold  of  Philadelphia.  Both 
these  gentlemen  died  in  Philadelphia  some 
few  years  ago. 

Of  the  John  Irwin  branch,  who  were  cous- 
ins of  General  William  Irvine,  there  was  the 
mother,  three  sons,  William,  David  and 
John,  and  a daughter  Jane.  The  father, 
it  is  said,  died  at  sea  on  his  way  with  his 
family  to  America,  and  the  mother  died  at 
the  home  of  her  son  John,  corner  of  4th 
and  Market  streets  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
March  1st,  1811,  aged  95  years. 

These  two  brothers,  John  and  William, 
were  property  holders  in  Cumberland 
County,  then  removed  to  Pittsburg,  where 
they  established  themselves.  David  and 
William’s  country  estate  was  named 
“Squirrell  Hill,”  and  that  of  John,  “Erin 
Bill,”  where  John  died  in  1830,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84  years.  John  Irwin  mar- 
ried Agnes  Farquhar,  (born  in  Cumberland 
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County,  July  6th,  1773),  in  Carlisle, Novem- 
ber 18th,  1790. 

Coming  down  to  my  generation,  I am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  of 
another  descendant  of  the  Irwins  of  Rev- 
olutionary fame,  Rear  Admiral  John  Irwin, 
U.  S.  N. 

Admiral  Irwin  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  April 
15th,  1832,  and  died  at  No.  1120  Vermont 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C , July  29th, 
1901. 

He  was  commissioned  a midshipman  in 
1847,  Lieutenant  in  1855,  Captain  in  1875, 
and  Commodore  in  1886.  The  date  of  his 
Rear  Admiral  Commission  I am  unable  to 
state.  He  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1894. 

1 will  not  attempt  to  give  a history  of 
hi3  military  life,  a description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  retirement  from 
the  Asiatic  Station,  as  given  by  the  “Week- 
ly Box  of  Curios, ” Yokohama,  Japan,  tells 
the  Btory. 

“Admiral  Irwin’s  Goodbye.” 

“Captain  McCormick  noticed  the  Ad- 
miral longingly  looking  forward  to  where 
the  sailors  were  standing  massed  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  their  old  chief.  He  asked  him 
if  he  wished  to  go  forward,  and  when  he 
responded  that  he  did,  he  passed  the  order, 
“Divisions  to  Quarters  ” Every  man  and 
officer  sprang  to  their  proper  position. 
Accompanied  by  the  Captain,  the  Admiral 
went  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other, 
and  was  saluted  by  each  division.  He 
spoke  to  the  officer  in  command,  and  bade 
him  and  his  men  a personal  farewell,  and 
looking  over  the  ranks,  as  his  eye  would 
rest  upon  some  old  weather  beaten  tar, 
whom  he  had  personally  known  in  days 
gone  by,  he  would  grasp  his  hand  heart- 
ily, suy  a kind  word  and  goodbye. 

From  one  end  of  the  deck  of  the  oid 
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battle  ship  to  the  other  were  two  rows  of 
watery  eyes  and  quivering  lips.  Every 
face  showed  the  sincere  feeling  of  every 
man. 

The  adieu  had  been  made,  and  the 
Admiral  was  ready  to  leave  the  ship,  when 
the  officer  of  the  deck  stepped  up  and 
said,  “Admiral,  Sir,  yoar  barge  is  ready." 

The  Admiral  approached  the  gangway, 
escorted  by  the  officers,  and  again  shak- 
ing hands  and  saluting,  he  passed  down 
the  ladder,  expecting  to  see  his  boat's 
crew,  but  on  reaching  the  staging,  stop- 
ped with  surprise,  when  he  discovered  his 
barge  was  manned  by  uniformed  officers, 
and  all  standing  at  salute.  His  eyes  fill- 
ed with  tears,  he  hesitated  for  a moment, 
then  saluting,  stepped  in  &r.d  took  his 
seat,  unable  to  utter  a word. 

Captain  Giidiey  of  the  Marion  acted  as 
coxswain,  the  following  gentlemen  acted 
as  crew,— Paymaster  Friday,  Capt.  Elliott, 
U,  S.  M.,  Lieutenants  Barney,  Miner, 
Franklin,  Eberle,  Daniels,  Pratt,  Slocum, 
Hoff,  Quimby  and  Paymaster  Clerk  Stem- 
pen.  As  the  barge  left  the  ship,  the  yards 
were  manned,  and  amid  loud  cheering  the 
Admiral  and  his  distinguished  crew  start- 
ed for  the  steamship  China.  Passing  the 
Japanese  man  of  war,  Tsukubakan,  the 
yards  were  manned  and  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  tor  the  Admiral. 

On  H,  M.  S.  Imperiense,  the  same 
honors  were  paid,  to  both  of  which,  the 
Admiral  rose  to  bis  feet,  and  acknowledged 
the  great  honor.  As  he  sat  in  the  stern 
sheets  and  watched  the  measured  and 
well  timed  stroke  of  his  crew  of  honor,  all 
could  see  that  he  was  greatly  affected,  and 
when  he  reached  the  Chiua,  was  unable 
to  acknowledge  the  honor  shown.  Before 
leaving  he  said, — 

“Gentleman,  this  unexpected  honor  I 
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shall  never  forget.  If  I were  leaving  the 
service;  such  attention  shown  I would 
highly  appreciate  as  complimentary  to  the 
high  office  I hold,  bat  simply  leaving  one 
ship  for  another,  it  shows  me  that  this 
hearty  evidence  of  your  good  will  is  an  in- 
dication of  year  friendship  and  personal 
esteem,  and  it  is  therefore  most  gratifying 
to  me,  that  it  is  tendered  to  my  unworthy 
self,  instead  of  to  my  official  position. 
Language  fails  me  when  I try  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  high  appreciation,  and 
all  I can  say  is,  Goodbye,  God  bless  you 
all.” 

It  was  an  event  in  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron, in  fact  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
that  was  unusual,  and  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

On  Saturday  the  China  was  advertised 
to  sail  at  noon,  and  at  11  a m.  the  Lan- 
caster and  Marion  each  sent  a barge  filled 
with  their  bands,  and  stationed  off  the 
gangway  they  discoursed  sweet  music. 
Boat  after  boat  from  the  American  and 
Japanese  Men-of-War  came  alongside  fill- 
ed with  friends  to  pay  their  respects,  as 
did  steam  launches  and  yachts,  but  the 
Admiral’s  previous  day’s  experience  bad 
unmanned  him,  and  he  was  unable  to 
meet  his  callers  and  say  farewell.  Floral 
decorations  were  showered  upon  him,  his 
family,  and  his  staff,  and  a basket  full  of 
cards  were  left  to  remind  him  of  the  days 
he  hud  spent  in  the  land  of  the  RisiDg 
San,  and  the  friends  he  hud  left. 

Thus  ended  the  active  official  life  of 
Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  grandson 
of  John  Irwin,  who  with  his  two  brothers 
settled  near  Carlisle  in  the  early  days. 

I have  here  with  me  this  evening,  and 
take  pleasure  iu  presenting  to  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Carlisle,  photograph  of  Col- 
onel J.  B.  Irving  of  Bonshav/,  present 
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chief  of  the  Irving  Clan,  with  photograph 
of  Drum  Castle,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  be- 
stowed by  Robert  Bruce  on  Sir  William  de 
Irwin  in  1306.  Also,  photograph  of  Bon* 
shaw  Tower,  seat  of  the  Irving  Clan.  Also 
two  cuts  of  the  Irwin  Coat  of  Arms,  with 
the  motto  of  a third.  And  the  photograph 
of  William  Wallace  Irwin,  son  of  John 
Irwin,  and  the  father  of  Admiral  John 
Irwin.  William  Wallace  Irwin  was  in 
1840,  the  tenth  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg, member  of  Congress,  and  Minister 
to  Denmark  during  Tyler's  Administra- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1806,  and  died  there  September 
15th,  1858. 

Another  of  toe  early  and  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  was 
General  Henry  Miller,  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  Febsutry  13th,  1751,  and 
died  in  Carlisle,  April  5th,  1824.  When 
the  news  from  Lexington  in  1775  reached 
him,  he  at  once  entered  the  service  as 
First  Lieutenant,  and  with  his  company, 
reached  Cambridge,  Jaly  25th,  1775,  and 
with  a few  of  his  men,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in  the  rear  of  the  British  Sentries, 
killing  and  capturing  several.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  made  a Captain,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Is- 
land, August  27th,  1776.  In  November, 

1777,  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
Major,  and  in  1778  to  that  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  in  command  of  the  Second  Penn- 
sylvania line. 

It  is  said  of  this  brave  soldier  that  he 
took  part  in  some  fifty  or  sixty  conflicts, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28th, 

1778,  two  horses  were  shot  under  him. 
He  was  ordered  by  General  Washington 
to  check  the  movements  of  the  British  in 
pursuit  of  our  Army  retreating  across  Nov/ 
Jersey,  and  it  was  h s splendid  sexvice  on 
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this  occasion,  that  saved  the  Army  from 
disaster.  In  1779,  on  account  of  straiten- 
ed pecuniary  circumstances  of  his  family, 
he  resigned  his  commission.  After  this, 
in  1780,  he  was  Sheriff  of  York  County. 
In  1783,  a Member  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1785,  prothonotary,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State,  in  1790.  In  1794, 
he  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President 
for  troops,  and  was  made  a brigadier  gen- 
eral, and  during  this  same  year,  1794,  be- 
came quartermaster-general  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  out  to  suppress  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. Later,  in  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Washington,  supervisor  of  the 
revenue  for  Pennsylvania,  holding  the 
office  up  to  the  time  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
came President.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he 
held  the  position  of  brigadier-general  in 
command,  at  Baltimore,  and  in  charge  of 
the  defence  of  Fort  McHenry  and  its  de- 
pendencies. After  the  British  left  the 
Chesapeake,  General  Henry  Miller  retired 
from  the  Army,  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1821  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
Carlisle,  in  1824,  he  was  prothonotary  of 
Perry  County. 

Then  there  was  General  Frederick 
Waits,  who  settled  in  Cumberland  County 
in  17G0,  one  hundred  and  forty  seven 
years  ago,  and  was  a member  of  the  Cum- 
berland County  Committee  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  aud  was  thus 
early  commissioned  lieutenant  Colonel  of 
one  cf  the  associated  battalions. 

Wncu  the  “Flying  Camp"  was  organiz- 
ed by  Congress,  Col.  Watts  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  battalion  that  was 
placed  in  Cumberland  county,  and  at  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Washington,  November 
19th,  177G,  ho  was  captured  and  after  his 
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exchange,  served  in  various  important 
positions. 

On  April  X,  1778,  fee  was  commissioned 
a justice  of  the  peace.  In  1779,  fee  was 
chosen  a representative  to  the  assembly 
end  in  1780  appointed  a sub  lieutenant  of 
Cumberland  county. 

On  the  27  of  May,  1782,  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier  general  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia,  and  with  his  command  did 
splendid  service  in  protecting  the  frontier 
counties  of  the  State.  From  October  1787 
to  1790,  he  was  a member  of  the  supreme 
executive  eonucil  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
close  of  his  official  life  he  removed  to  his 
farm  on  the  Juniata  River,  where  he  died. 
His  son,  David,  was  ona  of  the  State's 
ablest  jurists,  as  v?as  his  grandson,  Fred- 
erick Watts.  Beth  these  gentlemen  were 
graduates  of  Dickinson  College,  and  both 
distinguished  leaders  in  their  profession. 
His  grandson,  Frederick,  lived  and  died 
in  Carlisle. 

Then  there  was  General  Hugh  Mercer, 
who  came  to  America  from  Scotland  in 
1747,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
and  settled  near  what  is  now  known  as 
Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

General  Mercer  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  of  1755,  twenty  one  years 
before  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  was  with  General  Braddcek  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Monongahela  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  after  which  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  wilderness  for  100  miles  to 
Fort  Cumberland. 

In  1758,  he  was  commissioned  a Lieu- 
tenant Colouel  and  marched  with  the  army 
nnder  General  John  Forbes  to  Pittsburg, 
taking  command  of  that  post  for  several 
months.  In  1774  he  organized  and  drilled 
the  Virginia  Militia,  and  in  1775,  the 
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“Minute  Men”,  and  this  same  year,  1775, 
was  made  Colonel  of  the  Third  Virginia 
Regiment.  In  June  1770,  at  the  request 
of  General  Washington,  he  was  appointed 
by  Congress  a brigadier  general,  and  given 
command  of  the  “Flying  Camp.”  He  was 
with  Washington  in  his  retreat  through 
Hew  Jersey,  led  the  attack  at  Trenton,  and 
he  it  was  who  advised  the  night  inarch  on 
Princeton,  taking  command  of  the  ad- 
vance, and  when  his  men  wavered  before 
the  enemy,  in  attempting  to  rally  them,  he 
was  felled  by  a blow  from  the  butt  of  a 
musket,  and  although  surrounded  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  refused  quarters,  and  while 
defending  himself  with  his  sword,  was 
repeatedly  bayoneted  and  left  on  the  field 
for  dead.  Washington  when  he  received 
the  news  of  his  condition,  dispatched  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Cornwallis,  requesting  that 
his  aid  de  camp  and  nephew,  Colonel 
George  Lewis,  be  permitted  to  remain  with 
General  Mercer.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Colonel  Lewis  was  with  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  ia  a few 
days. 

If  decision,  promptness,  and  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a sound  judg- 
ment, correct  principles,  and  ardent  pat- 
riotism, and  faithful  service,  merit  distinc- 
tion and  a grateful  record,  no  one  is  more 
entitled  to  them  than  the  gallant  Butler 
Brothers,  of  Cumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  names,  Richard,  William, 
Thomas,  Percival  and  Edward,  should  ever 
remain  fresh  and  green  in  the  memory  of 
all  loyal  Americans,  as  should  also  that  of 
their  sons,  Edward  G.  W.,  Tnomas  IiADg- 
ford,  William  Orlando  and  Robert  Butler. 

Colonel  Richard  Butler,  was  boru  in 
Ireland.  He  came  to  America  in  1760, 
thirty  six  years  before  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  When  the  Revolutionary 
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War  began,  ho  was  made  a Lieutenant 
Colonel  in.  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  in 
1777,  attached  to 'Morgans  Rifle  Corps, 
where  he  distinguished  himself.  In  1781, 
he  was  with  General  Lafayette’s  command 
near  Williamsburg,  Va.  And  on  the  26  of 
Jane,  he  it  was  that  defeated  Simcoe’s 
Rangers.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
rank  was  that  of  Colonel  of  the  9th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  The  year  1787  finds 
him  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Ohio,  and 
four  years  afterward,  1791,  holding  the 
position  of  Major  General,  in  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Army,  in  St.  Clair’s 
expedition  against  the  Indians.  On  the 
morning  of  November  the  4,  1791,  after 
making  several  gallant  charges,  he  was 
badly  wounded,  tomahawked  and  scalped 
by  the  enemy. 

William  Butler,  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and 
in  October,  1778,  after  the  destruction  of 
Wyoming,  he  conducted  the  expedition 
that  destroyed  the  Indian  settlements  of 
Unadiila  and  Anaguaga. 

Thomas  was  the  third  brave  soldier  of 
the  Butler  Brothers.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  three  years  ago,  and  died  in  New 
Orleans,  September  7,  1S05. 

The  year  1776  found  Thomas  Butler  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  Wilson, 
ot  Philadelphia;  his  patriotic  spirit  would 
not  permit  him  to  resist  the  needs  ot  his 
Country,  and  joining  the  army,  he  soon 
was  in  command  of  a Company,  participat- 
ing in  almost  every  engagement  in  the 
Middle  States,  during  the  Revolution. 

On  the  11  of  September,  1776,  at  Bandy- 
wine,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  field  for  iutrepidiry  in  rallying 
a retreating  detachment. 

At  Monmouth,  he  was  thanked  by  Gen- 
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era!  Wayne  for  defending  a defile  in  the 
face  of  a heavy  fire.  In  1791,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a Major,  and  commanded  a bat- 
talion from  Carlisle,  in  Gibson’s  command 
under  St.  Clair.  On  November  4,  when  St. 
Clair  was  defeated,  his  brother  Richard 
was  killed,  he  was  wounded  twice,  and 
with  difficulty  removed  from  the  field  by 
his  brother  Edward,  his  leg  having  been 
broken  by  a ball. 

On  April  11,  1792,  he  was  made  Major 
of  the  4th  Sub-legion,  and  on  July  1, 1792, 
Colonel  in  command  of  the  4th  Infantry. 
In  1802,  when  the  army  was  placed  on  a 
peace  basis,  be  was  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Infantry,  and 
in  1797  expelled  the  settlers  from  Indian 
lands  in  Tennessee,  by  order  of  President 
Washington,  and  while  on  this  service, 
made  several  important  treaties  with  the 
Indians.  His  son,  Robert  Butler,  served 
in  the  army  as  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
under  General  Harrison  in  the  battle  of 
tne  Tames,  distinguishing  himself  at  New 
Orleans.  In  1812,  Robert  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  from  1824  to  1849  was  sur- 
veyor of  public  lands  in  Florida. 

Percival  was  the  fourth  brother  who  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  17C0,  and  died  sixty-one 
years  afterwards,  on  the  11th  day  uf  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  in  Port  William,  Ky.  He 
too  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  Captain,  and  was  with 
Morgan  at  Saratoga,  and  on  June  25tb, 
1781,  commanded  in  the  conflict  with  Colo- 
nel Sirncoe  at  Spencev’s  Ordinary,  and 
served  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  located  in  Jessamine 
County,  Ky.  In  1812,  he  again  entered 
the  service  rs  Adjautant-General,  holding 
that  position  duriog  the  war. 

Edwaid  was  the  youngest  of  these  five 
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distinguished  men.  He  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  ia  1762,  and  died  at  Fort  Wilkin- 
son, Georgia,  May  6cb,  1803,  When  only 
18  years  of  age,  was  Lieutenant  and  Quar- 
ter-master of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment. Iu  1791  he  was  a Captain  in  Colonel 
Gibson’s  Regiment,  and  in  1796,  was  Gen- 
eral Wayne’s  Adjutant  General.  His  son, 
Edward  G.  W.  Butler,  who  bore  the  great 
name  of  America’s  Chieftain,  George 
Washington,  and  that  of  his  father,  enter- 
ed the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Cadet  in  1816,  rose  to  the  position  of  First 
Lieutenant,  and  resigned  in  1831  Sixteen 
years  afterwards,  iu  1847,  he  re-entered 
the  Army  from  Louisiana,  as  Colonel  of 
dragons,  and  served  through  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Murry,  in  a letter 
dated  February  22od,  1887,  congratulating 
him  on  reaching  his  87th  birthday,  makes 
complimentary  mention  of  his  “father  and 
four  brave  unc.ee,  originally  belonging  to 
the  neighborhood,’’  (meaning  Carlisle) 
“the  aidentfriendehip  that  existed  between 
them,  and  General  Washington,  and  the 
many  valuable  heirlooms,  including  the 
field  glasses  that  Washington  carried 
through  the  Revolutionary  War,"  that 
were  among  his  father’s  possessions. 

Thomas  Butler,  had  oue  son  named 
Robert,  and  P<.rcival  Butler,  two  sons, 
Thomas  Langford  and  William  Orlando, 
that,  like  their  fathers,  were  brave  and 
efficient  soldiers. 

Thomas  Langford  wa3  born  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  1789,  and  died  in  Louisville, 
Oetober  21st,  1880.  In  1809,  he  entered 
the  Army  as  a Lieutenant.  In  1813,  was 
made  a Captain  and  served  throughout  the 
Northwestern  Campaign  under  Harrison. 
In  1813,  was  aid  de  camp  to  Geueral  Jack- 
son.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Pensacola, 
and  in  1815  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
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and  for  bravery  was  breveted  a Major. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  In  1826,  having  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kentucky,  he  represented  Gallatin 
County  - in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1847 
again  represented  Carroll  and  Gallatin  in 
the  Legislature. 

His  brother,  William  Orlando,  born  in 
Jessamine  County,  Ky.,  in  1791,  and  died 
in  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  August  6th,  1880, 
was  a graduate  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity in  1812.  He  studied  law  under 
Robert  Wickliffe,  at  Lexington.  When  the 
war  with  England  broke  out,  he  enlisted 
as  a private,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Wayne.  Was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  ensign  in  the  17th  Infantry,  and 
was  engaged,  January  18th  and  22nd,  1813, 
in  the  battles  at  Raein  River.  In  the 
second  engagement,  he  distinguished  him' 
self  by  burning  a barn  from  which  the 
Indians  were  pouring  a galling  fire  into  the 
American  ranks.  Ho  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  paroled  at  Fort  Niagara; 
on  his  return  to  Kentucky,  he  was  com- 
missioned a Captaiu,  doing  good  service 
at  Pensacola.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is 
in  New  Orleans,  where  on  the  night  of 
December  23rd,  1814,  in  command  of  four 
companies  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
he  attacked  and  repelled  General  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pakenham,  gaining  a success  that 
enabled  the  Americans  on  January  8th, 

1814,  to  win  a decisive  victory.  For  this 
service  he  was  made  a Brevet  Major,  in 

1815,  he  succeeded  his  brother,  Major 
Tnctmas  Butler,  as  aid  do-camp  to  General 
Jackson,  and  in  1817,  resigned  from  the 
army  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1839,  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  was  re- 
elected in  1841,  deciimug  a third  nomina- 
tion. Iu  1844,  he  wa3  nominated  for  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  Mexican 
War,  he  again  joined  the  Army,  and  on 
Jnne  29th,  1846,  was  appointed  a Major- 
General  of  Volunteers.  In  the  early  move- 
ments in  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico,  he 
was  most  prominent,  On  September  24th 
in  charging  a battery,  was  wounded,  and 
sent  home.  The  next  year,  1847,  he  re- 
turned to  the  field,  joining  the  army  of 
General  Scott,  and  was  at  the  captnre  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Congrees  presented 
him  with  a sword  of  honor  for  bravery  at 
Monterey,  aa  did  also  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Iu  February,  1848,  he  succeeded 
General  Scott  in  command  of  the  Army, 
holding  that  place  when  peace  was  declar- 
ed, May  29th,  1848.  In  May,  of  the  same 
year,  be  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats, 
at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  ticket 
being  Cass  and  Butler.  In  1835,  he  refused 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Nebraska. 
In  1861,  he  was  a member  of  the  peace 
Congress  that  met  at  Washington,  This 
was  the  last  time  that  he  appeared  in 
public  life. 

The  important  influence  of  the  example 
of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  liberties  of  nations,  is,  as 
yet,  but  partially  estimated.  It  is  not, 
however,  too  much  to  say,  that  the  work- 
ing of  our  political  institutions  after  a trial 
of  more  than  a century,  the  happy  opera- 
tion of  religious  freedom;  the  liberty  of 
the  press;  the  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion; the  skill  and  bravery  of  onr  chivalry 
on  laDd,  and  on  sea;  and  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  our  country,  are  now 
holding  tbe  admiration  of  the  world.  In 
the  midst  of  prosperity,  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  apt  to  forget  their  benefactors, 
and  republics  have  been  proverbially  un- 
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grateful,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
remove  any  such  stain  from  the  name  of 
Americans,  and  American  history. 

Comparison  is  the  secret  of  knowledge, — 
“Unless  a variety  of  opinions/’  (said 
Herodotus,)  “Are  laid  before  U3,  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  selection,  but  are  bound 
of  necessity  to  adopt  the  particular  view 
which  may  have  been  brought  forward. 
The  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  a single  specimen;  but  when  we  have 
carefully  compared  it  with  others,  we  are 
able  to  fix  upon  the  finegt  ore.” 

Io  attempting  to  speak  of  the  few  de- 
fenders of  American  Independence  I have, 
there  should  be  added  to  the  record  a 
sketch  of  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
Colonel  Ephriam  Blane,  Colonel  Eoberfc 
Eslagaw,  Captain  William  Hendricks,  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Chambers,  General  Potter, 
and  Major  Andrew  Galbrath,  but  time  and 
your  patience  will  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  at  this  moment,  than  to  say  of  them, 
that  they  were  Pennsylvanians  who  held 
high  and  honorable  rank  in  the  fraternity 
of  American  Patriots,  and  in  whose  mem- 
ory no  effort  or  expense  should  be  spared 
by  Cumberland  County  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  producing  a publication 
which  all  who  are  swayed  by  the  impulse 
of  patriotism,  or  the  honor  of  our  land, 
may  regard,  not  memely  with  exultation 
as  a monument  of  state  and  national  grat- 
itude, but  as  the  ever  living  evidence  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  brave,  the  honor- 
able, and  virtuous  achievements,  which 
indicate  to  the  world  the  high  destiny  of 
the. republic. 

The  men  who  stamp  the  impressions  of 
their  genius  or  their  virtues  on  their  own 
times,  inffnence  also  those  which  follow, 
and  they  become  the  oenefactors  of  alter 
ages  and  remote  nations,  as  the  history  or 
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such  the  memorials  should  be  carefully 
collected  sod  preserved;  and  Americans 
owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  the  world 
to  perpetuate  such  records  while  it  is 
possible  to  separate  truth  from  fiction  in 
ail  that  relates  to  those  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  republic — who  have 
sustained  it  by  their  wisdom,  or  adorned 
it  by  their  talents. 

So  great  is  the  effect  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  such;  and  similar  means,  that 
when  a people  has  degenerated  from  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors,  when  some 
wide-wasting  corruption  has  tainted  their 
morals,  or  tyranny  has  trampled  down 
their  liberties,  such  records  may  serve  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  nation  vigorous  and 
lofty,  and  preserve  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a pure  and  intense  love  of  Country. 
Patriots,  Moralists,  Christians,  think  not 
lightly  of  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 
Wrong  it  not  by  unworthy  forgetfulness, 
or  indifference  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  this  Re- 
public, its  independence.  It  imposes  up- 
on you  no  austerities;  it  asks  no  aid  from 
ignorance;  it  loves  the  light. 

Wherever  there  is  Government,  there 
must  be  councils  of  administration  and 
collisions  of  opinions  concerning  its  mode 
and  its  measures.  In  all  governments, 
therefore,  there  are  parties  which  neces- 
sarily become  braided  and  too  often  en- 
tangled with  the  personal  characters, 
principles,  passions  and  fortunes  of  indi- 
vidual men.  No  sooner  bad  the  founders 
of  the  Christian  Faith  laid  the  corner 
stone  for  the  establishment  of  the  purest 
and  most  seif  sacrificing  of  all  religions, 
by  the  selections  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
than  ambition  and  avarice,  the  thirst  for 
place,  and  treachery  were  disclosed  among 
them. . . 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  result  of  a compromise  between 
parties,  not  factions.  (“Faction/’  said 
Judge  William  Gaston,  ninety-two  years 
age,  “is  a demon;  faction  out  of  power  is 
a demon  enchained;  faction  vested  with 
the  attributes  of  rule  is  a moloch  of  de- 
struction”), therefore,  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a compromise  between 
parties  which  had  existed  from  the  first 
formation  of  the  American  Union. 

It  drew  together  by  closer  ties  the  in- 
habitants of  an  extensive  country,  chiefly 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  but 
greatly  diversified  by  the  rarities  of  clim- 
ates and  soil  on  which  they  had  settled, 
and  the  oppositions  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal opinions  in  which  they  had  originated. 
It  made  them  permantly,  and  by  political 
organizations,  what  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
common  struggle  for  freedom,  common 
sufferings  and  common  dangers  had  made 
them — one  people. 

This  stupendous  monument  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  was  accomplished  by  a party 
then  known  as  Federalists,  a Dame  which, 
at  that  time,  Washington  and  Madison 
were  alike  proud  of  bearing. 

The  American  People,  with  the  passing 
of  years  should  grow  stronger,  and  not 
weaker  in  their  becoming  solicitude  in  the 
preservation  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
relie3  of  their  own  glory.  The  loftiest 
appeal  to  national  honor  and  self-respect 
is  to  preserve  the  features  and  rescue  from 
the  wasting  hand  of  time  the  memory  of 
those  whose  noble  deeds,  exalted  fame,  or 
eminent  virtues,  have  shed  a luster  upon 
their  age. 

In  place  of  thirteen  scattered,  oppressed 
and  degraded  colonies,  struggling  with 
poverty  and  united  only  by  the  resolution 
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to  be  free,  we  bare  to  day  aa  empire, 
rich,  powerful  and  independent,  and  the 
bistory  of  the  lives  of  the  founders  of  this 
empire,  their  names  and  their  achieve- 
ments should  ever  be  cherished  whether 
we  view  them  as  illustrative  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  native  energy  of 
genius  or  an  example  of  deep,  pure,  de- 
voted patriotism. 

There  is  no  surer  sign  of  a general  de- 
cay of  virtue  in  a nation,  “than  a want  of 
zeal  in  its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  their 
country/'  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
American  to  iearn  the  lessen,  that  he  has 
inherited  a country  which  is  his,  not  only 
to  enjoy,  bat  his  to  protect,  his  to  trans- 
mit to  future  generations,  in  all  its  glory 
uudiminished  and  unimpaired.  “High  in 
the  firmanent  of  human  destiny  are  set  the 
stars  of  faith  m mankind,  and  unselfish 
courage  and  loyalty  to  the  ideal;  and 
while  these  shine,  the  spirit  and  the  hope 
of  Washington  and  the  men  who  stood 
with  him  shall  never  die." 

Ia  every  blade  of  grass,  in  every  gather- 
ing cloud,  in  every  living  creatnre,  in 
every  throb  of  the  mighty  rhythmic  life  of 
the  universe,  the  glory,  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  is  revealed,  and  not  philanthropy, 
but  inspiration  is  the  greatest  service  any 
man  can  render  his  race. 

The  spirit  of  God  was  influencing  the 
human  mind,  when  the  corner  stone  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  great 
struct  are  of  American  Independence  wa3 
laid  and  now  rests,  and  it  was  this  same 
spirit  that  qualified  men  to  set  forth  truth 
without  error,  so  impressed  with  the  divine 
sentiment  of  freedom  that  enabled  the  red 
blood  of  Americans,  filled  with  the  ele- 
ment of  iron,  to  throw  otf  the  shackles  of 
Oppression  and  win  for  America  its  in- 
dependence; giving  us  control  at  this 
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moment  of  a region  covering  a wonderful 
territory  of  boundless  resources  and  ad- 
vantageous geographical  position,  and  it 
was  a reflection  of  this  same  spirit  of  in- 
spiration that  gave  birth  to  the  American 
flag,  the  first  single  lamp,  glittering  with 
the  radiance  of  freedom  that  hong  over 
onr  heads,  and  carries  with  it  wherever  it 
goes,  the  story  of  liberty,  virtue  and  glory. 
It  witnessed  the  operations  against  Bur- 
goyrse  and  his  surrender,  after  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  October  17th.  1777,  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1781,  and  waved  triumphant- 
ly in  the  eyes  of  ihe  English,  and  was 
made  brighter  and  more  glorious  than  ever 
at  the  evacuotion  of  New  York,  November 
25th,  1783.  It  witnessed  the  creation  of 
American  homesteads,  and  has  given  them 
protection,  it  witnessed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  famous  highway  across  the 
great  plains,  that  on  the  10rh  day  of  May, 
1869,  drove  the  last  spike  at  Promontory 
Point  in  Utah,  that  connected  by  rail  tbs 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  and  on  the 
7th  day  of  I'J'ovember,  1805,  when  planted 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  in  our  great  Oregon  Country,  be- 
came the  beacon  light  that  opened  by  way 
of  the  “Golden  Gate/'  to  this  Republic, 
the  largest  expanse  of  water  in  the  world, 
covering  an  area  of  67,810,000  square 
miles,  measuiing  north  and  sonth  9,000 
miles,  and  east  and  west  fiom  fifty  miles 
at  Behring  Strait,  where  Asia  and  Ameri- 
ca comes  within  sight  of  each  other,  to 
8,500  miles  between  California  and  China 
on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  to  more  than 
10,000  miies  on  the  Equator,  and  it  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  the  acknowledgment 
must  be  made  that  many  names,  not  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  contemporaneous 
biographers  and  eminent:  artists,  to  give 
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current  value  to  their  well  earned  fame  m 
the  history  of  the  founding  and  develop- 
ing of  our  country,  have  passed  away. 
The  merits  of  their  services  forgotten  or 
ascribed  to  others. 

Enthusiasm  and  not  conservation  makes 
strong  men  and  strong  governments.  No 
life,  and  no  nation  can  ba  lifted  above 
stale  mediocrity  without  the  inward  glow 
and  divine  passion  of  earnest,  honest, 
manly  enthusiasm.  Rob  a man  of  his  in- 
dividuality, bis  self-respect,  take  away 
from  him  his  sturdy,  self-reliant  manhood, 
and  all  enthusiasm  within  him  dies,  die3 
for  himsc-lf,  and  for  his  country.  His  use- 
fulness is  gone. 

With  the  continuous  growth  of  American 
home  life,  which  has  moved  across  the 
continent  from  the  rocky  shores  of  Ply- 
moth  to  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  are  now  springing  with  leaps  and 
bounds  through  the  “Golden  Gate,” 
and  moving  out  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  to  rest  like  a benediction'upon 
the  islands  of  th8  sea,  there  is  hardly  a 
foot  of  soil  that  is  not  familiar  with  the 
hanger,  nakeduess  and  extremity  of  sof- 
fering,  tb8  individual  Amereiaa  Pioneer 
and  Prospector,  has  not  endured  in  his 
eottmsi&Sin  in  discovering,  locating  and 
developing  the  rich  fields,  capital  and  labor 
now  enjoy. 

Through  their  individual  and  enthusias- 
tic efforts  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
have  oeen  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  boun- 
daries of  a great  and  povyerfnl  nation,  and 
so  long  as  their  names  and  their  deeds  are 
remembered  with  gratitude,  tbe  glory  of 
our  natioual  existence  eimnot  pass  away. 

The  infancy  of  this  nation  has  passed. 
It  is  now  living  in  the  manhood  of  an  ex- 
istence that  exceeds  the  boundaries  of 
more  than  aae  vast  continent,  and  wheth- 


er  we  look  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
everything  conspires  to  animate  us  with 
the  proud  consciousness  of  our  independ- 
ence, and  if  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves, 
this  independence  will  live  and  grow  in 
the  ripened  wisdom  of  centuries  to  come, 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  baser  matter  that 
alloyed  the  pure  gold  of  older  nations. 

Our  present  existence  is  exalted  and 
enriched,  not  by  forgetfulness  or  indiffer- 
ence, but  by  the  memory  of  the  past;  and 
as  our  imagination  recalls  to  our  hearts 
toe  authors  of  the  good  we  enjoy,  a sweet 
reminiscence  attends  the  recollection,  and 
we  are  rendered  incapable  of  ingratitude. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  known  them." 
It  is  painfully  evident  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  improvement  iu  some  of  our 
political  and  business  methods.  The  ad- 
vice given  by  Embassador  Bryce,  in  his 
address  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  the  University  of  Illinois,  June  I2th. 
1907,  is  not  without  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can People.  He  said,  "Leaders,  honest, 
capable,  eorageous  men  are  necessary  in 
a democracy  as  m other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment. The  people  must  seek  them  out, 
must  honor  them,  must  give  them,  if  their 
honesty  is  proved,  its  confidence.  But  the 
whole  people  must  continue  to  watch 
ev&rthing  they  do,  and  never  surrender  its 
judgement  or  its  votes  into  their  hands.  It 
was  said  by  them  of  old,  "that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom."  "It  is 
the  price  of  other  things  also."  "It  is  the 
price  of  pure  government." 

Greater  than  laws,  greater  than  written 
constitutions,  is  an  intelligent  and  right- 
eous public  sentiment.  Constitutions  and 
laws  do  not  make  safety.  It  is  the  people 
th*t  make  safety,  and  if  the  people  neglect 
their  duty  to  the  republic,  they  must  pay 
th?  penalties  as  individuals.  Factions  or 
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gangs  should  hold  no  place  in  American 
politico.  It  is  all  right  to  pray,  but  watch 
while  you  pray. 

He  was  a wise  man  who  said,  “Let  me 
make  the  ballads  of  a nation,  and  I care 
not  who  makes  the  laws/' 

Our  National  Song,  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  was  composed  in  1814,  ninety 
three  years  ago,  and  the  famous  air,  “Hail 
Columoia,”  was  sung  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  singing  of  a song  has  made  a presi- 
dent, honored  kings,  caused  a country  to 
run  rivers  of  blood,  turned  a popalaceinto 
a howling,  maddened  mob,  redoced  a mob 
to  a passion  of  tears,  aided  in  starting 
revolutions,  cheered  armies  to  victory,  and 
marked  historical  epochs. 

The  combinations  of  our  flag,  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  the  sentiment 
it  expresses;  the  glory  of  the  achieve- 
ments it  symbolizes ; the  record  of  the  men 
who  fashioned  and  honored  it,  that  we 
might  eDjoy  the  blessing  of  free  men,  and 
free  women,  ia  a great  and  free  republic, 
and  the  wonderful  expansion  of  country, 
and  of  civilization,  power  and  weaitn, 
since  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  when 
America  declared  her  independence,  and 
the  4th  day  of  June,  1777,  when  our  flag 
was  born  amidst  war's  alarms,  and  through 
which  we  now  see  the  mighty  and  myster- 
ious wing  of  the  early  sunrise  of  American 
independence,  warns  us  against  the  break- 
ing of  the  ancient  land  marks  established 
by  the  fathers  of  onr  country.  They  are 
pleasant  memories,  and  should  not  only 
be  the  perpetual  boast  of  all  America’s 
patriotic  sons,  but  cling  about  the  heart 
until  they  grow  into  our  very  being,  and 
become  identified  with  the  elements  of 
thought  acd  feeling  which  constitutes  our 
life. 


The  only  national  tribunal  which  can  sifc 
in  judgement  on  a national  law  and  de- 
clare an  act  of  all  three  of  the  powers  of 
the  union  to  be  null  and  void,  is  the 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  land, 
and  to  this  high  and  honorable  place,  was 
John  Marshall,  (born  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  September  24,  1755,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  8,  1835.)  appointed  by 
President  Adams,  January  31,  1801. 

For  thirty  four  years  he  graced  the  office 
with  increasing  reputation  and  unsullied 
dignity.  During  his  time,  grave  discus- 
sions on  constitutional  law  attracted  much 
of  the  talents  of  the  bar  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sometimes  agitated  the  whole 
nation,  and  if  all  the  others  of  his  judicial 
arguments  had  perished,  his  luminous 
judgement  on  these  occasions  would  have 
given  an  immortality  to  his  name.  Our 
Republic  was  than  in  its  infancy.  New 
conditions,  requiring  new  laws  to  govern 
them  w?ere  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves, and  yet,  every  year  now,  we  have 
more  new  laws  created  than  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  considered  daring  his  entire 
term  of  office. 

Upon  Congress  rests  the  responsibility 
to  enact  the  necessary  laws,  and  upon  the 
President  rests  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  observed.  Up- 
on us,  who  are  citizens  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, rests  the  grave  and  responsible  duty 
of  doing  all  m our  power  to  influence  just 
and  equitable  legislation,  and  the  first  step 
towards  this  end  is  to  secure  the  election 
of  men  to  our  Legislative  Halls,  of  un- 
questioned probity,  whose  ability,  charac- 
ter and  honesty  of  purpose,  is  fully  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  by  all  the  people. 

Certainly  it  is  enough  to  know  teat  the 
heritage  of  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  fathers  cf  tbia  Republic,  is  a priceless 
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one.  That  a ooontry  where  people  of 
every  tribe,  and  every  nation  can  seek 
shelter  under  its  mighty  shade,  and  gather 
from  its  branches  the  rich  fruits  of  public 
greatness  and  private  happiness,  a land 
where  every  man’s  religion  is  protected, 
and  no  man's  is  preferred,  and  where,  in 
the  indefinate  increase  of  numbers  and 
intelligence,  no  well  directed  effort  to 
better  the  condition  of  others  can  ultimate- 
ly fail.  A country,  where,  since  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, John  Adams,  and  jRoger  Sher- 
man, prepared  and  gave  to  it  a "Deel&ra 
tion  of  Independence,”  under  which  we 
have  been  enabled  for  the  universal  good 
of  mankind  to  frame  a Constitution,  that 
has  carried  into  successful  operation  a 
system  of  self  government,  uniting  per- 
sonal liberty,  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
equality  of  rights,  with  national  power 
and  dignity,  such  as  never  before  existed 
in  the  world.  Able  to  call  forth  on  every 
emergency,  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  a 
body  of  talent,  always  equal  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  has  given  to  the  world 
many  examples  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
political  wisdom,  public  virtue,  learning, 
eloquence  and  valor,  never  exerted  save 
for  some  praiseworthy  end,  whose  soil  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  heroes, 
and  whose  wide  extent  is  one  vast  temple 
and  hallowed  asylum,  sanctified  by  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  persecuted  of 
every  sect,  and  the  wretched  of  all  na- 
tions, i?  one  for  which  we  may  all  stand 
ready  to  sacrifice  t tie  richest  red  life  blood 
of  our  hearts  in  its  defense.  O,  land  of 
liberty!  Land  of  refuge!  Laud  of  bene- 
diction, thy  children  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  thee!  May  truth  ever  ilonrish 
within  your  borders,  and  righteousness 
look  down  upon  you  from  Heaven,  aud  may 
the  time  never  come,  when  the  many 
have  to  p*y  to  the  few',  for  the  privilege  of 
living  beneath  your  emblem  of  authority 
and  power,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 


APPENDIX. 
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It  is  a pleasing  task  to  speak  of  the 
distinguished  living  and  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
public,  not  only  their  sacrifices  and 
achievements,  but  their  love  for  and  de- 
votion to  the  best  and  highest  interests  of 
their  country,  which  was  so  well  illustrat- 
ed by  the  heroes  of  1776,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
was  instituted  in  1783,  when  the  army  was 
disbanded. 

When  the  officers  were  about  to  become 
private  citizens,  they  resolved  to  associate 
themselves  into  a society  of  Friends,  to 
endure  as  long  as  they  endured,  or  any  of 
their  male  posterity. 

The  principles  on  which  the  society  is 
based,  should  be  emulated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, “An  incessant  attention  to  preserve 
inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties 
of  human  nature  for  which  they  fought  and 
bled,  and  without  which,  the  high  rank  of 
a national  being  is  a curse,  instead  of  a 
blessing." — “An  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  promote  and  cherish  between  the 
respective  states  that  union  and  national 
honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their 
happiness,  and  the  future  dignity  of  the 
American  empire;  to  render  permanent 
the  cordial  affection  subsisting  among  the 
officers  of  the  allied  forces." 

Since  the  days  of  oar  American  Revolu- 
tion we  have  engaged  as  a nation,  in  three 
wars ; with  England  for  the  second  time  in 
13i.2-15;  with  Mexico,  iu  1846-48,  and  the 
Spanish-American  war  in  1898, 

Thirteen  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  on  the  9ck  day  of  January, 
1801,  the  first  shot,  of  a serious  rebeliiou 
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in  America,  since  the  days  of  oar  Revolu- 
tion, was  fired  by  the  forts  on  Morris 
Island,  on  the  “Star  of  the  West,"  in  her 
attempt  to  east  anchor  off  Charleston  har- 
bor, with  reinforcements  for  Major  Ander- 
son. And  from  that  time  until  April  8th, 
1865,  when  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
it  wa3  a question,  as  to  whether  “Old 
Glory”  would  continue  to  wave,  as  it  had 
done  up*  to  that  time,  for  eighty-four  years, 
over  a united  and  contented  people. 

In  1898,  however,  all  doubt  was  removed 
when  it  was  moved  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley to  uphold  the  honor  of  oar  country 
in  her  contest  with  Spain,  and  “Erery 
Southern  man  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
voted  Aye.”  And  when  on  the  21st  day 
of  April, 1898,  the  order  was  given  Admiral 
Dewey  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish 
Fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila,  and  on  May 
1st,  1898,  in  command  of  the  gallant  little 
American  Fleet  he  entered  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  and  in  a conflict  to  be  famed  in 
modern  naval  history,  obeyed  his  orders 
by  destroying  the  hostile  Spanish  Fleet, 
thereby  manifesting  tbs  prowess  of  Amer- 
ica upon  the  sea,  and  earning  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  the  American  people. — 
The  world  learned  for  the  second  time, 
that  the  American  people  in  their  love  of 
country,  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
were  unshaken,  and  as  of  old  were  united, 
marching  under  and  revering  the  same 
flag. 

On  the  morning  of  May  1st,  1898,  w’hen 
Admiral  Dewey  had  arranged  his  fleet,  and 
the  signal  given,  “Remember  the  Maine,” 
and  every  decs  cleared  for  action,  he 
turned  to  a sou  of  “Oid  Mother  Cumber- 
land,” then  Captain,  but  now  Admiral  Ben 
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Lamberton,  and  gave  the  order,  ‘'Captain, 
when  yon  are  ready,  yon  may  fire.”  The 
Captain  was  ready.  “He  remembered  the 
Maine,"  gave  the  order  to  fire  and  victory 
followed. 

Just  as  the  Revolutionary  soldiers’ 
splendid  courage  glorified  a score  of  battle 
fields,  so  the  American  soldier,  from  that 
time  to  this,  has  never  faltered  or  failed  in 
maintaining  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
country.  And  in  remembering  and  speak- 
ing of  their  valor,  it  is  but  just  that  we 
gratefully  remember  and  give  honorable 
mention  of  the  brave  men  of  other  nations 
that  wore  in  sympathy  with,  and  rendered 
ns  aid  in  time  of  trouble. 

In  the  early  struggle  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, a Frenchman,  General  Lafay- 
ette, served  in  the  army  with  General 
Washington  from  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
Semptember  11th,  1777,  to  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  June  28th,  1778,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  to  inspire  his 
countrymen  with  his  own  generous  senti- 
ments for  the  cause  of  American  freedom, 
aud  when  he  again  presented  himself  for 
duty  in  the  American  Camp,  he  did  so  with 
the  promise  from  the  King  of  France,  of 
speedy  assistance  by  land  and  sea,  and  in 
in  July  1780,  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  a French  Squadron  under  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Tern  ay,  with  between  five 
and  six  tnoosand  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Compt  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at 
Newport,  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

In  1862,  a Frenchman,  Compt  de  Paris, 
served  in  the  arruy  without  pay,  on  the 
staff  of  General  George  hi.  McClellan  dur- 
ing the  Peninsula  Campaign,  and  in  1890 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine,  where  General 
Lafayette  was  wounded,  a nephew  of  tnis 
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illustrious  hero,  the  Marquis  de  Lcysterie 
visited  the  battle  fields  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Gettysburg,  and  with  other  distin- 
guished Frenchmen, in  company  with  Gen- 
eral Meade’s  Corps  Commanders  met  on 
the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  in 
harmony  with  them  expressed  their  gratifi- 
cation in  an  unprofaned  and  unbroken 
union  on  this  North  American  Continent. 

Holding  a 2nd  Lieutenant’s  Commis- 
sion in  company  “iH,”  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry,  commanded,  by  Col. 
W.  W.  Averell,  was  William  Edward  Mil- 
ler, of  Carlisle,  who  for  bravery  and  effi- 
ciency was  soon  promoted  to  a captaincy, 
and  because  of  this  and  his  association 
with  the  Compt  de  Paris,  and  the  Due  de 
Chartres  during  the  Peninsula  Campaign, 
and  the  fact  that  his  presence  was  special- 
ly desired  by  the  Compt  de  Paris,  when  he 
visited  the  battle  field  at  Gettysburg  in 
1890,  is  my  explanation  to  Captain  Miller, 
who  is  now  acting  as  the  honored  Secre- 
tary of  your  Society,  for  using  his  name. 

General  McClellan  had  every  respect  for, 
and  confidence  in  the  bravery  and  ability 
of  Col.  Averell,  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  3rd  Pennyslvania  Cavalry,  and  usually 
kept  this  regiment  near  his  head-quarters, 
and  frequently  ordered  it  out  on  reeonnoi- 
tering  expeditions.  Generally  on  such  oc- 
casions tne  Compt  de  Paris  iwould  accom- 
pany it,  and  in  this  way  the  Compt  and 
Captain  Miller  became  warm  friends. 

At  the  doss  of  the  campaign  a coolness 
arose  between  the  American  and  French 
Governments,  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  Compt  de  Paris,  his  brother,  the  Dac 
de  Chartres,  aud  their  uncle,  Prince  de 
Joniville,  retarned  to  France,  carrying 
with  them, as  after  developments  disclosed, 
a kindly  interest  in  the  eilorts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  re-establish  that  attachment  tor 
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the  union,  as  tho  main  pillar  in  the  edifice 
of  independence,  the  support  of  tranquil- 
ity at  homo,  and  peace  abroad;  of  safety, 
prosperity  and  liberty,  that  such  men  as 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Green,  Moultrie, 
and  others  of  their  day,  cherished  for  a 
nation,  (the  foundation  of  which  they  es- 
tablished), that  has  since  their  time,  taken 
its  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  empires. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  the  desire  to  re  visit  the 
battle  field  of  the  Peninsula  and  also  learn 
something  of  those  of  Gettysburg,  took 
possession  of  the  Compt  de  Paris,  and  in 
1830,  under  the  auspices  of  ths  Loyal 
Legion,  he  again  visited  America,  . in 
company  with,  the  Due  de  Uzes,  Due  de 
Orleans,  (the  Compt' s son)  Captain  Mor- 
hain,  Col.  de  Parseval,  Comptof  Eausson- 
ville,  Dr.  Rseamier,  and  Marquis  de  Leys- 
terie,  the  nephew  of  General  Lafayette., 
the  friend  of  the  American  people  during 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

General  D.  Me.  M.  Gregg  at  that  time 
was  Commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  received  these  distin- 
guished foreign  visitors,  in  the  name  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  on  their  arrival  in  New 
York.  On  landing  General  McClellan’s 
old  aid,  the  Cornpt  de  Paris,  inquired  for 
Captain  Miller,  and  when  told  that  he  was 
alive  and  well,  requested  that  he  be  invit- 
ed to  join  the  party  at  Gettysburg.  The 
invitation  was  at  once  conveyed  to  Captain 
Miller,  who  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  ad- 
dressed to  General  Gregg,  urged  the  Gen- 
eral to  meet  him  in  Carlisle,  remain  over 
night,  and  together  they  would,  the  next 
morning,  go  to  Gettysburg,  meet  the  Compt 
and  his  party,  also  all  of  General  Meade’s 
old  Corps  Commanders,  who  were  also 
guests  of  honor  on  this  occasion,  escorting 
the  Compt  and  his  party  over  the  battle 
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field  of  Gettysburg,  in  order,  as  the  several 
day's  engagements  took  place,  in  charge 
of  the  officer  in  command  of  that  portion 
of  the  field  on  that  special  day. 

The  Compt,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York 
vrent  at  once  by  special  train  to  the  Pen- 
insula battle  fields,  thence  to  Gettys- 
burg, where  on  the  morning  of  October 
15th,  1890,  a line  of  carriages  was  formed, 
and  Major  General  Butterfield,  who  was 
General  Meade’s  Chief  of  Staff  in  1S63, 
Major  Generals  Slocum  and  Howard,  with 
the  Compt  de  Paris,  occupied  the  first 
carriage,  and  escorted  the  party  over  the 
battle  field  of  July  1st,  1863.  General 
Sickels  then  took  charge  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  aod  conducted  the  party  over 
the  field  of  the  second  day’s  fight,  and  as 
the  several  fields  of  battle  were  visited, 
the  commanders  of  each  corps,  at  the 
time  of  the  battles,  assumed  charge  of  the 
Compt, and  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion, 
which  was  a notable  one  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

On  the  night  of  July  2nd,  1863,  General 
Meade’s  head  quarters  was  In  a little  old 
log  cabin  on  the  Taneytowa  Pike,  and 
after  the  several  fields  of  the  Gettysburg 
bottle  had  been  visited,  and  explained  to 
the  Compt  de  Paris,  by  the  commanders 
of  each  corps,  at  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ments, the  party  all  adjourned  to  General 
Meade's  head  quarters  in  the  old  cabin, 
and  on  entering,  each  corp’s  commander, 
took  the  seat  at  the  table,  he  occupied  the 
night  of  July  2nd,  1863,  when  in  conncii 
with  their  Chief,  General  Meade ; and  he 
informed  them,  he  had  not  yet  decided 
upon  his  plan  of  action  on  the  following 
3rd  day  of  July,  and  desired  their  views. 

The  distinguished  French  visitors  and 
their  friends,  including  Captain  William 
Edward  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  assembled 


around  the  room,  with  the  Compt  de  Paris 
standing  in  one  corner,  an  earnest  observ- 
er of  all  that  was  passing,  and  as  each 
corp’s  Commander  repeated,  as  near  as  he 
could  remember,  the  answer  given  Gener- 
al Meade,  not  a word  was  spoken  by  this 
earnest  party  of  lookers-on,  until  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  reached,  and  stated, 
when  the  Compt  de  Paris  modestly  step- 
ping a little  to  the  front,  remarked, — 

“Yes  Gentlemen,  what  you  have  said  19 
ail  true,  but  General  Meade  had  to  assume 
the  responsibility.”  The  French  charac- 
ter never  appeared  with  more  true  lustre 
than  it  did  on  this  memorable  occasion,  a 
record  of  wnich  should  be  treasured  m the 
archives  of  your  association. 

Carlisle  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  has 
never  failed,  when  occasion  required  the 
services  of  loyal  and  brave  men  to  uphold 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Nation,  to 
furnish  their  full  quota,  and  the  citizens 
of  this  Valley,  and  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  have  reason  to 
ever  remember  with  pride,  the  services  of 
the  late  General  R.  M.  Henderson,  who, 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were 
called  to  the  front  in  1861,  left  his  office 
and  a lucrative  practice,  in  response  to 
the  call  of  the  Government  for  troops. 
His  integrity  of  heart  and  life  were  ac- 
knowledged and  admired,  and  his  bravery 
as  a soldier  unquestioned.  From  child- 
hood to  oid  age,  temperance,  industry, 
sincerity,  benevolence,  honor  and  truth, 
guided  his  conduct.  He  was  a valuable 
citizen,  an  accomplisued  lawyer,  and 
judge,  and  should  ever  be  remembered  as 
among  those  worthies  who  have  won  by 
their  virtues  and  their  talents,  an  imper- 
ishable name. 

Then  there  was  the  late  Captain  James 
L.  Colwell,  who  was  killed  at  Autietam, 
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and  the  late  Captain  R.  C.  Smead,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  nearly  every  en* 
gagement  in  the  Mexican  War;  their 
memories  should  never  be  allowed  to 
shine  from  a£ar,  like  the  stars  of  other 
systems,  whose  cheering  warmth  and  use- 
ful light  are  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  men  and  principles  must  be  tried 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as  in  onr 
country,  it  is  not  just  that  they  should 
struggle  through  a life  of  anxious  toil  and 
unfaltering  patriotism,  waiting  for  th8 
hand  of  death,  to  secure  proper  recogni- 
tion of  their,  integrity  and  talents.  I 
shall  therefore  say  for  two  of  Carlisle's 
distinguished  living,  Admiral  Ben  Lam- 
berton,  and  Captain  William  E Miller, 
whose  military  services  are  without  re- 
proach, and  whose  loyalty  and  bravery, 
no  man  dare  question,  that  their  names 
are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  portraits  should 
grace  a prominent  place  in  our  .National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHART  OF  THE  BAT- 
TLEFIELD OF  BRANDYWINE. 

This  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
original  chart  cf  the  Battlefield  of  Brandy- 
wine, made  by  Major  George  Stevenson, 
who  was  then,  September  11th,  1777,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Col.  James  Cham- 
bers,of  Cfismbersbarg,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

The  Ponna.  Division,  which  included 
the  '4th  Reg’t,  8th  Reg't,  10th  Reg’t,  5th 
Reg’t,  3rd  Reg't,  2nd  Reg’t,  11th  Reg’t, 
7tb  Reg't,  and  1st  Reg’t,  was  command- 
ed by  General  Wayne, ;and  the  first  Brig- 
ade by  Col.  Wearthley. 

Age  Las  nearly  obliterated  the  Park  of 
Artillery  of  eight  guns  in  the  lower  left 
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hand  corner  of  the  chart,  commanded  by 
Col.  Proctor. 

On  the  road  leading  to  Chester,  stands 
two  field  gang  of  Col.  Proctor’s  command, 
commanded  by  Captain  Courtney.  These 
are  the  guns  rescued  by  Major  George 
Stevenson  under  a galling  fire  of  grape 
and  canister. 

The  spot  where  General  Lafayette  was 
wounded,  also  where  Major  Bush  was 
killed,  is  marked  thus  “X"  on  the  chart. 

The  ouly  copy  of  this  chart  ever  made, 
prior  to  the  taking  of  this  j>botograph, 
was  the  one  made  by  Major  George  Stev- 
enson, and  presented  to  General  Lafay- 
ette, at  the  celebration  of  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  battle,  September  11th, 
1825.  eighty-two  years  ago  this  September 
11th,  1907. 

When  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  of 
1776  were  made  known  in  Pans,  and  the 
plan  of  sending  from  France  to  America 
an  armed  vessel  with  munitions  was 
abaudoned,  and  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, Dean  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur 
Lee,  told  Lafayette  that  they  could  not  in 
conscience  urge  him  to  proceed  with  his 
project  to  aid  America,  his  reply  was, — 
‘•My  zeal  and  love  of  liberty  have  perhaps 
hitherto  been  the  prevailing  motive  with 
me,  but  row  I see  a chance  of  usefulness, 
which  I had  not  anticipated.  These  sup- 
plies I know  are  greatly  wanted  by  Con- 
gress. I have  money;  I will  purchase  a 
vessel  to  convey  them  to  America,  and  in 
this  vessel  my  companions  and  myself  will 
take  passage. 

On  his  arrival  iu  this  country,  with 
Baron  de  Kalb,  he  at  once  tendered  his 
services  to  Congress,  on  the  condition  of 
serving  without  pay  or  emolument,  and  on 
the  footing  of  a volunteer,  and  Congress 
learning  of  his  high  connections  and  his 
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large  means  of  usefulness,  without  delay 
gave  him  a commission  of  Major  General 
in  the  American  Army.  He  was  then  but 
nineteen  years  and  eleven  months  old. 

General  Washington  entertained  for 
General  Lafayette  the  highest  opinion,  re- 
garding him  with  the  tenderness  of  & 
father,  and  found  in  the  affection  Lafay- 
ette bore  for  him  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
forts and  blessings  of  his  life. 

Among  the  foreign  officers  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  besides 
Lafayette,  who  was  wounded  in  the  leg 
during  the  action,  were  General  Deborie, 
a French  officer;  General  Conway,  an 
Irishman,  who  had  served  in  France; 
Captain  Louis  Fluery,  a French  engineer; 
and  Count  Pulaski,  a Polish  nobleman, 
subsequently  distinguished  as  a command- 
er of  cavalry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  British  advanced  in  two  columns; 
the  right,  under  General  Knyphansen, 
marched  straight  to  Chad’s  Ford;  the  left, 
nDder  Cornwallis,  accompanied  by  Howe 
and  Generals  Grey,  Grant  and  Agnew, 
proceeded  by  a circuitous  route  towards  a 
point  named  the  Forks,  where  the  two 
branches  of  the  Brandywine  unite,  with  a 
view  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Americans 
to  gain  the  rear. 

General  Knyphausen's  van  soon  found 
itself  opposed  to  the  light  troop  under 
General  Maxwell,  but  Knypiiausen  rein- 
forced his  advance  guard,  and  drove  the 
Americans  across  the  rivulet,  to  shelter 
themselves  under  their  batteries  on  the 
north  bank,  and  while  his  artillery,  which 
was  placed  on  the  most  advantageous 
points,  was  contesting  with  the  American 
batteries  on  the  heights  beyond  the  ford, 
the  left  wing  of  the  British  crossed  the 
fords  above  the  Forks. 
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After  passing  the  Fords,  Cornwallis  took 
the  road  to  Dilwortb,  which  led  him  on 
the  American  right,  guarded  by  General 
Snllivan  from  the  heights  above  Birming- 
ham Church,  his  left  extending  to  the 
Brandywine,  his  artillery  well  placed, 
with  his  right  flank  covered  by  woods. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Cornwallis  formed  the  line  of  battle  and 
began  the  attack;  for  sometime  the  Ameri- 
cans sustained  it  with  intrepidity,  but  at 
length  gave  way. 

General  Green  was  ordered  by  Washing- 
ton, with  a brigade,  to  support  General 
Sullivan,  and  after  marching  four  miles  in 
forty-two  minutes,  reached  the  scene  of 
action  only  to  And  General  Sullivan's 
division  defeated,  and  in  confusion.  He 
covered  the  retreat  however,  and,  after 
some  time,  finding  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion, renewed  the  battle,  and  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  enemy. 

General  Knyphausen,  hearing  the  firing 
of  Cornwallis'  division,  forced  the  passage 
of  Chad’s  Ford,  compelled  the  troops 
opposing  him  to  make  a,  precipitate  and 
disorderly  retreat,  aud  General  Washing- 
ton with  the  part  of  the  army  which  he 
was  able  to  keep  together,  retired  to 
Chester,  where  be  halted,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  British  army,  till  the  next 
morning,  when  be  retreated  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

General  Howe  stated  his  loss  to  be  less 
than  one  hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred 
wounded.  This  official  report  was  untrue. 

llis  loss  at  the  Upper  Ford,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieuteuant  Lord  Cornwallis  was: 
2nd  Regiment  British  Guards : 2nd  Regi- 
ment Light  Infantry,  numbering  1,740, — 
612  killed  and  wounded;  2nd  Bijgrade 
British  FuOt,  2,240, — killed  and  wounded 
was  360. 
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1st  Division  Hessians,  800  strong,  was 
70  killed  and  wounded, 

Ferguson’s  Riflemen,  80  strong,  was  46 
killed  and  wounded. 

Total  strength,  4,860,  an  d of  this  number 
1,083  was  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Middle  Ford,  under  command  of 
Major  General  Grey,  there  was  the  2nd 
Battalion  Guaids,  500  strong;  2nd  Battal- 
ion 2nd  Highlanders,  700  strong,  and  the 
2nd  Battalion  70th  Highlanders,  700.  To- 
tal force  1,900. 

At  the  Lower  Ford,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  General  Knyphausen,  there 
was  the  2nd  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  4th, 
5th,  10th,  15th,  23rd,  27th,  28th,  40th,  44th 
and  55th  regiments, — 2,240  strong,  and  of 
this  force  580  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Hessians  800, — 28  killed  and  wounded. 
Queen’s  Rangsrs  480, — 290  killed  and 
wounded. 

This  command  was  3,520  strong,  and  of 
this  number  898  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  whole  British  force  was 10,280 

The  total  killed  and  wounded 1,986 

Total  efficient  men  after  the  battle. ..8, 294 

Part  Description  of  the  Irvine  Photo 

graph  Presented  by  Irvine  Mahon. 

General  William  Irvine,  was  born  in 
Enniskillen,  Ireland,  November  3,  1741, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
July  27,  1804. 

John  Irwin  was  born  in  Auchnaehcloy, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland  in  1746,  aud  died 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  19, 1830. 

John  de  Irwin  or  Irwya  went  from 
Shapiuka,  in  the  Orkneys,  to  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland,  in  the  13th  century  and  settled 
at  Castle  Drum,  on  the  River  Dee,  called 
Drum  Oak. 

At  the  battle  of  Baunockburu,  au  Irwin 
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BY  ISRAEL  H.  BETZ. 


Delivered  at  the  Hamilton  Library,  Friday 
evening , November  1st,  1907. 

[COPYWRIGHT  RESERVED  ] 


It  is  indeed  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Hamilton  Library  Association  this  evening 
to  turn  back  to  the  period  when  I first  be- 
came a resident  of  Cumberland  County. 
Although  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  period,  and  fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  I removed  from  your  midst,  I am 
sincere  when  1 state  that  nowhere  else 
have  I made  and  retained  better  and 
warmer  friends  than  those  I left  m the 
Cumberland  Valley.  There  is  something 
in  your  charming  landscape,  in  your  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  in  your  romantic  history 
embalmed  “In  Old  Bellaire”  and  its  set- 
ting that  must  be  the  secret  you  have  iu 
retaining  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those 
who  have  been  residents  in  your  midst. 

The  period  from  18C7  to  1907,  coming 
so  soon  after  the  gigantic  struggle  tor  the 
preservation  of  tho  Union — at  its  begin- 
ning, forms  a transition  period  which  in 
its  course  and  development  is  one  of,  if 
not  the  most  interesting  period  in  our  his- 
tory. Its  social,  political,  scientific  and 
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especially  its  medical  aspects  and  adjuncts 
with  which  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
cerned on  this  occasion  have  been  greater 
than  the  sum  of  those  taking  place  in  ail 
previous  historical  periods.  Before  this 
time  medicine  was  still  very  largely  based 
on  methods  which  were  metaphysical  in 
character.  Authority  rather  than  verifi- 
cation was  still  largely  dominant  in  its 
domain.  Inductions  based  on  insufficient 
facts,  or  formed  on  misinterpretations 
were  still  held  and  accepted  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Old  time  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions had  been  rudely  overthrown 
daring  this  period  and  every  growing  and 
developing  phase  of  knowledge  partook  of 
reconstruction  and  change.  Science  is  a 
universal  living  whole  and  its  divisions 
cannot  be  dissociated  and  dissevered 
apart  and  independent  from  others.  Tnus 
when  beat,  light,  electricity  and  other  do- 
mains advanced,  their  concrete  embodi- 
ments were  appropriated  and  adapted  by 
medical  science. 

The  thermometer  for  recording  human 
temperature  at  the  bedside  was  still  a 
novelty  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  in 
1867-8.  Even  humorous  designations  and 
comparisons  were  made  by  the  laity  to 
whom  its  use  seemed  so  incongruous.  The 
world  very  largely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
medicine  is  a growing  and  developing  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  Hypodermic 
medication  about  the  same  time  was  still 
a novelty  and  its  undeveloped  state  some- 
times brought  it  into  startling  notoriety, 
if  it  did  not  lead  to  its  disadvantage. 

Auscultation,  percussion  and  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  methods  of  diagnosis 
were  just  being  applied.  .Reliance  was 
still  largely  placed  on  the  vital  sign  and 
phenomena.  To  elicit  a new  collection  of 
signs  by  the  aided  senses  with  instruments 
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of  precision,  seemed  a marvelous  advance 
to  both  patient  and  physician.  The  lan- 
cet, which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to 
our  elders,  had  now  became  unpopular 
and  had  very  largely  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  mercurial  preparations  were  now 
largely  disappearing  from  use  but  remind- 
ers and  reminiscences  of  their  potency 
were  still  frequently  rehearsed.  Inquir- 
ies from  patients  about  the  advisability  o£ 
drinking  water,  were  echoes  of  a past 
condition  of  affairs,  bat  as  the  years  sped 
by  these  inquiries  were  seldom  heard. 
The  method  of  Lister  had  just  been  an- 
nounced but  it  was  years  before  it  per- 
meated the  profession  as  a whole.  Just 
as  antiseptic  measures  advanced  so  anti- 
phlogistic methods  declined.  This  period 
also  88 w the  beginning  of  improved  meth- 
ods and  measures  in  the  application  of  re- 
medies to  the  human  economy.  Chemistry 
had  lent  her  aid  in  this  direction.  With 
its  assistance  and  that  of  the  microscope 
the  growing  domain  of  Biology  was  wrest- 
ed in  name  and  reality  from  empiricism 
to  whose  questionable  claims  it  had  thus 
far  been  relegated. 

These  are  but  several  of  the  impulses 
which  coming  about  forty  years  ago  served 
as  it  were  to  givs  the  medical  profession 
a new  awakening  and  rejuvenation.  The 
men  of  the  past  did  their  duty  as  they  saw 
it  with  unflinching  conrage  and  fortitude. 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  past  and  while  to 
us  a wider  horizon  may  have  opened,  we 
must  never  forget  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  brave  pioneers  of  every  age  who  have 
blazed  the  way  for  us.  But  if  much  is 
given,  much  is  also  expected  and  it  also 
behooves  us  to  do  our  fail  duty  which  if 
well  done  more  cannot  be  expected. 

All  this  is  but  introductory  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  remarks  upon  the  members  of 
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the  Cumberland  County  Medical  Society  of 
forty  years  ago  which  I gave  extempore  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Censorial  District 
Medical  Association  at  Mt.  Holly  Springs 
last  August,  and  which  at  the  request  of 
its  president,  Mayor  Jamas  Evelyn  Pilch- 
er, I have  committed  to  manuscript  for 
rehearsal  before  the  Hamilton  Library  As- 
sociation. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  sadness  that  I appeared  before  that 
association  of  medical  men.  Many  of 
their  faces  had  become  familiar  to  me  in 
later  years.  Others  had  appeared  at  our 
medical  meetings  more  recently.  But  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  “forty  years  -ago" 
when  I entered  the  profession  of  medicine. 
We  had  then  passed  through  a gigantic 
struggle  which  had  even  come  to  our  own 
doors  and  which  fortunately  for  humanity 
and  for  civilization  had  terminated  tiium- 
phantly. 

Medical  organizations  for  scientific  and 
social  purposes  had  existed  in  former 
times.  Tneir  beginning  and  development 
was  crude,  but  gradually  they  progressed 
until  in  1S32  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  which  was  followed  in 
1846  by  the  formation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Throngn  the  latter 
organization  grew  our  State  Medical 
Societies  among  which  arose  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1848.  County  Medical  Societies  had  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  our  State  before 
the  Civil  War.  During  that  period  their 
progress  was  slow.  Immediately  alter 
be  termination  of  the  war,  in  18GC,  Cum- 
berland County  took  steps  to  organize  a 
Medical  Society  to  be  in  affiliation  with 
the  State  and  National  Societies.  In  1867 
Cumberland  County  perfected  its  society 
and  printed  its  constitution  and  by-laws, 
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with  a list  of  its  membership  which  em- 
braced nearly  every  available  member  of 
the  regular  profession  in  the  county.  I 
held  a little  pamphlet,  yellowed  with  age, 
in  my  hands  from  which  I read  the  fol- 
lowing roll  of  honor,  viz: 

CARLISLE. 

DR.  W.  W.  DALE, 

DR.  S.  P.  ZIEGLER, 

DR.  S.  B.  EIEFFER, 

DR.  J.  J.  ZITZER, 

DR.  A.  J.  HERMAN, 

DR.  E.  SCHELLING, 

DR  D.  CORNMAN, 

DR.  D.  R.  BIXLER. 

MKCHANICSBURG, 

DR.  J.  B HERRING, 

DR.  R.  W.  SHORT, 

DR.  E.  B.  BRANDT, 

DR.  R.  G.  YOUNG, 

DR.  IRA  DAY, 

DR.  A.  DAY, 

DR.  C.  G.  LOOSE. 

SHIPPENSBURG. 

DR.  R.  C.  HAYS, 

DR.  W.  W.  NEVIN, 

DR.  ALEXANDER  STEWART, 

DR.  WILLIAM  RANKIN, 

DR.  C.  A.  HOWLAND, 

DR.  C.  B.  RUBY. 

NEWVILLE. 

DR.  DAVID  AHL, 

DR.  M.  F.  ROBINSON, 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  HALDEMAN, 

DR.  J.  C.  CLAUDY, 

DR.  S.  H.  BREHM, 

HOGUES  TOWN. 

DR.  JOSEPH  CRAIN, 

DR.  R.  M.  CRAIN. 

NEW'  CUMBERLAND. 

DR.  E.  H.  COOVER, 

DR.  GEORGE  R.  HURSH. 

SHIREMAN3TOWN. 

DR.  M.  B.  MOSSER. 

W'HITEflILL. 

DR.  J.  1>.  BOWMAN. 

WEST  FAIRYTEW. 

DR.  D.  W.  BASHOKE. 
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MOUNT  ROCK. 

DR.  J.  W.  C.  CUDDY. 

DICKINSON. 

DR.  W.  H.  LONGSDORF. 

NEWBURG. 

DR.  WILLIAM  G.  STEWART. 

BIG  SPRING. 

DR.  GEORGE  GROVE. 

PLAINFIELD. 

DR.  CHARLES  ZITZER. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN. 

DR.  D.  W.  ROS8. 

CHURCHTOWN. 

DR.  L.  H.  LENHART. 

LISBURN. 

DR.  L.  LAMAR. 

MOUNT  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 

DR.  W.  H.  LAUMAN. 

BOILING  SPRINGS. 

DR.  H.  MOWER. 

NEW  KINGSTON. 

DR.  B.  L.  SIBBETT. 

GREENVILLAGE. 

DR.  J.  A MCCLAY. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

DR.  D.  MAHON,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

DR.  J.  J.  B.  WRIGHT,  U.  S.  Barracks, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Never  were  the  physicians  of  a county 
more  fully  and  harmoniously  organized. 

The  first  president  wae  Dr.  Joseph  Crain, 
of  Hoguestown.  He  was  a venerable 
gentleman,  loog  and  favorably  known  in 
the  profession  and  among  the  people. 

The  secretary  was  Dr.  George  W.  Halde- 
man,  of  Newville.  He  had  previously 
practiced  five  years  at  Mancbester,  in 
York  county.  He  later  removed  to  Paola, 
Kansas.  He  was  a practical  man  of 
marked  ability. 

. Of  the  Carlisle  physicians  Drs.  Dale, 
Ziegler,  Kieffer,  Zitzer  and  Herman  were 
especially  well  known  and  practiced  in 
Carlisle  and  its  vicinity  for  a generation. 
Dr.  Dale  was  a man  of  suavity,  of  gentle 
manners  and  possessed  mneh  influence. 


Dr.  Zeigler  possessed  a quiet  bearing  and 
was  deferential  in  demeanor.  Dr.  Kiefer 
was  a man  of  courtly  manners,  of  genial 
presence,  fertile  in  resources,  persistent  in 
his  manner  and  apt  in  repartee.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in 
1873.  Dr.  Zitzer  was  first  known  as 
the  “Hungarian  Doctor”'  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  believed  he  was  connected  with  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1848.  Being  con- 
fined in  a prison,  he  escaped  to  America 
and  commenced  practice  at  Plainfield  and 
later  at  Carlisle  for  many  years.  He  was 
brusque  in  manners,  sententious  in  speech, 
and  very  deficient  in  the  English  language. 
His  clientage  was  largely  from  a distance. 
He  was  a man  of  good  judgment,  cool  and 
calm  demeanor  and  inspired  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  patients. 

Dr.  Herman  first  commenced  practice  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  towns  and  later  re- 
moved to  Carlisle  and  enjoyed  a large 
practice.  Of  Drs.  Scheliing,  Bixler  and 
Cornman  we  have  but  little  data.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  dead. 

Mechanicsbuig  at  this  time  had  Drs- 
Herring,  Short,  Brandt,  Young,  Dr.  Day 
and  his  son,  Alpheus  Day  and  Dr.  C.  G. 
Loose  who  later  removed  to  Heading  and 
is  still  engaged  in  practice.  He  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Mechanicsburg  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Herring  had  been  preceded  iu 
practice  by  his  father  in  that  place.  Dr. 
Short  was  of  southern  birth,  a man  of  fine 
presence  and  popular  as  a practitioner. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Biandt  practiced  in  New  Cum- 
berland, Shiremanstown  and  for  many 
years  in  Mechaniesbnrg. 

Dr.  Kofcert  G.  Young  was  a practitioner 
of  note,  being  a man  of  fine  literary  tastes 
and  educational  qualifications.  He  was 
the  preceptor  of  the  late  Dr.  William  E. 
Swiler  who  practiced  in  Yocumtown,  York 
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county,  for  a period  of  thirty-five  years 
and  for  fifteen  years,  until  his  death,  at 
Mechaniesburg. 

Dr.  Young  met  with  an  accident  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  a limb 
which  incapacitated  him  for  further  active 
labors. 

Dr.  K.  L.  Sibbett,  whose  ancestors  set- 
tled near  Big  Bpring,  was  born  near  Ship- 
pen8bnrg  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
He  had  been  a teacher,  and  many  who 
later  became  prominent  in  life  afterwards 
were  under  his  instruction.  He  graduated 
at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  in 
1850.  Comparatively  late  in  life  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  under  Drs.  Stew- 
ait  and  Howland,  of  Bbippensburg,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1860.  He  first  located  at  Harris- 
burg, later  at  New  Kingston.  In  1870  he 
went  to  Europe  and  was  in  Paris  during 
the  siege  by  the  Prussians.  He  later  re- 
corded his  experiences  in  a volume.  In 
1872  he  returned  and  located  in  Carlisle 
and  remained  there  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1898.  Ke  was  the  founder  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Acad, 
emy  of  Medicine,  one  of  the  leading  na- 
tional medical  societies  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Ira  Day  was  a native  of  Vermont. 
For  many  years  he  was  an  active  practi- 
tioner in  Mechaniesburg.  He  was  a mau 
of  high  literary  acquirements,  and  was 
respected  by  the  public.  His  eon  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  practice.  The  elder 
Day  practiced  medicine  in  Mechaniesburg 
forty-one  years  and  at  his  death  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cumberland  County  Medical 
Society. 

Of  the  physicians  of  Shippensburg  em- 
bracing Drs.  Stewart,  Rankin,  Howland, 
NeviD,  Ruby  and  Hays,  but  a single  one 
is  living,  Dr.  Nevin.  Dr.  Stewart  practiced 
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in  Shippensbnrg  daring  a long  lifetime. 
He  was  a man  of  fine  physique,  of  terse 
epigrammatic  utterance  and  was  looked  up 
to  with  veneration  by  his  patients.  He 
was  a public  spirited  citizen  and  was  con- 
nected with  a number  of  business  projects 
which  he  executed  with  propriety  and  in- 
tegrity. He  was  the  father  of  George  H. 
Stewart,  Judge  John  Stewart,  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Stewart  and  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Stewart. 

Dr.  William  Rankin,  born  in  1795,  was 
probably  the  oldest  man  in  the  society. 
As  a practitioner  Dr.  Rankin  was  careful 
and  painstaking.  He  was  a student  and 
writer  to  the  last.  He  was  kindly  e^d 
pacific  in  the  highest  degree.  He  practic- 
ed for  fifty-three  years  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  physicians  of 
Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties.  A 
chair  is  in  our  possession  which  belonged 
to  the  original  office  outfit  of  Dr.  Rankin 
in  1819. 

Dr.  Howland  was  for  a time  associated 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart.  In  later 
years  he  removed  to  Kansas  where  he  died. 

Dr,  Nevin  was  an  active  practitioner 
for  many  years  and  is  now  the  only  sur- 
viving one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  1867.  Of  Drs.  Hays 
and  Raby  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to 
enter  upon  any  further  notice. 

Of  the  physicians  of  Newville  Drs.  Rob- 
inson, Ah!,  Haldeman,  Claudy  andBrehm, 
not  a single  survivor  remains.  Dr.  David 
Ahl  was  a native  of  York  county,  and 
a brother  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ahl  who  was 
at  his  death  the  oldest  practitioner  in  York 
county.  Dr.  David  Ahl  was  a cadet  at 
West  Point  but  on  account  of  a defect  in 
vision  he  resigned  and  later  entered  upon 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  For 
a time  he  practiced  at  Dover  and  later  re- 
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moved  to  Newville.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  “Ahl's  Adaptable  Porous  Fracture 
Splints’'  which  had  great  sale  daring  his 
lifetime. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Kobinson  we  recall  as  a genial 
gentleman,  who  had  a large  practice. 
Never  robust,  he  suffered  from  infirmities 
which  impede  the  pathway  of  the  active 
practitioner. 

Of  Dr.  Haldeman  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Claudy  was  a native  of  the 
community  and  daring  his  career  enjoyed 
a large  practice.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  workings  of  the  society  during  the 
many  years  he  was  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Brehm  was  also  a native  of 
the  community.  He  and  the  late  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  of  Shippensburg,  and  the 
writer  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medic- 
ine at  the  same  time  in  Cumberland 
county.  Dr.  Brehm  was  a careful,  conscien- 
tious practitioner  and  a close  student  of 
medical  literature.  He  enjoyed  a large 
practice.  After  practicing  about  twenty 
years  at  Newville  he  removed  to  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  where  he  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  some  five  years  later. 

Of  Dr.  Irwin  and  son  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Dr.  E.  H,  Coover,  of  New  Cumberland, 
enjoyed  a large  practice  in  that  locality. 
He  was  a man  of  ability  and  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  people. 

Dr.  Geo.  E.  Hursh  was  a fellow  student 
with  Dr.  Win.  E.  Swiler  and  practiced  at 
several  points  during  bis  career.  He  en- 
tered politics  and  served  in  the  Legislature 
for  a term.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen 
is  now  living. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Mosser  at  that  time  practiced 
at  Shiremanstown  but  later  removed  to 
Mechanicsburg.  He  had  a good  army  re- 
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cord  as  a surgeon  daring  the  war.  The 
Mosser  or  Musser  family  have  been  noted 
for  furnishing  a number  of  medical  men  to 
the  profession. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bowman  practiced  at  White 
Hill  bat  we  did  not  enjoy  his  acquaintance 
and  therefore  have  no  data  concerning 
him. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Baehore,  of  West  Fairview, 
is  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  and  has 
retired  from  the  profession.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Dr.  H.  B.  Bashore. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Ross,  of  Shepherdstown,  died 
during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  J.  W.  C.  Cuddy  at  that  time  practic- 
ed at  Mt.  Rock.  After  some  time  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  where  he  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  the  Baltimore  University 
Medical  School  which  he  still  fills. 

Dickinson  or  Centrevilie,  was  represent- 
ed by  Wm.  H.  Longsdof  who  enjoyed  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  His  son,  H. 
H.  Longsdorf,  later  bocame  his  successor 
and  bis  daughter,  Dr.  Hildegarde  H. 
Longsdorf,  is  a practitioner  in  Carlisle. 

Newburg  was  represented  by  Dr.  Wm. 
G.  Stewart,  who  later  removed  to Newville 
where  he  died  some  years  ago.  His  father 
Dr.  Thomas  Stewart  and  his  brother  Dr. 
Thomas  Stewart,  Jr.,  engaged  in  practice 
in  Carlisle  some  years  later.  Dr.  Stewart 
had  been  preceded  at  Newburg  for  a short 
time  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Thomson  recently  of 
Carlisle.  Dr.  David  Smith  bad  been  prac- 
ticing in  Newburg  from  1833  to  1863.  He 
had  a great  reputation  in  fevers  among 
the  people.  He  was  a man  of  the  most 
kindly  disposition  giving  his  undivided  at 
tention  to  his  profession  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  financial  interests. 

Big  Spring,  was  represented  by  Dr. 
George  Grove  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
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celebrated  Hans  Graef?  of  Holland  descent. 
Dr.  Grove  entered  the  profession  in  1838, 
about  the  time  that  Dr.  Senseny  of  Ckam- 
ber8burg  and  Rutherford  of  Harrisburg, 
commenced  their  medical  careers.  Dr. 
Grove  was  of  an  ardent,  impulsive  temper- 
ament yet  withal  genial  and  kindly.  He 
did  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work  and 
for  55  years  no  man  was  more  constantly 
found  at  his  post  ready  to  answer  all  calls 
in  or  out  of  season.  He  upheid  the 
amenities  and  dignity  of  the  profession 
and  wa3  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor  in  its 
maintenance.  His  name  was  a household 
word  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

Plainfield  at  that  time  was  represented 
by  J)r.  Charles  Zitzer,  a brother  of  Dr.  J. 
J.  Zitzer,  of  Carlisle. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Lenhar  had  practiced  at 
Charchtown  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
practical  man  and  did  a large  practice. 

Dr.  Lamar,  of  Lisburn,  was  a man  c? 
considerable  literary  ability  and  practiced 
at  that  point  during  his  active  life. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lauman,  of  Mt.  Holly 
Springs,  practiced  there  during  his  medical 
life  dying  daring  the  past  year.  He  was 
a practitioner  of  worth  and  standing. 

Dr.  H.  Mower,  of  Boiling  Springs,  prac- 
ticed at  that  point  for  a number  of  years. 
He  later  removed  to  Kansas  where  he  died 
some  years  ago. 

Greenvillage,  Franklin  county,  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  J.  A.  MeClay,  who  was 
descended,  from  the  noted  family  of  that 
name.  A number  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  descended  from 
this  family. 

Of  the  honorary  members  Dr.  Mahon 
had  been  a naval  surgeon  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  He  later  resigned  and  en- 
tered upon  private  practice  in  Carlisle. 
Being  highly  educated  and  attracted  by 
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elegant  literature  he  was  a favorite  among 
the  cultured  class  of  a college  town,  fie 
died  in  the  Centennial  year. 

Dr.  Joseph  Jefferson  Burr  Wright  was 
a distinguished  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  who  was  long 
stationed  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  where  he 
retained  his  residence  after  his  retirement 
from  active  service  and  where  he  died  in 
1878. 

Of  the  twenty  two  hundred  thousand 
individual  union  enlistments  not  counting 
reenlistments  during  the  Civil  War  about 
forty  years  afterward  nearly  one  million 
survivors  were  reported.  — Almost  one 
half. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  that 
tho  largest  number  of  enlistments 
were  made  between  17  and  21  years  of 
age,  in  fact  of  the  130th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers which  was  almost  wholly  recruited 
in  Cumberland  and  York  counties,  the 
average  was  about  19  years.  Probably 
the  average  age  of  the  medical  men  here 
enumerated  would  reach  between  45  and 
50  years.  That  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  40 
years  should  be  one  half  or  five  tenths  of 
the  total  in  the  former  case  and  nine 
tenths  in  the  latter  does  not  after  all  afford 
so  great  a disparity  when  the  relative  ages 
are  considered.  Moreover  the  mortality  is 
greater  as  we  advance  in  life  as  the  mor- 
tality rates  of  the  veterans  are  showing 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  speaker's  connection  with  Cumber- 
land county  and  its  medical  society  was  25 
years.  Bor  the  lest  fifteen  veais  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  York  county 
medical  society.  He  is  therefore  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Medical  Society  and  who  is  now 
connected  with  that  of  York  connty.  The 
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York  County  Medical  Society  was  organiz- 
ed in  1873  with  a membership  of  19.  Three 
of  those  early  members  were  present  with 
ns  at  the  Mt.  Holly  Springs  meeting  in 
August,  1907,  viz:  Dr.  S.  J.  Roun  (1852), 
Dr.  M..  J.  McKinnon  (1853)  and  Dr.  B.  F. 
Spangler  (1868).  But  4 of  its  19  original 
members  survive.  During  its  existence  in 
all  it  has  had  about  200  members.  Its  loss 
by  death  has  been  35 — an  average  of  one 
yearly.  At  present  it  has  a membership  of 
80.  About  two  thirds  of  the  medical  men  of 
the  county  are  affiliated  with  it. 

One  of  the  charter  members  of  the  York 
County  Medical  Society  was  Dr.  Charles 
Garver,  of  Scotland,  Franklin  . county. 
Airs.  Charles  Garver  nee  Kimmell  was  as- 
sociated with  her  husband  in  practice. 
Later  when  women  became  eligible  to  the 
county  and  state  medical  societies  she  be- 
came a member  of  both.  For  a number  of 
years  she  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Harrisbnrg, 
Pa  She  died  a few  years  ago.  Dr.  Charles 
Garver  was  a man  of  high  literary  culture 
but  died  early  during  his  career. 

The  Franklin  County  Medical  Society 
was  organized  in  1869.  Several  medical 
societies  had  existed  previously.  It  has 
had  an  active  career  and  has  dune  notably 
good  work  locally  and  generally. 

Its  energetic  long  time  secretary,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Couffman,  of  Scotland,  was  with  us  at 
Mt.  Holly  and  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Censorial  association.  Our  first  president 
Dr.  A.  A.  Long,  of  York,  has  ever  been  to 
the  front  in  medical  organization  and  has 
now  given  way  to  the  yearly  elected  presid- 
ing officer,  Dr.  James  Evelyn  Pilcher, 
whose  eloquent  address  of  welcome  to  the 
society  and  acceptance  as  president  was 
heard  with  pleasure  and  interest. 

And  now  after  this ' long  recital  of  re- 
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miniseenees  of  the  past  and  of  those  “who 
have  joined  the  innumerable  caravan  that 
moves"  a last  word  is  in  place.  After 
forty  years  I faced  a new  audience.  Not 
one  member  of  that  goodly  company  of 
1867-8  was  present  in  1907.  Time  like  a 
river  is  ever  onward  in  its  flow.  The  great 
majority  of  those  present  in  1907  were 
young  men.  Upon  them  will  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  lutnre.  They  are  the 
heirs  of  the  past  and  with  its  added  wealth 
of  knowledge  attained  their  ideal  must  be 
upward  and  onward. 

As  for  us  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  so  far  as  ability  and 
earnestness  have  permitted  we  too  feel  that 
we  soon  must  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  have  preceded  or  accompanied  us. 
With  genial  Thomas  Moore,  whose  words 
and  songs  have  made  us  all  his  debtor  I 
will  close  and  re-echo. 

“I  leel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted 
Whose  lights  are  fled 
Whose  garlands  dead 
And  all  but  he  departed.” 


. 


BY  JOHN  R.  MILLER. 


“Wlio  er’  has  gone  tills  Earth’s  dull  rounds, 
Where  er’  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  find  he  still  has  round 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  Inn.” 


Delivered  before  the  Historical  meeting  of 
the  Hamilton  Library  Association , on  Fri- 
day evening , Dec.  20,  1907. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  tavern  is 
comprehended  in  both  Latin  and  Saxton 
roots,  although  we  have  the  Latin  word 
Taberna , signifying  tavern,  Tres  labernae 
“The  three  Taverns”  a place  on  the 
Appian  Way,  yet  it  is  more  fully  under- 
stood by  applying  both  the  Latin  Tab,  the 
root  of  table,  a board,  and  Saxon  acrn,  a 
place,  and  defined  to  be  a house  licensed 
to  sell  liquors  in  small  quantities  to  be 
drank  on  the  spot,  and  to  entertain  travel- 
lers and  lodgers,  together  with  the  horses, 
etc.,  composing  their  teams.  But  the 
name  of  public  houses  of  entertainment 
has  passed  through  many  changes,  the 
Ordinary,  the  Tavern,  the  Hotel, the  House, 
until  now  we  have  specific  names  such  as 
The  Waldorf  Astoria,  The  Windsor,  The 
Lafayette,  etc.  There  is  another  class  of 
houses  not  strictly  taverns,  because  there 
is  not  embraced  within  the  parview  of 
their  duties  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
travellers  and  lodgers,  these  had  their 
origin  in  the  Coffee-house,  and  have  passed 
on  through  the  Restaurant,  the  Saloon, 
and  the  mordern  Cafe. 

Taverns  existed  in  England  as  early  as 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  first  only  wines 
and  liquors  were  sold,  eventually,  however, 
they  had  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of 
entertaining  travellers  and  lodgers. 

In  the  early  Puritan  Days  of  this  country 
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the  establishment  of  a hostelry,  called  an 
Ordinary,  for  the  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  mutual  comfort  of  the  set- 
tlers was  scarcely  second  to  their  providing 
a place  for  the  church. 

Consideration  for  the  welfare  of  travel- 
lers and  a desire  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  seemed  important 
enough  reason  in  the  early  Puritan  days  to 
enforce  the  opening  of  some  kind  of  public 
house  m each  community,  accordingly  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1656 
made  towns  liable  to  a fine  for  not  sustain- 
ing an  ordinary. 

Connecticut  in  1644  ordered  “One  suffici- 
ent inhabitant'7  in  each  town  to  keep  an 
Ordinary.  Great  inducements  were  offer- 
ed to  persons  to  keep  an  ordinary,  land 
was  granted,  or  pasture  tor  tueir  cattle,  or 
exemption  from  church  rate3  or  school 
taxes. 

The  Ordinaries  were  not  opened  wholely 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers;  they 
were  for  the  comfort  of  the  townspeople, 
for  the  interchange  of  news  and  opinions, 
the  sale  of  solacing  liquors,  and  incidental 
sociability;  in  fact  the  importance  of  the 
Ordinary  to  its  local  neighborhood  was  far 
greater  than  to  travellers,  although  severe 
restrictions  were  thrown  aronnd  the  keep- 
ers of  the  Ordinary  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness, etc.,  and  drankenaess  was  severely 
punished  by  being  thrust  into  the  Bilboes, 
set  in  the  stocks  and  whipped. 

The  relationship  of  the  Ordinary  and 
Meeting-House  subsisted  on  the  most 
friendly  teims,  for  it  is  written  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  early  colouists  to  have  an 
Ordinary  near  at  hand,  especially  daring 
the  winter  strvice,  the  poorly  built  Meet- 
ing-houses stood  uuhewted,  growing  more 
icy  with  each  succeeding  winter  week. 
Gladly  and  eagerly  did  all  troop  from  the 
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gloomy  Meeting-house  to  the  cheerfol  Ordi- 
nary to  thaw  out  before  the  afternoon 
service.  It  was  a scandal  in  many  a town 
that  goodly  church  members  partook  too 
freely  of  the  Ordinary's  cheer  at  the  noon- 
ing. The  only  wonder  is  that  the  entire 
congregation  did  not  yield  to  the  potent 
flip  and  toddy  of  the  Ordinary.  In  the 
summer  the  tap  room  and  the  cool  shade 
of  its  green  trees  in  the  dooryard  offered  a 
pleasant  retreat  to  the  tired  churchgoers. 

By  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
the  word  Ordinary  was  passing  into  disuse 
in  America,  public  houses  had  multiplied 
vastly  and  had  become  taverns.  The  first 
license  law  passed  in  Pennsylvania  was  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1700,  and  besides 
imposing  upon  the  tavern-keeper  the  duty 
of  preserving  good  order  about  his  house 
under  a penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  the 
first  offense  and  for  the  second  offense  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  justices  in  the  Coun- 
ty Court,  and  that  no  such  tavern-keeper 
shall  presume  to  continue  such  public 
house  of  his  own  accord  alter  such  suppres- 
sion without  a new  license,  there  shall  be 
imposed  upon  him  a penalty  of  ten  pounds ; 
and  all  such  tavern-keepers  or  persons 
selling  liquors  shall  keep  good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  forty  shillings,  for  the  use  of 
the  Commonwealth, 

The  word  “Inn,”  used  in  English  speech, 
was  little  used  here,  and  tavern  almost 
universally  adopted,  though  to  day  some- 
what shadowed  by  the  reputation  of  being 
frequently  applied  to  hosieries  of  vulgar 
resort,  coarse  fare  and  ways;  the  word 
Tavern  is  nevertheless  a good  one  and  al- 
though overshadowed  by  the  word  Hotel, 
it  is  resoneut  of  sound  aud  accurate  of  ap- 
plication, for  in  tnis  Commonwealth  in  the 
eyes  and  tongue  of  the  Law  the  Hotel- 
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keeper  is  no  more  or  less  than  the  Tavern- 
keeper. 

In  the  middle  states  Ordinaries  and 
Taverns  were  jast  as  frequent  as  in  New 
England,  but  in  the  Southern  Colonies  the 
settlements  were  very  different,  there  were 
very  few  towns  and  villages  that  hospi- 
tality to  the  stranger  was  shown  at,  each 
plantation  afforded  a refuge  for  strang- 
ers and  every  planter  was  a landlord.  In 
general  no  charge  was  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  chance  visitor,  whose  stay 
was  deemed  a pleasure  in  the  secluded 
life  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  planter. 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that 
its  Taverns  were  great  in  number  and 
good  in  quality,  especially  after  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  War.  This  was  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  the  extended  travel  by 
stages,  etc.  Carlisle  had  an  extraordinary 
number  of  public  houses  on  acoount  of  its 
being  the  center  at  which  travel  separated 
in  going  either  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Balti- 
more. The  better  class  of  old  time  taverns 
always  had  a parlor,  this  was  used  as  a 
sitting  room  for  ladies,  it  also  had  a bail- 
room,  used  for  dancing,  and  was  usually 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and 
was  arranged  by  ihrowiug  open  folding 
doors  between  adjoining  rooms  thus  mak- 
ing one  large  room. 

Tne  tap  room  was  usually  the  largest 
room  of  the  tavern.  It  had  universally  a 
great  fire  place,  a bare,  sanded  floor,  and 
ample  seats  and  chairs,  usually  there  was 
a tall,  rude  writing  desk  at  which  a travel- 
ler might  write  a letter  and  where  the 
• landlord  kept  his  books  and  accounts.  The 
bar  was  the  most  interesting  furnishing  of 
this  room,  it  was  commonly  made  with  a 
sort  of  portcullis  great,  which  could  be 
closed  if  necessary;  none  of  these  bars 
now  remain. 
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Another  class  of  houses  sprang  into  ex 
istence,  this  was  the  Coffee  house,  from 
which  came  the  restauraut,  the  saloon  and 
the  cafe.  Bradford  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1754,  advertised  “Having  been  advissd  to 
keep  a Coffee  house  for  the  benefit  of 
merchants  and  traders  and  as  Eome  people 
may  be  desirous  to  be  furnished  with  other 
liquors,  beside  coffee,  your  petitioner  ap- 
prehends that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a Government  license/’ 

The  landlord  of  Colonial  days  may  not 
have  been  tho  greatest  man  in  the  town, 
but  he  was  certainly  the  best  known,  often 
the  most  popular  and  ever  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  cheerful  figure.  The  picture 
of  an  oldtime  publican  seems  more  suited 
to  English  atmosphere  than  to  the  stern 
air  of  our  early  patriots,  but  notwitstand- 
ing  their  ostere  demeanor  they  were  never- 
theless given  up  to  some  extent  to  what 
we  call  in  modern  days  “graft.”  The 
story  is  told  of  the  landlord  who  arranged 
with  a stage  driver  to  call  out  “Stage  is 
ready,”  before  the  passengers  could  eat 
the  dinners  they  bad  ordered  and  paid  for. 
A Yankee  sat  and  finished  his  dimier  and 
asked  for  a bowl  of  milk  and  bread,  no 
spoons  could  be  found,  the  Yank  said, 
the  people  on  the  coach  must  have  taken 
them  that  they  can  get  the  worth  of  their 
money,  and  he  could  point  out  the  man 
who  took  the  spoons.  A stable  boy  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  and  the  coach  re- 
turned, which  the  Yank  mounted  and  said 
he  had  taken  them  and  they  could  find 
them  in  the  old  coffee-pot.  An  amusing 
landlord  was  Devil  Dave  Miller,  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  very  stout  and  generally 
seen  in  public  astride  an  uuusualiy  small 
horse,  which  he  would  ride  into  his  bar- 
room to  get  a drink  for  both,  when  he 
wished  to  dismount,  ne  rode  to  the  door- 
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way  and  bring  on  to  the  frame  of  tbe  door 
with  bis  bands,  the  horse  would  walk  from 
under  him,  and  go  ungraded  to  the  stable. 
Another  important  functionary  about  the 
tavern  was  the  hostler,  who  was  the  chief- 
executive  officer  and  general  factor  about 
the  stables.  It  was  customary  for  these 
dignitaries  upon  the  arrival  of  a traveller 
to  iuquire  of  him  whether  be  wished  his 
horse  stabled  in  a plank  or  clay  floored 
stall.  An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  old 
Ben  Price,  usually  known  as  "One  armed 
Ben,"  (who  had  hostled  about  taverns  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,)  in  connection 
with  Signor  Biltz,  the  great  vautriloquist, 
who  arriving  at  the  tavern  where  Ben  was 
hostling,  was  accosted  with  the  usuai 
inquiry,— will  you  have  your  horse  stabled 
in  a clay  or  plank  stall?  The  horse  im- 
mediately rep’ied,  It  doesn’t  matter  much 
about  the  stall  if  your  oats  is  only  good. 
Signor’s  joke  cost  him  the  labor  of  attend- 
ing to  his  own  horse  as  Ben  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  near  him. 

Tavern  fare  and  tavern  ways — Inquisi- 
tiveness seemed  to  develope  itself  in  no 
email  degree  in  tavern  people.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  be  greeted,  "Law  me," 
what  beings  you  here  this  time  o'  nigh* 
Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  going,  etc.? 
As  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  landlords  Ben. 
Franklin,  says,  he  anticipated  them  by 
saying,  "Aly  name  is  Benjamin  Franklin.  I 
was  bom  in  Boston.  I am  a printer  by 
profession.  I am  travelling  to  Philadelphia, 
shall  have  to  return  at  sneh  a time,  and 
have  no  news.  Now  what  can  you  give 
me  for  dinner?" 

The  general  custom  of  having  two  or 
three  beds  ia  a room  that  prevailed  in 
those  days,  was  of  course  very  disagree- 
able, but  it  arose  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  travel  and  the  smallness  of  their  houses, 


which  were  not  built  for  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  Thurlow  Weed  tells  us 
that  anyone  who  objected  to  a stranger  as 
& bed-fellow  was  regarded  as  obnoxious 
and  as  unreasonably  fastidious.  Many  old 
tavern  account  books  and  bills  exist  to 
show  the  price  and  fares  of  taverns  at  var- 
ious dates.  I select  one  bearing  date  11th 
May,  1776,  and  probably  about  as  fair  an 
average  as  eould  be  selected,  showing  the 
kind  and  cost  of  entertainment  of  a man 
and  his  wife: 

Shillings.  D. 


To  1 dinner 9 

“ Bread  and  cheese .. . 7 

“ Breakfast  and  dinner.  1 . 3 

tf  1 Bowl  cf  Toddy  9 

“ Lodging  you  and  wife.  6 

“ 1 Gill  of  brandy 5)4 

“ 1)4  Bowl  toddy 1 1)4 

lt  % Mug  of  Cider 1)4 

“ Lodge  self  and  wife.  6 

“ Breakfast 9)4 

“ Mug  of  Cider 1)4 

“ )4  Bowl  of  Toddy 4 )4 

“ Dinner 8 

“ 15  lbs.  Tobacco 7 6 

“ )4  Bowl  Toddy A.)4 

“ Mug  Cider 1)4 

“ Sapper 6 


At  the  better  sort  of  American  Taverns 
in  these  days  excellent  dianers  were  pro- 
vided, consisting  of  everything  in  season, 
at  which  Brandy,  Holland,  and  other 
spirits  were  allowed,  but  every  other 
liquor  was  paid  for  extra.  The  hours  for 
dinner  were  from  12  to  2 00  o’clock;  the 
breakfast  at  8 00  o'clock  consisted  of  Rump 
Steaks,  Fish,  Eggs  and  a variety  of  cakes, 
with  tea  or  coffee.  The  last  meal  was  at 
7.00  in  the  evening,  and  consisted  of  as 
substantial  fare  B3  the  breakfast  with  the 
addition  of  cold  fowl,  Ham,  etc.  The 


price  for  boarding  at  these  first  class  houses 
was  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day. 

The  Tavern  in  War— The  Tavern  has 
ever  played  an  important  part  in  social, 
political,  and  military  life.  From  the 
earliest  days  when  men  gathered  to  talk 
of  the  terrors  of  Indian  warfare,  through 
the  renewal  of  these  fears  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  and  through  all  the  anx- 
ious, but  steadfast  years  proceeding  the 
Revolution,  these  gatherings  were  held  in 
the  Ordinary  or  Tavern.  A center  of 
events,  a center  of  alarms,  the  Taverns 
saw  the  most  thrilling  acts  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  which  took  place  off  of 
the  battle  field  -themselves.  Tne-  tavern 
was  the  rendezvous  for  patriotic  bands, 
who  listened  to  the  stirring  words  of 
American  rebels,  who  mixed  dark  treason 
to  King  George  with  every  cowl  of  punch 
they  drank.  The  story  of  our  War  for 
Independence  could  not  be  disassociated 
from  the  old  taverns.  They  are  part  of 
our  National  History  and  those  which  still 
stand  are  among  our  most  interesting  re 
volutionary  relics.  In  the  South  the  peo- 
ple were  so  eager  for  company  and  the 
news  that  they  would  station  negroes  at 
the  outer  gates  to  invite  passersby  to  come 
into  the  house  and  be  entertained,  and  in 
Virginia  if  there  was  no  distinct  agree- 
ment to  pay,  no  pay  could  be  claimed  from 
any  guest  no  matter  how  long  he  remain- 
ed. 

One  of  th9  accompanying  and  pictures- 
que features  of  the  old  tavern  was  the 
Conestoga  Wagons.  “The  finest  wagon 
.the  world  ever  knew.”  They  were  first 
used  about  17G0.  They  had  broad  wheel- 
ed tires,  and  one  of  their  peculiarities  was 
a decided  curve  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
aualagous  to  that  of  a galluy  or  canoe, 
which  made  it  specially  fitted  for  traver- 
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sing  mountain  roads,  for  this  curved  bot- 
tom prevented  the  load  from  slipping  too 
far  to  either  end  in  going  up  or  down  hill, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing 
the  front  part  of  the  load  to  act  as  a sort 
of  leverage  in  drawing  the  hind  part  of  the 
load  over  ruts  in  the  road,  the  body  was 
invariably  painted  a bright  blue,  furnish- 
ed with  side-boards,  of  an  equally  vivid 
red;  the  bodies  were  arched  over  with  six 
or  eight  bows,  the  middle  ones,  the  low- 
est to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  wagon- 
bed,  the  others  gradually  rose  to  front  and 
rear,  over  them- stretched  a strong,  white 
hemp  cover,  they  carried  from  four  to  six 
tons,  the  rates  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh were  usually  about  $2.00  to  $2.50 
per  cwt.  The  horses,  four  to  six  m num- 
ber usually  matched,  the  horses  were  well 
dressed  with  fine  gears  and  large  hous- 
ings; bell  teams  were  common,  each 
horse,  except  the  saddle  horse  had  bells, 
these  were  to  warn  approaching  teams  on 
narrow  mountain  roads.  The  horses  were 
highly  fed  and  well  groomed,  and  when 
the  driver  drew  rein  and  flourished  his 
bull-hide  Loudon  whip,  each  horse  pulled 
in  with  grace  and  ease.  These  wagons 
were  first  used  m the  Conestoga  Valley, 
hence  thsir  name,  and  the  slick  powerful 
horses,  known  as  Conestoga  breed.  These 
teams  were  objects  of  pride  to  their  own- 
ers and  subjects  of  admiration  wherever 
they  went,  and  are  objects  of  historical 
interest  to-day.  There  were  a3  many  as 
10,000  of  them  at  one  time  ran  from  Phila- 
delphia to  other  towus  and  cities;  from  20 
to  100  of  them  would  follow  in  one  pro- 
cession. The  scene  on  the  road  betweeu 
the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Greensbnrg, 
where  there  are  five  distinct  and  noble 
mountains,  viz:  The  Tusoarora,  Kays 

Hill,  Allegheny,  Laurel  Hill,  and  Chest- 
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nut  Ridge,  when  the  long  train  of  white 
top  Conestoga  Wagons  wound  along  the 
mountain  sides,  it  was  a picturesque  and 
beautiful  scene. 

There  were  two  cl&Bses  of  wagons,  and 
wagoners,  the  “Regulars/ ’ men  who  made 
it  a constant  business,  and  the  “Militia," 
who  were  farmers  or  common  teamsters. 
The  regulars  had  broad  tires  and  carried 
no  feed  or  food  for  themselves  or  horses; 
both  classes  carried  coarse  mattresses  and 
blankets  which  they  spread  side  by  side 
on  the  bar  room  tioor  of  the  tavern  at 
which  they  “put  up.”  Their  horses  when 
unharnessed,  were  fed  from  long  troughs 
fastened  to  the  wagon  tongue.-  On  the 
side  of  the  wagon  was  a small  tocl  chest 
and  on  the  rear  end  hung  the  feed  trough, 
under  the  rear  axle  were  suspended  a tar 
bucket,  (called  tar  lodel)  and  a water 
pail,  used  for  watering  the  horses  enroute. 
The  tar  bucket  was  made  of  a section  of  a 
tree  about  a foot  long  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  bored  and  scraped  out  to  make 
a pot.  A curious  adjustable  seat  called  a 
lazy  board  was  hung  at  the  side,  and  af- 
forded a resting  place  for  the  driver.  ISome 
poet  has  written 

“The  ola  road  blossoms  with  romance. 

Of  covered  vehicles  of  every  grade, 

From  ox-cart  of  primitive  design, 

To  Conestoga  wagons  with  their  line. 

Deep  dusted,  six-horse  teams  In  heavy  gear. 
High  hames  and  chiming  bells  — 

To  childish  ear  and  eye  entertaining  as  the  glit- 
tering train 

Of  some  sun  smitten  pageant  of  old  Spain.” 

The  Conestogo  wagons  were  in  constant 
use  in  time  of  war,  they  not  only  furnish- 
ed Braddock’s  Army,  but  the  Continental 
Army,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
War  of  1812.  President  Reed,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote  General  Washington  in  1780, 
that  the  Army  has  been  chielly  supplied 
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with  horses  and  wagons  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  deplored  the  fact  that  a farther 
demand  for  over  1,000  teams  was  to  be 
made  on  the  State,  and  said  we  conld  not 
stand  it. 

Another  addition  to  the  tavern  was  the 
Stage  coach  or  Dilligence,  but  time  forbids 
us  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  reference  to  them.  The  Stage  coach 
name  was  originally  applied  to  a Coach 
which  ran  from  station  to  station  over  a 
number  of  stages  of  the  road,  usually  with 
fresh  horses  for  each  stage.  It  was  not 
used  to  designate  a coach  which  ran  only 
a short  distance.  This  was  known  as  an 
Omnibus. 

“Long  ago  at  the  end  of  the  rout 
The  stage  pulled  up  and  the  folks  stepped  out, 
They  have  all  passed  under  the  Tavern  door 
The  youth  and  his  bride  and  the  gray  three- 
score. 

Their  eye3  were  weary  with  dust  and  gleam, 

The  day  had  gone  like  an  empty  dream. 

Soft  may  they  slumber  and  trouble  no  more 
For  their  eager  journey.  Its  Jolt  and  roar, 

In  the  old  coach  over  the  Mountain.” 

Signs  and  symbols:  Before  named 

streets  with  numbered  houses  came  into 
existence  and  when  few  persons  could 
read,  painted  end  carved  sign  boards  and 
figures  were  more  useful,  and  not  only 
tavern  keepers,  but  men  of  all  trades 
sought  for  signs  to  attract  customers,  and 
onr  streets  were  filled  with  black  bears, 
ball  dogs,  red  lions,  spread  eagles,  grand 
Turks,  Indians  and  jolly  Irishmen,  etc. 
Some  of  the  familiar  names  oa  signs  came 
from  corruptions  through  alternations  of 
the  dialect  of  speakers,  or  by  the  mistakes 
of  8QCcessive  ignorant  sign  painters.  Thus 
the  “Bag  of  Nails,”  came  from  the 
“Baehanalians.”  The  “Coat  and  Com- 
pass” i'rom  “God  eneompasseth.”  The 
•Tig  and  Carrot,”  from  “Pieq  et  Carreau.” 
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(The  Spade  and  Diamonds,  in  cards.) 

The  universal  use  of  sign  boards  furnish- 
ed employment  to  many  painters  of  in- 
ferior rank,  but  oecasaionally  great  artists 
were  known  to  paint  these  8ign3.  Ben- 
jamin West  painted  many  tavern  signs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  figures 
painted  on  these  signs  had  some  signifi- 
cance, Benjamin  West  painted  “The 
Bull's  Head,”  of  Philadelphia,  which  oc- 
curred in  this  way : One  day  a friend  of 
West's  sat  in  the  Tap  Room,  at  the  tavern 
in  Strawberry  Alley,  and  a mad  bull  rush- 
ed into  the  yard,  and  thrust  its  head 
through  the  window.  His  friend  said,  this 
means  something.  It  is  a “sign,”  so  it 
shall  be  the  sign  of  this  Inn  or  Tavern, 
and  briug  luck  and  custom  forever. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  “Fortune  of 
Nigel,”  gives  his  version  of  a sign  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Dean  Swift  for  a 
barber,  who  also  kept  a public  house: 

“Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole 

The  man  lives  here, 

Whose  razor’s  only  equalled  by  his  beer.” 

Trade  heraldry  embellished  in  sculptur- 
ed signs  in  front  of  taverns  and  stores,  was 
at  once  unique  and  suggestive.  They 
served  as  advertisements  of  the  business, 
and  designations  of  the  shops.  At  the 
“Cross-Swords,”  knives  and  scissors  were 
ground,  the  grocer  had  three  sugar  loaves 
and  a tea-eanuister,  a chair  maker,  a 
chair  wheel,  a vendor  of  clocks,  a “dial” 
a tailor,  a blue  ball,”  a liveryman,  a 
“Dolphin,”  mathematical  instruments 
were  made  at  the  “Quadraut  and  Com- 
pass,” and  John  Smith,  the  pewterer  held 
forth  at  the  sigu  of  the  “Flatter, ” bat 
these  signs  are  fast  passing  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  three  balls  of  the  pawnbroker. 
The  barber  pole  and  the  druggist’s  mortar 
and  pestle,  are  almost  the  only  signs  left 


of  the  many  once  in  common  use. 

There  were  other  methods  of  advertising 
adopted  by  the  old  tavern  keepers,  which 
sometimes  found  its  vent  in  verse,  we  ap- 
pend hereto  one  taken  from  the  Carlisle 
Volunteer  of  May  23d,  1816,  of  Isaac  Hof- 
fer,  who  held  forth  at  the  “Fountain  Inn/’ 
in  Hanover  St.,  opposite  the  Carlisle  Bank. 
It  runs  thus: 

“Here  are  dishes  by  dozens -who  ever  will  eat. 
Will  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  treat, 
If  the  best  of  the  market  Is  not  to  be  had 
ril  help  you  to  nothing  that  is  seriously  bad, 

To  sense  and  to  candor  no  place  I refuse. 

Pick  here  and  pick  there  or  whatever  you  choose. 
If  a frolic  I give  you,  I hope  for  no  tray, 

My  style  I adapt  to  the  taste  of  the  day. 

The  best  we  can  give  In  a run  of  hard  times.” 

James  G.  Blame  writing  to  T.  B.  Sea- 
right  about  his  book  “The  Old  Pike” 
draws  this  pen  picture  of  the  old  taverns. 
“We  did  not  use  the  high  sounding  ‘Hotel’ 
but  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxton  ‘Tavern/ 
with  its  wide  open  fire  in  the  cheerful  bar 
room  and  the  bountiful  spread  in  the  din- 
ing-room and  the  long  porch  for  the  sum- 
mer loafers,  and  the  immense  stabling 
with  its  wealth  of  horse  flesh,  and  the 
great  open  yard  for  road  wagons.  How 
vivid  and  how  real  it  ail  seems  to  me  this 
moment.” 

Keats'  lino  on  the  Mermaid  Tavern  are 
picturesque  and  expressive  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

“Souls  of  poets,  dead  and  gone. 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known. 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  tine 
Than  mine  host’s  Canary  wine. 

Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison ! O generous  food ! 

Drest  as  though  bold  Kobla  Hood 
Would  with  his  maid  Marian 
Sup  and  browse  from  horn  and  can. 
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I have  heard  that  on  a day, 

Mine  host’s  signboard  flew  away, 

Nobody  knew  whither,  till 

An  astrologer’s  oid  quill 

To  a sheepskin  gave  the  story— 

Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory 
Underneath  a new-old  sign, 

Sipping  beverage  divine, 

And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern?” 

To  write  anything  approximating  a de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  old  Taverns  of  Car- 
lisle would  involve  a mass  of  matter  that 
could  not  be  pretended  in  a paper  of  this 
kind,  nor  is  it  obtainable  at  this  late  date, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  old 
taverns  were  the  places  to  which  the  peo- 
ple flocked  for  the  transaction  of  most  of 
the  public  business  and  much  of  their 
private  affairs. 

Carlisle  is  unique  in  its  history  as  hav- 
ing the  almost  sole  distinction  of  living 
under  three  Flags,  to  wit:  The  British, 

the  American  and  the  Confederate,  being 
the  centre  around  which  revolved  much  of 
the  theatre  of  action  of  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods,  and  its  public 
houses  were  the  rendezvous  of  the  great 
public  men  of  that  period,  where  they 
plotted  and  framed  plans  of  action  for 
those  strenuous  times. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  were  it 
attainable  to  have  collected  an  account  of 
all  the  important  transactions  that  took 
place  beneath  the  sheltering  roofs  of  these 
old  Carlisle  Taverns.  But  since  this  can- 
not be,  w’e  must  content  ourselves  with 
compiling  the  information  at  hand,  in  the 
hope  that  the  future  historian  may  add 
thereto. 

It  is  probablo  that  a tavern  or  taverns 
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may  have  existed  in  or  about  Carlisle  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  County,  in  1750, 
for  it  is  authentically  stated  that  the  wid- 
ow Piper  kept  a tavern  in  Shippensbnrg 
as  early  as  1736,  and  in  soma  of  the 
license  application  papers,  now  on  file  at 
the  Court  House,  for  applicants  to  keep 
taverns  in  Shippensbnrg,  for  1750,  they 
make  the  declaration  that  it  is  for  a 
license  in  the  house  they  have  heretofore 
kept,  t cannot  find  any  record  or  paper 
applying  for  license  in  Carlisle  in  1750. 
They  have  no  doubt  been  lost  or  destroy- 
ed. 

The  first  license  papers  I have  been 
able  to  find  were  those  for  1751.  In  that 
year  Arthur  Baehannau  petitioned  the 
Court  and  was  granted  a license  to  keep 
a tavern  under  circumspect  rules. 

His  petition  to  the  Court  asking  for  a 
license  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Worshipful,  the  Justices  ot 
Cumberland  County.  The  Humble 
Petition  of  Arthur  Buchanan,  &c. 
“Most  humbly  showeth  that  your 
petitioner  as  well  known  to  your 
Honors  was  drove  to  this  town  by  the 
savage  cruelties  with  loss  of  his  total 
effects.  He  then  flying  with  his  fami- 
ly for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
and  rendered  unable  to  support  his 
numerous  family  without  tailing  into 
some  way  of  business  for  their  sup- 
port, &c. 

“Your  petitioner  therefore  most 
hnmbly  prays  that  your  Honors  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  the  premises 
and  the  condition  of  his  poor  family, 
and  that  you’ll  be  pleased  to  grant 
him  a license  to  retail  beer  and  cider, 
and  your  petitioner  in  duty  bound 
shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Arthur  Buchannan.” 
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The  house  in  which  he  kept  this  tavern, 
was  a two-story  log  house  situated  on  iot 
number  277,  which  would  be  on  the  North 
side  of  Main  Street,  about  midway  be- 
tween Bedford  and  East.  This  Arthur 
Bueharman,  with  his  three  brothers,  Wal- 
ter, William  and  Robert,  were  of  the  early 
settlers  having  come  into  the  Valley  eo- 
temporanious  with  George  Grogan  and  no 
doubt  one  of  them  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  late  President  James  Buchanan;  in 
that  same  year  John  McC&llister  was 
granted  a license  to  keep  a tavern  on  the 
corner  of  High  and  Bedford  Streets  (then 
known  as  Market  and  Oak  Streets)  ou  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  “Cumberland 
Hotel'7;  that  this  was  the  first  year  for 
McC&llister  is  evidenced  in  his  application 
for  in  it  he  states  tnat  “He  hath  made 
preparation  and  is  now  ready  to  keep  a 
tavern/'  A license  was  also  granted  that 
year  to  Benjamin  Wallace,  but  I cannot 
locate  his  place,  he  stated  that  “He  hath 
and  doth  intend  to  make  preparation  for  a 
public  house  or  Inn  in  Carlisle.”  In  1751 
Oliver  Wallace  applies  for  a license  to  sell 
beer,  in  his  application  he' says  “He  has 
for  some  time  sold  beer  which  has  occa- 
sioned him  tc  trust  several  people  in  the 
County  with  the  greater  part  of  his  sub- 
stance, for  the  collection  of  which,  and 
further  that  both  he  and  his  wife  are  very 
old,  he  therefore  prays  for  a license  to  sell 
beer.” 

la  the  year  1752  1 can  find  but  one 
license  paper  on  file,  viz:  that  of  James 
Bronon,  he  had  28  recommenders  on  his 
petition;  likewise  in  1753  I can  find  but 
one  license  paper,  to  wit:  that  of  William 
Buchannan,  one  of  the  four  brothers  here- 
tofore mentioned.  In  1754  and  1755  the 
papers  are  lossed. 

In  175G  John  Welsh,  William  Spear, 
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Thomas  Lockhart  and  Andrew  Mcintire 
are  licensed;  Lockhart  in  his  petition  asks 
for  favorable  consideration  owing  to  the 
dullness  of  the  times  in  his  trade. 

In  1757  we  have  Thomas  Colhoon  and 
Thomas  Lockart. 

In  1758  Walter  Denny,  Andrew  Mcintire 
and  James  Pollock  are  licensed,  Pollock’s 
place  was  where  they  are  now  construct- 
ing the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Robert  Gib- 
son in  that  year  asks  for  a license  to  sell 
beer  and  cider. 

In  1759  the  number  of  licenses  increased 
to  ten,  at  least  1 have  found  that  many 
papers,  and  those  licensed  were  Wilson 
Thompson,  Arthur  Bucnannan,  (asks  re- 
newal) James  Hunter,  Robert  Gibson, 
James  Magill,  James  Pollock  (required  to 
give  £100  bail  and  pay  arrears),  Andrew 
Mcintire  (to  give  £90  bail  and  pay  ar- 
rears), James  Staekpola  on  lot  No.  181, 
the  N.  E.  Cor.  Hanover  street  and  Locust 
alley,  where  George  Bridges  now  conducts 
his  Implement  store,  George  Hook.  To 
the  Worshipful  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
General  Qa&rter  Sessions,  held  at  Carlisle, 
July,  1759. 

The  Petition  of  George  Hook,  of  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  humbly  ehoweth: 

That  your  Petitioner  has  provided  him- 
self with  necessaries  suitable  for  entertain- 
ing travellers  and  others  in  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  and  from  his  situation  to  the  great 
concourse  of  people  in  this  war  time  it  is 
almost  unavoidable  for  your  Petitioner  to 
live  private,  and  being  willing  and  desir- 
ous to  comply  with  ye  laws,  prays  your 
Worships  may  please  to  recommend  your 
Petitioner  to  his  honor,  ye  Governor,  for  a 
license  to  your  Petitioner  to  keep  a public 
house  in  ye  town  of  Carlisle,  and  he  as  in 
duty  bound  will  pray,  &c.,  John  Chapman, 
in  a new  house  just  built. 
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I find  papers  for  1760,  to  James  Pollock 
on  lot  No.  109  and  1761  to  Christopher 
Brandon  on  lot  No.  160  Corner  Hanover 
street  and  Chappie  alley. 

In  1762  we  have  Kobert  Hamersley, 
Thomas  Park,  Robert  Gibson,  John  Gray, 
on  lot  No.  291,  where  snbsequently  Charles 
McManus  kept  the  “Eagle  and  Harp,” 
Barbara  Hoke,  James  Pollock,  Joseph 
Hunter,  James  Barckley,  Archibald  Mc- 
Allister, (Corner  High  and  Bedford  streets) 
Francis  McNiekie,  James  Parker,  and  John 
Kennedy. 

In  1763  I can  find  no  papers. 

In  1764  1 find  James  Thompson,  Duncan 
McDonald,  both  jast  starting,  and  James 
Pollock. 

In  1765  6-7-8  I can  find  no  papers.  In 
1769  1 find  bat  one,  that  of  Jonn  Wilkins, 
who  kept  the  “Seven  Stars,”  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  street  and  Locust  alley. 

In  1770  are  John  Pollock,  James  Pollock, 
Christopher  VanLear,  Ephraim  Blain,  John 
Gray,  Ralph  Nailor,  James  Ramsey,  Peter 
Pentz,  John  McCurdy,  Duncan  MacDonald, 
John  Prentice,  Edward  Morrow  and  James 
Stackpole. 

In  1771  we  have  ten  licenses  for  Carlisle, 
to  wit,  John  Prentice,  Conrad  Beamer, 
(to  sell  beer)  James  Davis,  John  Pollock, 
Christopher  VanLear,  John  McCurdy, 
Peter  Pentz,  Duncan  MacDonald,  Nienolas 
Young,  James  Pollock.  The  location  of 
these  houses  is  indefinite,  buc  for  the  most 
part,  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
east  of  Hauover  street. 

In  1772  we  have  John  Johnson,  who 
kept  on  High  sticet,  Ephraim  Blain,  Ralph 
Miller,  John  Poiiock,  Christopher  VanLear, 
James  Puiiock,  Arthur  Bucaannan,  John 
Gray,  James  Davis,  Duuchu  MacDonald, 
John  McCurdy,  James  Ramsey,  Peter 
Pentz,  Conrad  Beamer,  who  kept  on  York 
street. 
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In  1773  we  have  James  Stuart,  kept  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained,  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  street  and  Chapel  alley.  John 
Pollock  kept  in  first  lot  west  of  the  jail. 
In  this  year  Jacob  Swim  bought  and  kept 
at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Louther  and  sold  it  in  1778  to  Thomas  Me- 
Murray,  John  Gray  on  the  East  end  of 
Louther  street,  Conrad  Beamerin  Hanover 
street,  northeast  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Louther,  formerly  John  Kinke&d,  and 
Jacob  Seller,  with  a beer  license. 

In  1774  I find  Samuel  Fisher  at  the 
“Seven  Stars, ” which  may  have  been 
either  where  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bos- 
ler  now  is,  or  the  Northeast  corner  of  Han- 
over street  and  Locust  aiiey. 

1775-6-7  I could  find  no  papers. 

In  1778  William  Smith  is  at  the  “Seven 
Stars.’ ' 

1779  — is  Alexander  McDowell,  John 
Walters,  James  Lee,  John  Grey,  Alexand- 
er McKeehan,  and  James  Waugh,  who 
kept  in  High  street,  and  Sarah  McDonald. 

1780 —  We  find  Jacob  Scenrett,  in  Main 
street,  and  Andrew  Mitchel  in  Pomtret 
street,  Jacob  Lindsay,  John  Gordon,  James 
Davis,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Pollock,  Rob- 
ert McKeehan,  on  the  lot,  No.  125,  now 
covered  by  the  residences  of  the  late  A.  B. 
Sharpe  and  J.  Herman  Bosler.  William 
Baker,  John  Gray,  Alexander  McDowell, 
Henry  McKinley,  John  Anderson.  David 
Brennan,  Robeit  Smith,  William  Eakia 
and  John  Johnson. 

1781 —  Alexander  Gordon,  William  Wal- 
lace, John  Beatty,  William  Wilson,  Jacob 
Crever,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Gray,  John 
Pollock,  Jacob  Swim,  John  Anderson, 
Robert  Barkley,  Jacob  Scandrett,  Robert 
Smith,  Abram  Laubridge,  and  Aza  Hill. 

1782 —  William  Baker,  Jacob  Crever, 
William  Ettkin,  Thomas  Foster,  John  Graft 
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in  York  street,  where  John  McCurdy  kept, 
Alexander  Gordon,  John  Gray,  Aza  Hill, 
John  Hunter,  Conrad  Hogue,  Francis  Jami- 
son, John  Johnson,  on  the  East  end  of 
North  street,  where  Mrs.  Patrick  Madden 
now  lives;  Joseph  McGafog  (Soldier), 
Thomas  Morgan,  Jacob  Ottenberger,  Wm. 
Ramsey,  James  Smyth,  Robert  Smith, 
(Northeast  corner  of  Hanover  and  Locust 
alley);  James  Waugh,  Wm.  Wallace,  and 
Wm.  Wilson  in  Pomfret  street. 

1783 —  James  Laird,  Samuel  Cox,  (late 
Mr.  Wallace;  Wm.  Eaken,  Wm.  Wallace, 
Thomas  Foster,  John  Gordon,  Jacob  Cre- 
ver,  John  Pollock  and  James  Davis. 

1784 —  Jonathan  Wallace,  Louis  Lewis, 
Samuel  Lamb,  Jr.;  James  Wi.liamson,  on 
the  East  side  of  York  st. ; Jacob  Crever. 

1785—  James  Stewart,  in  York  street. 

1786 —  William  Barker,  Jacob  Crever, 
David  Herr,  (in  Hanover  st  ) James  Wil- 
liamson, Wm.  Wallace,  and  Robert  Smith, 
at  the  “Seven  Stars/' 

1788—  Adam  Johnson,  on  the  lot  where 
Mrs.  Pattriek  Madden  now  resides,  Mrs. 
Madden  told  the  writer  that  General  Ar- 
mor often  related  to  her  how  he  awaited 
the  arrival  at  this  tavern  of  the  first  through 
stage-coach,  that  there  was  a great  mul- 
titude assembled  there  to  witness  the  com- 
ing of  the  stage-coach,  and  consequently 
great  exeitment.  John  Smith,  at  the 
“Bunch  of  Grapes,"  late  Robert  Semple, 
Robert  Greason,  in  lrork  street,  Matthew 
Aliison,  late  Samuel  Stewart,  Godfrey 
Loutz,  John  Walker,  Jacob  Crever,  Joseph 
Posthelwait,  heretofore  recommended,  and 
John  Anderson. 

1789—  Jacob  Crever,  Robert  Forbes,  in 
High  St.,  late  David  Lindsay,  Robert 
Greason,  Elizabeth  Hake,  John  Pollock, 
at  the  “Rising  Sun,"  Robert  Smith,  cor- 
ner Hanover  St.  and  Locust  Alley. 
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For  the  years  1790-91-92  and  93, 1 could 
find  no  papers. 

1794—  Jacob  Crever,  John  Holmes,  (for- 
merly Robert  Ley  burn,)  Christley  Fisher, 
Anthony  Ferer,  William  Eeigle,  (late 
George  Lear,  and  David  Herr).  Robert 
Layburn,  (2-story  log  weather  boarded 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  E.  Louther  St.  ) 
Robert  MeKann,  (iate  Demean  McDonald  ) 
James  Mitchell,  and  Jeremiah  Miller,  (at 
the  “Bull  Dog"  on  the  lot  immediately 
south  of  the  present  Thndinm  House.) 
John  Pope,  Robert  Smith,  Nathaniel 
Weakley,  (Dickinson  Tavern  on  North 
Hanover  Street.)  Jacob  Weiser. 

1795—  John  Kinkead,  (on  lot  177  the 
present  Leonard  corner,  northeast  corner 
of  Hanover  and  Leather  Streets.)  Wil- 
liam E&kin,  (lot  87  northeast  corner  of 
Leather  and  Pitt  Streets,  the  Dr.  Herman 
corner.)  Robert  MeKann,  Jacob  Weiser, 
John  Pollock,  Robert  Leyburn,  Wm. 
Keigel,  Wm.  Wallace,  (northwest  corner 
Hanover  and  Loather  Sts  , late  kept  by 
Ckas.  Fisher.)  Nathaniel  Weakley,  Rob- 
ert Smith,  (late  Joseph  R Posthelwait) 
James  Mitchell,  Jacob  Crever,  Elizabeth 
VanLear,  John  Pope,  James  Davis,  and 
John  Pine,  in  Pomfret  St. 

1796 —  Robert  Morrison,  in  Loather  Sc., 
War.  Eakin,  Wm.  Wallace,  Wm.  Heigle, 
Jacob  Weiser,  Elizabeth  VanLear,  John 
Hunter,  Jeremiah  Miller,  (at  the  "Bull 
Dog/’)  Isaac  Angony,  David  Lindsay, 
(kept  house  in  orderly  manner.)  Robert 
Leyburn,  (in  Louther  St.,)  John  Pollock, 
(in  High  St.)  John  Pine,  John  Pope, 
Robert  Smith,  Phillip  Lauffcaan,  (at  the 
"Indian  Queen,"  on  East  High  St.,  on  the 
lot  now  owned  by  the  estate  of  Blair  Mc- 
Common,  dec’d.)  Thomas  Foster,  James 
Mitchell,  John  Kinkead,  (northeast  corner 
Hanover  and  Louther  Sts.,  bought  from 
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John  Isett,  March  23,  1796  ) John  Fraz- 
ier (late  Wm.  Beigle.) 

1797 —  John  Hooter,  Elizabeth  VanLear, 
(near  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Pomfret 
»t.,)  George  Thomas,  (in  Pomfret  St.) 
Johnathan  Wallace,  (late  Robert  Ley- 
bnrn,)  Adam  Reisinger,  (late  Jacob  Weis- 
er,)  Vm.  Beigle,  (at  the  ‘'Seven  Stars,”) 
John  Bigler,  (at  the  sign  of  the  ‘Lamb.’) 
Jere  Miller,  Wm.  Wallace,  Phillip  Lauff- 
man,  Nathaniel  Weakley,  Thomas  Foster, 
Frederick  Coucher,  (oo  lot  either  133  or 
161,  known  as  Stewart’s  tavern,  in  Sooth 
Hanover  St.)  Robert  Leyburn,  Thomas 
Smiley,  George  Wise,  (late  George  Fraz- 
ier,) and  Chas.  McMannns,  (at  the  “Eagle 
and  Harp,”  lot  294  East  Louther  St.) 

1798 —  Thomas  Foster,  Frederick  Couch- 
er, (iate  Samuel  Stewart,)  David  Lindsay, 
Thomas  Smiley,  Robert  Ley  burn,  (kept 
since  1792.)  Wm.  Henry  Beigle,  Wm. 
Heigel,  John  Bigler,  Nathaniel  Weakley, 
John  Hunter,  Jacob  Brandt,  (late  Jacob 
Weiser,  in  Pomfret  St.)  George  Thomas, 
(in  old  Brick  House  in  Pomfret  St.) 
Elizabeth  VanLear,  James  Craighead, 
(late  Jacob  Crever,  and  Philip  Lauffman.) 
James  Mitchell,  Wm.  Wright,  (corner 
Front  and  North  Sts.,  lot  286  ) Wm. 
Wallace,  Chas.  McMannas,  John  Beigel, 
John  Rhyne,  west  end  of  Pomfret  St., 
James  Davis,  John  Pope,  Phillip  Lauff- 
man,  Johnathan  Wallace,  and  Jeremiah 
Miller. 

1799 —  Adam  Johnston,  (in  the  Madden 
property,)  Chas.  McMaunns,  (late  proper- 
ty of  Wm.  Adair,  and  owned  by  Samuel 
Lamb,  in  1759  ) John  Templeton,  (at  the 
“Seven  Stars.”)  Geoige  Crn3e,  (late  Mr. 
Wallace.)  George  Wise,  John  Creigh, 
John  Wood,  (in  Jacob  Mutters  house,  in 
Hanover  St.)  Jacob  Mnsseiman,  (corner 
Hanover  and  Pomfret  Scs.,)  John  Pope, 


■ 
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(Hanover  St.)  James  Mitchell,  Louther 
St.,  George  Cruse,  (late  Johnathan  Wal- 
lace,) Geo.  Wise,  Jere  Miller,  John  Rhine, 
W'm.  Eeigle,  Robert  Greason,  John  Beigle, 
John  Cree,  Phillip  Lauhman,  John  Kin- 
kead,  .Nathaniel  Weakley,  Thomas  Foster, 
James  Craighead,  Elizabeth  VanLear, 
Thomas  MaeMurry,  James  Davis,  Wm. 
Wallace. 

1800 —  With  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, James  Craighead,  Joseph  Hams, 
Robert  Greason,  (late  John  Hunter,) 
Chas.  McMannns,  George  Thomas,  (in  the 
Brick  House  in  Pomfret  St.,)  John  Snell, 
(late  Thomas  Trimble,  at  the  corner  of 
North  aDd  Water  Sts.,)  Catherine  Weieer, 
(in  Pomfret  St.,)  Thomas  Foster,  and 
Jacob  Crever,  (at  the  “President  Jeffer- 
son," near  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
public  square  ) 

1801—  George  Thomas,  in  a brick  house 
in  Pomfret  Street,  John  Snell,  late  Thomas 
Trindle,  corner  of  North  and  Water  St., 
James  Davis,  Catherine  Weiser,  Pomfret 
St.,  Christian  Shade,  iate  George  Butts, 
John  Hunter,  late  Robert  Greason,  Thom- 
as Foster,  Jacob  Crever,  in  the  “President 
Jefferson"  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  square. 

1802—  Abram  Herr,  late  Geo.  Wise, 
Michael  Long8neeker.  Jacob  Crever,  Geo. 
Wise  late  John  Gray  in  Hanover  St. 
William  H.  Beigel,  Philip  Lcffman,  John 
Kinkead,  William  Beigle,  Jere  Miller  at 
the  “Bull  Dog"  on  lot  No.  155,  N.  Han- 
over St.  John  Pope,  William  Ramsey, 
John  Rhine,  Jno.  Snell,  Isabell  Bell  says 
in  her  petition  that  her  husband  died 
bankrupt  and  she  wants  a license  to  sell 
beer,  Elizabeth  Vanleer,  Nathaniel  Weak- 
ley kept  a number  of  years  in  Main  St. 
John  Mitchell  in  Alain  St.  facing  William 
Pollock,  Geo.  Cart  late  William  Ramsey 
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Hanover  St.  Vincent  Cockina  late  James 
Craighead. 

1803 —  Jacob  Crever,  • ‘President  Jeffer- 
son" near  northeast  corner  of  the  public 
square  formerly  kept  by  Joseph  Thorn- 
burg (see  “Klines  Gazette"  May  18, 1803), 
John  Snell,  Jas.  Mitchell,  Geo.  Beigel, 
John  Kinkead,  Jeremiah  Miller,  Robt. 
Kingan,  Win.  Ramsey,  Elizabeth  Vanleer, 
has  kept  a number  of  years,  Nathaniel 
Weakley,  at  the  “Indian  Queen"’  John 
Moser,  late  Michael  Longenecker,  Conard 
Gross,  has  rented  house  on  East  St.,  late 
Jacob  Crever,  Philip  Lauffman,  and  Jas. 
Craighead,  successively,  Henry  Shell,  late 
Abrin.  Herr,  John  Rhine,  late  Mr.  Foster, 
Geo.  Stine,  comes  from  Dauphin  County, 
late  Philip  Lauffman,  Thoma3  Foster, 
John  Pope,  Geo  Wise,  Geo.  Hykes  in  the 
property  of  W m . Wallace  at  present  kept 
by  Dorothy  Keigie  northwest  corner  of 
Hanover  and  Louther  Sts.,  John  Hunter, 
Joseph  Porter,  for  nine  years  kept  by 
John  Rhine. 

1804 —  John  Kinkead,  Elizabeth  Vau- 
le&r,  Thos.  Foster,  Thos.  Mitchell  late 
Chas.  McMannus,  John  Pope,  Robt.  Kin- 
gan, Robt.  Grayson,  northwest  corner 
Hanover  aad  Louther  Sts  , Jacob  Crever, 
Christa.  Burkholder,  (late  Geo.  Wise  and 
A.  Herr,)  Geo.  Crever,  at  the  “Seven 
Stars"  long  kept  successively  by  John 
Wilkins,  Jas.  Sroekdale,  Sarol.  Fisher, 
Wm.  Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  W.  H.  Beigel, 
John  Templeton,  et.  al.  Jere.  Miller,  at 
the  “Bull  Dog."  Robt.  Porter,  John  Rahn, 
Wm.  Rhoads,  late  Geo.  Beigel,  Geo.  Stine, 
Geo.  Wise. 

1805 —  We  have  George  Diller,  “Indian 
King"  northeast  side  of  Main  St.  Lot 
No.  269.  George  Wise,  George  Stine  on  lot 
No.  260,  John  Kernau  Hanover  St.  late 
William  Rainey  and  Nathaniel  Weakley 
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John  Hunter,  John  Hare,  John  Rhine, 
Jere  Miller,  Henry  Horner  High  St.  late 
W.  H.  Bayette,  Thomas  Carothers  north- 
west corner  of  the  square,  George  Crean 
High  St.  Thomas  Foster,  John  Kinkead 
on  lot  No.  177  northeast  corner  Hanover 
and  Louther  Sts.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Hugh 
Mitchell  late  John  Pope  High  St.  Daniel 
MeShaffrey  late  Robert  Porter  High  St. 
Elizabeth  Vanlear,  and  Jacob  Creaver. 

1806 —  John  Rhine  “Golden  Swan,"  John 
Hunter  “Genl.  Washington,"  Thomas  Mc- 
Murry,  Louther  street,  Francis  MeMsnnns, 
late  Charles  McMannus,  Robert  Grayson 
“Indian  Queen"  corner  Hanover  and 
Louther  streets,  John  Herr  “The  Wsgon" 
in  York  strees,  Charles  McMannus  in 
Howe  street,  Stone  House  lot  No.  340, 
George  Wise,  Thomas  Mitchell  lot  No.  133 
N.  W.  corner  Hanover  street  and  Chappie 
alley,  John  Mason  late  Jacob  Crever,  John 
Kernan  “The  Mermaid,"  John  Kmkead 
“White  Horse,”  Jere  Miller  “The  Bull," 
Elizabeth  Vanlear,  Thomas  Carothers, 
William  Hoffman  “The  Bay  Horse,"  late 
Henry  Beigle  west  end  of  High  street, 
Henry  Horner  “Indian  King,"  lot  No.  269 
East  Main  street,  late  Philip  Lauffmau, 
George  Stine  ‘ Plow  and  Harrow"  lot  No. 
260  East  Main  street,  Robert  Taylor  lot 
No.  306  S.  W.  corner  East  and  Pomfret 
streets. 

1807—  John  Peters  late  George  Stine 
Main  street,  Thomas  Carothers,  John 
Mason  “ Tnomas  Jefferson,"  Elizabeth 
Vanlear,  Jere  Miller  “Dog  and  Bull," 
Thomas  Foster  “The  Sorrel  Horse,"  John 
Herr  “The  Wagon.'’ 

1808— — John  Rhine,  Robert  Layburn  in 
Samuel  Stuart’s  house  York  street,  Jere 
Miller,  John  Herr,  John  Peters,  “Plow  and 
Harrow"  late  George  Stine,  Charles  Me- 
M annus,  Jacob  Crever,  “Thomas  JelTer- 
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son,"  George  Stine,  “Sheaf  of  Wheat  and 
Sickle,"  in  Main  street,  Elizabeth  Yanlear, 
Charles  McMnrray  “The  Flagon,"  N.  W. 
corner  Loutker  and  Bedford  streets,  bonght 
from  John  Pollock  February  6,  1778, 

Charles  Bovard,  Geoige  Wise,  John  Lech- 
ler,  late  Abraham  Mayer,  Thomas  Michell, 
William  Hoffman,  John  Fanst  late  David 
Lindsey,  on  lot  No.  4 Main  and  West 
streets.  Robert  Grayson,  William  Cooper 
late  John  Kernan,  John  Kernan,  Jr., 
“Mermaid,"  Robert  Taylor,  corner  East 
and  Pomfret  streets,  Christopher  Rumrick 
“The  Black  Bear"  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Loather  streets. 

1809—  William  Cooper,  Thomas  McMur- 
ray  “Thirteen  Stripes,"  Henry  Shell  “The 
Buck,"  north  end  Hanover  street,  Thomas 
Carothers,  George  Wise  “Spread  Eagle," 
Robert  Taylor  “Cross  Keys,"  East  Pomfret 
street,  Robert  Greyson  “Indian  Queen," 
Charles  Bovard  “General  Washington," 
Philip  Rhoads  “Rising  Sun,"  West  High 
street,  William  Smith  late  John  Leehler 
High  street,  John  Kernan,  Matthew  Wil- 
liams late  his  father-in-law  George  Crain 
was  the  “Seven  Stars"  is  now  “The  Ea.gle," 
Thomas  Mitchell  “The  Lion."  John  Herr 
“Wagon  and  Horses,"  Robert  Layburn, 
John  Reed  lot  No.  67  West  Pomfret  street, 
Jere  Miller,  John  Peters  “Plow  and  Har- 
row," Elizabeth  Vanlear,  John  Faust  “Tne 
Globe"  S E.  corner  Main  and  West  streets. 

1810—  Francis  McMannns  “Eagle  and 
Harp,"  late  Charles  McMannas,  Hnery 
Shell  “The  Buck"  in  High  street,  Thomas 
McMurr&y  “The  13  Stripes,"  Thomas 
James,  lata  Adam  Johnston  lot  No.  238 
East  North  street,  John  Fanst  West  High 
street,  Matthew  Williams,  Elizabeth  Van- 
lear, Jere  Miller  “Bull  and  Dog,"  John 
Herr  “Black  Horse,"  York  street,  John 
Peters  “Plow  and  Harrw/’  Robert  Lay- 
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barn,  lot  No.  199  Leather  street,  John 
Reed  “Pennsylvania  Coat  of  Arms’'  on  lot 
No.  67  West  Pomfert  street,  John  McGrew 
sign  of  the  “Swan,”  late  John  Rhine. 

1811—  Robert  Qreyson,  John  McGrow  at 
the  “Golden  Swan,”  in  High  street  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  Charles  McMannus,  Robert 
Reed,  Jere  Miller,  Jacob  Fought  “Plow 
and  Harrow,”  late  John  Peters,  Elizabeth 
Vanlear,  Abraham  Soileau  “Silver  Stars,” 
Nicholas  Ulrich  at  the  sign  of  “The  Lamb,” 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  Square,  Robert  Taylor 
“Cross  Keys,”  Christian  Humrich  at  the 
sign  of  the  “Black  Bear,”  Charles  Bovard 
at  the  “General  Washington”  High  street, 
George  Wiee  “The  Eagle,”  Thomas  Foster 
“Sorrel  Horse”  High  street,  John  Black 
late  John  Herr,  York  street,  Jane  Greason 
“Indian  Qaeen”  High  street,  William 
Cooper,  York  street,  (was  absent  in  Balti- 
more two  years)  John  Kernau,  Philip 
Rboads  “Large  Sorrel  Horss”  High  street, 
John  McGinness  “Benjamin  Franklin” 
High  street,  John  Faust  “The  Globe” 
High  street,  Patrick  Gilleace  corner  North 
and  East  streets,  Thomas  Michell  “Green 
Tree”  High  street. 

1812—  Patric  Gilleace  North  and  East 
streets,  George  Wise  “The  Eagle,”  Francis 
McMannus,  John  McGianess  “Benjamin 
Franklin,”  Nicholas  Ulrich,  Robert  Tay- 
lor “Cross  Keys,”  Thomas  James  “Blue 
Bell,”  Thomas  Foster,  Charles  Bovard, 
“General  Washington,”  Christian  Hum- 
rich  “Tha  Black  Bear,”  Frances  Conner 
lato  William  Cooper,  High  street,  John 
Peters  at  the  sign  of  “Dickinson  College,” 
John  Keruan  “The  Buck,”  Philip  Rhoads, 
John  Faust  “The  Globe,”  James  Jackson 
late  John  Black. 

1813 —  Walter  Bell  late  John  Kinkead 
lot  No.  177  corner  Hanover  and  Louther 
streets,  Robeit  Taylor  “Cross  Keys,”  John 
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Peters  “ Cumberland  Wagon,  ” James 
Jackson,  John  McGinnis,  Charles  Bovard, 
Francis  Conner,  Christian  Hnmrich,  Geo. 
Wise,  John  Kernan,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Ulrich, 
Thom&3  Crothers  “Christopher  Columbus/' 
Jere  Miller  “Bull  Dog,”  Jacob  Fought 
“Plow  and  Harrow,”  John  Reed  “Ameri- 
can Coat  of  Arms,”  lot  No.  67,  Robert 
Leyburn  (Commenced  in  Carlisle  in  1792), 
John  Faust  “The  Globe,”  lot  No.  4,  Fred- 
rick Fogle  “Golden  Swan,”  late  James 
Jackson,  High  street,  Fredrick  Speck 
(Main  street  adjoining  William  Armor) 
William  Smith  “White  Hall”  coiner  Pitt 
and  High  streets. 

1814—  Henry  Shell,  George  Wise,  John 
Bisbing,  in  Hanover  street,  late  John 
Rhine,  Thomas  Brady  late  John  Kernan, 
Jr.,  Robert  Taylor  “Cross  Keys,”  Francis 
Conner,  John  MeGinniss,  Walter  Bell, 
Daniel  Sullivan,  John  Faust,  lot  No.  4. 

1815 —  This  is  the  first  year  licenses  were 
granted  by  the  Court.  Prior  to  this  the 
Court  recommended  applicants  to  the  Gov- 
ernor from  which  source  licsenses  were 
granted. 

Jacob  Fought,  John  Reed,  Thomas 
Carotheis,  Jere  Miller,  Frederick  Fogle, 
(in  three-story  stone  house  a few  doors 
west  of  the  Court  House).  William  Mc- 
Clune,  for  many  years  in  East  street,  late 
Jacob  Creveriet.  al.  Daniel  Smith,  first  ap- 
plication, new  brick  house  “Happy  Re- 
treat,” Daniel  Sullivan,  John  Foust, 
Andrew  Dunn,  late  Francis  Conner, 
Thomas  Brady,  John  McGinnis,  John 
Peters,  Joseph  Aughinbaugh,  late  Fred- 
erick Fogle,  John  Spcnsler,  corner  of 
Bedford  and  North  streets,  late  Mathew 
Gould,  Francis  Conner,  Charles  Bovard, 
Nicholas  Ulrich,  John  Bisbing,  George 
Wise,  Robert  Taylor,  Thomas  McMnrray 
Francis  McMannus,  Henry  Shell. 
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1816—  Thomas  McMurray,  Henry  Shell, 
John  Faust,  at  the  Globe  South-east  corner 
of  Main  and  West  streets  and  lot  number 
four. 

1817—  John  Spangler,  imJames’  Noble's 
property  on  High  street  late  John  Bisbing, 
present  Mansion  house,  John  SullivaD, 
Pomfret  street,  Daniel  Sullivan,  “Three 
Tons,"  formerly  “Green  Tree,"  in  Pom- 
fret street.  Matthew  Armor,  Nicklas  Urieh, 
lot  170.  Archibald  Savage,  late  John  Mc- 
Ginis,  John  Peters,  Francis  Conner,  John 
BisbiBg,  Frederick  Sharretts,  late  Coi. 
Charles  Bovard,  corner  North  and  Bedford 
streets,  George  Crockett,  “Piow  and  Har- 
row," late  Jacob  Fought,  on  lot  No.- 260. 
Thomas  McMurry,  Charles  Bovard,  Robert 
Taylor,  Henry  Shell,  Francis  McMurray, 
John  Kernan,  John  Chambers,  late  Fred- 
erick Fogle,  Thomas  Carotbers,  John 
Lemer,  John  Trough,  Robert  McPherson, 
John  Reed,  Mary  Miller,  at  tb8  “Ball,"  in 
Hanover  street,  George  Hendall,  Francis 
Noble  “Black  Bear,"  in  High  street. 

1818 —  Thomas  McMurray,  James  Bell^ 
“Carlisle  Hotel,"  corner  of  Pitt  and  High 
streets,  Henry  Shell,  Thomas  McManus, 
John  Faust,  “Globe"  Robert  Taylor, 
David  Lutz,  late  Francis  Noble,  Frederick 
Sharretts,  corner  High  and  Bedford  streets, 
lot  237,  Jacob  Fought,  Nickis  Uricfa,  Adam 
Bower,  Ernest  Wittich,  Christian  Hum- 
rich,  John  Peters,  Rebeecan  Wise,  Robert 
McPherson,  Archibald  Savage,  John  Bis- 
bing, Charles  Bovard,  John  Waugh. 

1819—  John  Line,  Christian  Humrich, 
Hendrick  Wise,  John  Tough,  Thomas 
Carotbers,  Frederick  Sharretts,  John  Reed, 
Charie3  Caesman,  late  John  Anderson, 
Henry  Shell,  David  Sullivan,  Francis 
McMannus,  John  Faust,  Thomas  MeMur- 
ray,  James  Bell,  “Mansion  House,"  Sam- 
uel Thompson,  occupied  many  years  by 
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Jerry  Miller,  “The  Ball  Dog,”  on  lot  155. 
John  Cams,  late  John  Peters,  John  Waugh, 
Robert  McPherson,  John  Bisbing,  James 
Crever,  late  Nickls  Urich,  the  “Spread 
Eagle,”  in  High  street.  Matthew  Armor 
“Sorrel  Horse”  late  Thomas  Foster  in 
Hanover  street,  two  doors  north  of  the 
Carlisle  Bank,  Charles  Bovard,  Francis 
CoDners,  Jacob  Fought,  George  Bower, 
Elizabeth  McMurray  m Water  street  and 
Nicholas  Ulrich. 

1820—  John  Trough,  Thomas  Carothers, 
John  Reed  in  Pomfret  street.  John  Pet- 
ers resumes  his  old  stand  in  west  end  of 
Main  street,  James  Laughlin  has  fitted 
out  in  Main  street.  Christian  Hnmrich, 
Daniel  Gehr,  Samuel  Thompson,  Michael 
Smith  “Spread  Eagle,”  late  James  Crever 
in  Main  street,  a few  doors  east  of  the 
square,  Jacob  Snell,  John  Cairns,  Freder- 
ick Sharretts,  Robert  McPherson,  Jacob 
Gehr,  late  John  Bisbing  in  Hanover  street 
(see  “Volunteer”  March  9th,  1820)  Chailes 
Bovard,  John  Sponsler  at  “Eagle  and 
Harp,”  Francis  Conner,  George  Bower  and 
Jacob  Fought. 

1821—  James  Bell,  Henry  Shell,  Robert 
Taylor,  John  Stackpole,  Daniel  Weakley, 
Hendricks  Wise,  John  King  in  west  end 
of  High  street.  Jacob  Fought,  George 
Bowers,  Fianeis  Conner,  Jacob  Gehr, 
Robert  McPnerson,  Frederick  Sharretts, 
John  Cairns,  John  Faust,  Charles  Casman, 
Thomas  McMurray,  Matthew  Armor, 
Nicholas  Ulrich,  Francis  McMannus, 
Charles  Bovard,  Daniel  Weakley  late  Maj. 
Frederick  Sharretts,  Jacob  Snell,  Robert-' 
Rayburn  in  Lonther  street.  Robert  Quig- 
ley, Jane  Ann  Kauffman,  in  Pomfret 
street.  Thomas  Carothers,  John  Brown 
has  resided  in  Carlisle  50  years  wants 
license  in  house  of  Michael  Quigley, 
George  Ilauk,  John  Faust,  Hannah  Wise 
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on  the  north  side  of  Hanover  street,  late 
George  Hank,  John  Stoekdale,  on  north 
side  of  Main  street,  in  1824  he  removed 
two  doors  west  of  the  Court  House. 

1822—  Matthew  Armor,  Richard  Dough- 
erty, John  Reed,  in  Pomfret  street,  John 
Trough,  Jacob  Snell,  Walter  B.  Erwine, 
two  doors  west  of  the  Court  House  in  prop- 
erty of  Isaac  Todd.  He  states  in  his  ap- 
plication he  will  establish  a reading  room 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  and  strang- 
ers, James  Laughlin,  Hendricks  Wise, 
John  Cairns,  Jacob  Fought,  George  Houck, 
Robert  McPherson,  John  Stoekdale,  Thom- 
as HcMurray,  Francis  MeMannus,  Nicho- 
las Ulrich,  John  King,  Daniel  Weakley, 
Christopher  Humrieh,  George  Bowers, 
Charles  Bovard,  Jacob  Gher,  Samuel 
Thompson,  at  the  "Ball  Dog."  Henry 
Shell,  Robert  Layburn,  in  Louther  street. 

1823—  Rebecca  Wise,  late  kept  by  her 
son  Frederick;  Jacob  Zug,  two-story  stone 
house  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Howe 
streets,  late  Jacob  Snell,  Phillip  Rhodes, 
John  King,  Christopher  Humrieh,  Nicho- 
las Ulrich,  Jacob  Snell,  Robert  McPher- 
son, Joseph  Pierson,  corner  of  Hanover 
and  Pomfret  streets,  succeeded  by  Barnett 
Aughenbangh,  Jacob  Gher,  Mary  Foust, 
widow  of  John.  George  Sailor,  John 
Stoekdale,  Jacob  Fought,  Daniel  Weak- 
ley, Samueh-Thompson,  Thomas  MeMur- 
ray,  Cornelius  Ganitron,  Stone  House  in 
Hanover  street,  late  Thomas  Foster  and 
Matthew  Armor. 

1824 —  Henry  Williams,  "Sheaf  of 
Wheat,"  Main  street,  late  John  Stoekdale, 
nearly  opposite  Nicholas  Uliicb,  John 
Reed,  John  Trough,  John  Stoekdale,  late 
Walter  B.  Ewing,  two  doors  west  of  the 
Court  House,  Jacob  Zug,  George  Sailor, 
Jacob  Fought,  Phillip  Rhodes,  Jacob 
Gher,  Jacob  Meek,  late  Jacob  Snell, 
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Thomas  MeMurray.  Henry  Foreman,  in 
house  of  Francis  MeMurray,  John  Wetz8l, 
Hanover  street,  late  Samuel  Thompson, 
at  the  “Bull  Dog."  John  Agnew,  late 
Kobert  McPherson,  John  Kiug,  Michael 
Nateher,  “The  Carlisle  & Dickinson,"  late 
Daniel  Weakley,  two  doors  south  of  the 
Court  House.  Rebecca  Wise,  Barnett 
Aughinbaugh,  “Carlisle  Inn,’’  corner 
Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets,  Nicholas 
Ulrich,  Christopher  Humrich,  John  Hack- 
ett,  at  the  “Seven  Stars,"  North  Hanover 
street,  late  Charles  Bonvard,  Cornelius 
Garretson,-  in  Hanover  street,  James  Bell 
end  Henry  Shell. 

1825—  John  Trough,  John  Reed,  Robert 
Smith,  late  John  Stockdaie,  Henry  Shell, 
James  Bell,  George  Searight,  late  John 
Agneve,  who  succeeded  Robert  McPherson, 
in  South  Hanover  street,  Jacob  Fought, 
John  Stockdaie,  John  King,  Henry  Wil- 
liam?, Cornelius  Garrettson,  Jacob  Gher, 
Nicholas  Ulrich,  George  Sailor,  Christopher 
Humrich,  George  Ewing,  Phillip  Rhodes, 
George  Beetem,  on  west  side  of  Hanover 
street,  late  Michael  Nateher,  Barnett 
Aughinbaugh,  “Carlisle  Inn,"  John  Blane, 
late  Rebecca  Wise,  John  Haekett,  Thomas 
MeMurray,  John  Wetzel,  Jacob  Zug. 

1826—  George  Searight,  Gotleib  Won- 
derlich,  late  John  Blane,  Samuel  Kling, 
late  Barnett  Anghinbaugh,  Thomas  Mc- 
Murray,  corner  of  Bedford  and  Louther 
streets,  John  King,  Jacob  Zug,  Jacob 
Fought,  John  Hackvtr,  Christopher  Hum- 
rich,  George  Beetem,  Henry  Williams,  in 
present  Franklin  House,  Nicholas  Ulrich, 
Melckor  Walls,  late  George  Ewing,  Bar- 
nett Aughinbaugh,  John  Wetzel,  Phillip 
Rhodes,  Robert  Smith,  John  Trough,  in  a 
two-story  s‘one  house  on  the  east  side  of 
South  Hanover  street,  occupied  by  the  late 
Major  Line,  about  lot  150. 
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1827—  Margaret  Shell,  John  Wetzel, 
Melchor  Wahl,  Barnett  Anghinbaugh, 
Nicholas  Ulrich,  Simon  Wonderly,  late 
Henry  Williams,  East  Main  street,  oppo- 
site Nicholas  Ulrich,  Christian  Humrich, 
Joseph  Black,  late  George  Beetem,  John 
Hackett,  Jacob  Fought,  Jacob  Zag,  John 
King,  Thomas  McMurray,  Cornelias  Gar- 
retson,  Robert  McPnerson,  George  Beet- 
em, in  Volunteer  April  19th,  1827,  Beetem 
advertises  “Spread  Eagle"  North  Hanover 
street,  property  of  Mrs.  Wis8,  late  Gotleib 
Wunderlich,  Henry  Williams,  southwest 
corner  Main  street  and  the  square,  oppo- 
site Thomas  C.  Lane,  sign  “Jackson  Inn." 
John  Trough,  “Cross  Keys,"  house  of  the 
late  Major  Line.  It  was  at  this  house 
John  McLaughlin  got  drunk  and  went  out 
the  pike  and  killed  Swords  by  running  a 
pitch  fork  through  his  head.  Philip  Rhoads 
and  James  Bell. 

1828—  Gecrge  King,  lot  134  South 
Hanover  street,  John  King,  Henry  Wil- 
liams, John  Trough,  John  Wetzel,  Philip 
Rhoads,  Barnett  Aughinbangh,  Nicholas 
Ulrich,  Simon  Wonderlich,  Joseph  Black, 
John  Hackett,  Jacob  Fought,  Jacob  Zag, 
Thomas  McMurray,  George  Beetem,  Jacob 
Zeigler,  James  Bell,  “Black  Bear,"  N.  W. 
corner  Hanover  and  Louther  streets, 
Abraham  Myers. 

1829—  George  King,  on  lot  N.  W.  corner 
of  Hanover  street  and  Chapel  alley,  late 
James  Zeigler,  John  Trough,  “Cross  Keys," 
John  Myers,  late  Jacob  Zag,  David  Wick- 
ard,  Barnett  Anghinbaugh,  Henry  Wil- 
liams, John  Hackett,  Simon  Wonderlich, 
present  Wellington  House  east  Maic  street, 
Jacob  Alter,  Jr.,  late  Philip  Rhoads, 
Thomas  McMurray,  N.  W.  corner  Bedford 
and  Lonther  streets,  Nicholas  Ulrich,  John 
King,  Joseph  Black,  George  Beetem, 
Abraham  Myers,  James  Bell,  “Black 
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Bear,"  John  Wetzel,  Jacob  Fought. 

1830—  John  Trough,  “Cross Keys/’  John 
Cornman,  American  House  on  lot  175 
North  Hanover  street,  George  Beetem, 
John  Meyers,  Simon  Wunderlich,  Henry 
Williams,  on  S.  W.  corner  Main  street  and 
Public  Square,  Jacob  Alter,  Jr.,  present 
“Washington  House,”  succeeded  by  Henry 
Rhoads,  David  Wiekert,  John  Wetzel, 
Barnett  Anghmbaugh,  Thomas  McMurray, 
John  Sponsler,  Josiah  Fought,  George 
King,  south-west  corner  Hanover  street, 
and  Locust  alley.  This  house’  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  time  of  the  Buck 
Shoot  War.  John  Hackett,  Nicholas  Ul- 
rich. 

1831—  Frederick  Sharretts,  Janies  Bell, 
“Carlisle  Hotel,”  John  Hatfield,  late 
Thomas  McMurray,  Frederick  Wunderlich, 
High  street,  late  Joseph  Black,  Henry 
Rhoads,  of  Dickinson  township,  petitions 
for  house  west  end  of  West  High  street, 
late  Jacob  Alter,  dr.,  Henry  Williams, 
Georgs  Beetem,  Peter  Weibley,  Simon 
Wunderlich,  George  King,  South  Hanover 
street,  Nicholas  Ulrich,  Barnett  Aughin- 
baugh,  John  Meyers,  Jacob  Fought,  John 
Cornman. 

1832 —  Nicholas  Ulrich,  John  Meyers, 
David  H.  Miller,  late  Frederick  Sharretts, 
Barnett  Aughinb&ngh,  “Red  Lion,”  north- 
east Corner  of  Main  aud  Bedford  streets, 
John  Wetzel,  now  in  occnpency  of  John 
Hatfield,  Frederick  Wunderlich,  Henry 
Rhoads,  Henry  Williams,  Jacob  Fought, 
John  Cornman,  Frederick  Sharretts,  Geo. 
King,  South  Hanover  street,  late  John 
Hackett,  Simon  Wunderlich,  Peter  Weib- 
ley. 

1833 —  HeDry  Williams,  James  Bell,  Bar- 
nett Aughiubaugh,  Frederick  Sharretts, 
Peter  Weibley,  Robert  McCoy,  Jr.,  Simon 
Wunderlich,  Jacob  Fought,  Nicholas  Ul- 
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rich,  George  King,  Henry  Rhoads,  John 
Cornman,  John  Wetzel,  James  Bell. 

1834  — Barnett  Aughinbaugh,  B.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Nicholas  Ulrich,  Frederick 
Sharretts,  Henry  Rhoads,  Jacob  Fought, 
Peter  Weibley,  Simon  Wunderlich,  George 
Beetem,  asks  for  transfer  of  Henry  Wil- 
liams license,  John  Wetzel,  Robert  McCoy, 
John  Bear,  late  George  King. 

1835 —  B.  C.  Chamberlin,  Barnett  Augh- 
inbaugh, George  Beetem,  John- Cornman, 
Thomas  Craighead,  Simon  Fought,  C.  E. 
R.  Davis,  Robert  McCoy,  Jr.,  “Letort 
House,”  Henry  Rhoads,  John  Wetzel, 
Peter  Weibley,  Simon  Wunderlich, 

1836 —  Peter  Weibley,  at  the  “Bull  Dog,” 
Henry  Rhoads,  Simon  Wunderlich,  Robert 
McCoy,  Simon  Fought,  John  Wetzel, 
“Seven  Stars,”  where  Joseph  Hosier’s 
residence  now  stands,  John  Cornman, 
Francis  MeMannus,  East  Louther  street, 
Georgs  Beetem,  North-west  corner  Han- 
over and  Pomfret  streets,  late  C.  E.  K. 
Davis,  George  Aughinbaugh,  C.  E.  R. 
Davis,  late  Thomas  Craighead,  Robert 
McFarland,  late  George  Beetem  on  the 
South-west  corner  Hanover  street  and 
Public  Square. 

1837 —  Simon  Wunderlich,  George  Augh- 
inbaugh, Peter  Weibley,  Henry  Rhoads, 
Joseph  Mish,  John  Cornman,  George  Beet- 
em, Robert  McFarland. 

1838 —  William  Strohm,  Peter  Weibley, 
John  Cornman,  Jacob  Rohrer,  “Golden 
Sheaf,”  George  Beetem,  Robert  and  Clem- 
ens McFarland,  Henry  Rhoads,  George 
Ferree. 

1839 —  William  S.  Allen,  South-west  cor- 
ner Hanover  street  and  Pubiio  Square, 
John  Cormau,  William  Moudy,  late  Win. 
Strohm,  at  the  “Commodore  Perry,”  Main 
and  East  streets.  This  house  was  built  in 
1813.  Peter  Weibley,  at  the  “Bull  Dog,” 
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George  Sheaffer,  ‘‘Golden  Ball,"  West  end 
of  Main  street,  George  Beetem,  "George 
F6rree,  Mansion  House,  at  High  and  Pitt 
streets. 

1840  — Simon  Wunderlich,  “Golden 
Sheaf,"  see  Volunteer,  April  2,  1840.  In 
bis  own  house  where  Jacob  Rohrer  now 
lives.  George  Beetem,  Peter  Weibley, 
William  S.  Allen,  William  Moudy,  John 
Cornman,  Andrew  Roberts,  North  west 
corner  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets, 
Clemens  McFarland,  “Franklin  House." 

1841 —  Peter  Weibley,  Andrew  Roberts, 
John  Cornman,  “American  House,"  North 
Hanover  street,  William  Moudy,  “Com- 
modore Perry,"  South-east  corner  High 
and  East  streets,  Samuel  Wunderlich, 
Ciemens  McFarland,  William  S.  Ailen, 
advertises  in  Volunteer  in  April  1841,  that 
he  takes  possession  of  the  “Union  Hotel," 
corner  of  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets, 
late  George  Beetem,  Mitchell  McClellan, 
late  William  S.  Allen,  “Franklin  Bouse," 
George  Beetem,  in  house  now  occupied  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Myers,  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  North- 
west coraer  Main  street  and  Public  Square, 
see  Volunteer,  says  late  property  of 
Thomas  C.  Lane. 

1842 —  Andrew  Roberts,  present  “Wash- 
ington House,"  David  Blean,  late  W.  S, 
Allen,  corner  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets, 
Henry  Barknolder,  William  Moudy, 
Mitchell  McClellan,  “Franklin  House," 
Simon  Wunderlich,  George  Beetem,  Peter 
Weibley,  Clemens  McFarland. 

1843 —  George  Beetem,  Mitchell  McClel- 
lan, William  Moudy,  Andrew  Roberts, 
present  “ Washington  House,  " Willis 
Foulk,  succeeds  Clemens  McFarland,  Peter 
Weibley,  Henry  L.  Burkholder,  “Franklin 
House,"  late  Mitchell  McClellan,  William 
Brown,  late  Simon  Wunderlich,  Nicholas 
Shainberger,  late  H.  L Burkholder,  David 
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Blean, corner  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets, 
William  Moody,  Mitchell  McClellan.  ' 

1844  — Andrew  Roberts,  late  David 
Blean, corner  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streets, 
H.  L Burkholder,  Peter  Weiblev,  David 
Blain,  corner  of  South  and  Hanover  streets. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  present  Farm- 
ers and  Drovers  Hotel,  which  Samuel 
Alexander  had  built  four  or  five  years  be  * 
fore,  William  Brown,  late  Simon  Wonder- 
lich,  John  Cornman,  Willis  Foulk,  Henry 
Rhoads,  George  Beetem,  William  Mondy, 
Nicholas  Shambeiger,  “American  House." 

1845— Henry  Rhoads,  George  Beetem, 
Nicholas  Sharaberger,  late  John  Cornman, 
Jacob  A Winrott,  Mansion  House,  late 
Gen.  Wiilis  Fought,  corner  Main  and  Pitt 
streets,  Peter  Weibley,  David  Martin,  late 
William  Brown,  and  Simon  Wunderlich, 
Henry  L Burkholder, John  Cornman, David 
Blean,  Farmers  and  Drovers,  William 
Mondy,  Andrew  Roberts,  corner  Hanover 
and  Pomfret  streets. 

184G— Henry  Rhoads,  west  ward,  Wil- 
liam Moudy.  east  ward,  George  Beetem, 
west  ward,  Willis  Fought,  Peter  WeiDlev, 
west  ward,  David  Martin,  east  ward,  H. 
L.  Burkholder,  west  ward,  JohnCommau, 
east  ward,  Andrew  Roberts,  west  ward, 
David  Blean,  east  warn,  Jacob  A.  Win- 
lott,  west  ward. 

1847— Henry  Rhoads,  Eckles  and  Oliver, 
“Franklin  House,"  Samuel  Morrett,  late 
Andrew  Roberts,  South  west  corner  Han- 
over and  Pomfret  streets,  George  Beetem, 
North  west  corner  Main  street  and  Public 
Square,  David  Martia,  present  “Welling- 
ton House,"  Charles  McGlaughlin,  on  lot 
No.  175,  North  Hanover  street,  David 
Blean,  South-east  corner  Hanover  and 
South  streets,  John  Cornman,  Col.  William 
Moudy,  “Commodore  Perry/'  Main  and 
East  streets,  Henry  Glass,  late  Peter 
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Weibley,  corner  Hanover  and  North 
streets. 

1848 —  Henry  W.  Orth,  George  Beetem, 
David  Martin,  Henry  Glass,  in  house  now 
occupied  by  John  Cornman,  J.  A.  Winrott, 
Jacob  Starabaugh,  late  Henry  Rhoads, 
Adam  Wareham,  late  William  Moudy, 
David  Blean,  A.  T.  Green,  late  Eckies  and 
Oliver,  “Franklin  House,"  Samuel  Mor- 
rett,  west  ward.  Cbas.  McGlanghlin. 

1849 —  Adam  Wareham,  present  “Letort 
House,"  Win.  Moudy,  “Farmers  and 
Drovers,"  Henry  Glass,  east  ward.  Mrs. 
Wunderlich,  east  ward.  David  Martin, 
west  ward,  Henry  W.  Orth,  Jacob  Stain- 
baugh,  John  Wert,  H.  L.  Burkholder, 
Chas.  UcGl&uglin. 

1850 —  John  Hannon,  David  Beidler, 
Joseph  Heiser,  We,  Strohm,  Wm.  Moudy, 
Christ  Hoffman,  now  Wellington  Hotel, 
H.  W.  Scott,  H.  L.  Burkholder,  Henry 
Glass,  David  Martin,  Christian  Stough, 
now  Washington  House,  Robert  Laird, 
corner  Hanover  and  Pomfret  streeets, 
John  S.  Wood. 

1851—  John  Hannon,  George  Folaud, 
Joseph  Heiser,  Bedford  and  Main  streets, 
Charles  McLaughlin,  “American  House," 
H.  W.  Scott,  Joseph  W.  Patton,  “Mansion 
House,"  H.  L.  Burkholder,  northwest  cor- 
ner Main  street  and  public  square.  Henry 
Glass,  Thudium  House,  J.  W.  Davidson, 
Robert  S Alcorn,  Letort  House,  Wm. 
Moudy,  “Farmers  and  Drovers,"  C.  G. 
Stough,  “Washington  House." 

1852—  John  Hannon,  Charles  McLaugh- 
lin, Robeit  Laird,  Joseph  W.  Patton,  H. 
L.  Burkholder,  Henry  Glass,  John  Mc- 
Cord. “the  present  Wellington  Hotel," 
Robert  S.  Alcorn,  Wm.  Moudy,  C.  G. 
Stough,  Joseph  Heiser. 

1853—  John  Hannon,  George  Foland, 
Joseph  Heiser,  Win.  Moudy,  Cbas.  Me- 
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Gl&ugklin,  Robert  S.  Alchorn,  John  Mc- 
Cartney, C.  G.  Stough,  Isaac  Parsong, 
“Mansion  House,"  Henry  Glass,  H.  L. 
Burkholder,  Samuel  Algire,  northwest  cor- 
ner Hanover  and  Pomfret  street. 

1854—  John  Hannon,  David  Martin, 
Joseph  Beiser,  Charles  McGlaugklin, 
Jonathan  Diffendeffer,  Win.  Moudy,  C,  G. 
Stough,  Wm.  Crozier,  northwest  corner 
Hanover  and  Pomfret  strrets,  Henry 
Glass,  “Tnudium  House,"  Isaac  Parsons, 
“Mansion  House." 

1855—  Michael  Billett,  east  ward,  David 
Martin,  Wm.  Moudy,  Joseph  Reiser,  Abi- 
gail Parsons,  John  Hannon,  Henry  Glass, 
Wm.  Crozier,  Jacob  Shell,  “Washington 
House  " 

April  15ch,  1856,  the  court  under  act  of 
March  21st,  1856,  apportioned  the  number 
of  taverns  to  be  allowed  each  district  and 
appointed  May  1 3th,  1856,  to  hear  licenses. 
See  Q S.  Docket  “pages  205  and  207," 
after  this  date  the  regular  license  docket 
has  been  kept. 

1856—  John  Hannon,  H.  L.  Burkholder, 
Winholtz  and  Smith,  Henry  Gould,  Isaac 
Parsons,  Joseph  Heiser,  David  Martin, 
Wm.  Moudy. 

1857—  Isaac  Parsons,  Jacob  Redsecker, 
John  Hannon,  Hemy  Glass,  H.  L.  Burk- 
holder, Thos.  Costamagna,  Wm.  Noaker, 
David  Martin,  Joseph  Heiaor. 

1858 —  Isaac  Parsons,  Johu  Hannon,  H. 
L Burkholder,  Jas,  Raymond,  David  Mar- 
tin, Wm.  Crozier,  Wm.  Noaker,  Joseph 
Heiser. 

1859—  Jas.  Raymond,  Henry  Glass,  Jos. 
W.  Patton,  John  Hannou,  Wm.  Noaker, 
Joseph  Reiser,  David  Gill,  Philip  Aughin- 
baugh. 

1860—  W.  W.  Kline,  Philip  Augkin- 
baugh,  David  H.  Gill,  Samuel  Kutz,  John 
Hoffman,  Lewis  Zifzer,  Jos.  W.  Patton, 
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John  Hannon,  Henry  Glass,  Jas.  Ray- 
mond, Wm.  Noaker,  Joseph  Reiser,  David 
Martin. 

1861— Jos.  W.  Patton,  Wm.  Noaker, 
Peter  Y.  Herman,  Philip  Aughinbaugh, 
Henry  Glass,  Jas.  Raymond,  John  Han- 
non, Joseph  Heiser,  David  Martin,  Adam 
Wareham. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  since  which  there  has  been 
the  following  named,  Hotels  in  Carlisle, 
some  of  which  have  changed  names,  for 
instance  the  present  “Wellington"  prior 
to  and  in  war  times  had  the  name  of  the 
“Farmers"  and  had  for  a sign  a large  sheaf 
of  wheat  but  was  more  familiarly  known 
as  “Davy  Martins."  Subsequently,  when 
remodeled,  it  was  called  the  “Cormnan 
House,"  then  the  “Bentz  House"  later 
the  “Florence  House"  and  now  the  “Wel- 
lington." The  “Thudium  House"  was 
formerly  known  as  the  “Cumberland  and 
Perry  Exchange."  The  “Franklin  House" 
W8S  at  one  time  known  as  “The  Green 
Tree"  and  later  the  “Golden  Horse." 
“The  Washington"  was  once  “The  Gold- 
en Ball."  In  addition  to  these  places 
there  has  existed  in  Carlisle  since  the 
Civil  War  “Tne  Mansion  House,"  “The 
National,"  “The  Farmers  and  Drovers," 
“The  Letort  House,"  “The  Hotel  Cum- 
berland," “The  American,"  “The  Orien- 
tal" and  “The  Pennsylvania  House, " the 
proprietors  of  which,  respectively,  us  near 
as  can  be  ascertained  were  a3  follows. 

“The  Wellington  House" — David  Mar- 
tin, J.  T.  Rippey,  John  Hannon,  George 
Bentz,  John  Ringwalt,  H.  H.  Elliot,  Frank 
W.  McCleary,  R.  G.  Foust,  James  R.  Dix- 
on, Albright  and  Hoffman,  George  R. 
Hoffman,  N.  H.  Shetler,  Henry  W.  Keu- 
nege,  Charles  W.  Morrison,  Kaum  and 
Eiehtiberger,  W.  D Drehr,  A.  H.  Landis, 
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Elizabeth  Wilder,  William  Stuart,  George 
Bently,  George  B.  Brandon  and  D.  A. 
Caley. 

“The  Thudiura  House” — Henry  Glass, 
James  Raymond,  J.  J.  Hazlett,  Jacob 
Thudium,  Lerew  and  Swartz,  Reuben 
Swartz,  Peter  Besore,  Amos  Watts,  Ben- 
jamin Kiine,  M.  K.  Brubaker  and  U.  G. 
Eppley. 

“The  Franklin  House” — John  Hannon* 
George  Wetzel,  John  Keep,  Henry  Sweiger, 
Benjamanl  Foose,  W.  C.  Sharpe,  George 
Ensminger,  Samuel  K.  Bonders,  Harry 
Hertzler,  Samuel  Hertzler,  A.  A.  Thomp- 
son and  W.  H.  Forbes. 

“The  Washington  House” — Lewis  Zitzer, 
William  Skiles,  J.  M.  Drawbaugh,  James 

A.  Eakins,  Stephen  Fagan,  Augustus 
Richey,  Joseph  Wert,  J.  A.  Karper,  H. 
M.  Hartzeil,  Robert  Sheaffer  and  Harry 
M.  Sheaffer. 

“The  Mansion  Houss” — Henry  L.  Burk- 
holder, B.  S.  Wilder,  M.  L.  Arnold,  George 

B.  Brandon  and  Harry  Miller. 

“The  National”— Sometimes  known  as 
“The  Valley  View.”  — William  Noaker, 
John  Meyers,  Philip  Aughinbaugh,  Francis 
Lerew,  J.  Shafner,  Fredrick  Zollinger, 
Jacob  Karper,  Jere  S warts,  George  H. 
Miller,  G.  F.  Ensminger,  Joe  Ellenberger, 
A.  P.  Shimp,  Powell  Bailey,  Edward  F. 
Sheets,  Elmer  E.  Steel,  E.  F.  Gimmel, 
Edward  Senders,  Elmer  E.  Denoon,  N.  R. 
Meyers, 

“The  Farmers  and  Drovers” — Col.  Wil- 
liam Moudy,  William  Noaker,  Henry 
R&mbo,  Adam  Warehom,  T.  B.  Weakley, 
David  Lerew,  Philip  Pritch,  David  Shoe- 
maker, William  Butler,  N.  W.  Woods, 
George  H.  Miller,  Edward  F.  Sheets, 
Henry  Gotworth,  George  M.  Bobb,  Edward 
Westfall. 

“The  Letort  House”— Adam  Wareham, 


Margaret  Miller,  Jere  Hannon,  Thomas 
Lindsay,  Rebecca  Lindsay,  John  A.  Smith, 
Andrew  L.  Holmes,  Henry  Darr,  Rueben 
Myers  and  Robert  Kabish. 

“The  Hotel  Cumberland" — Joseph  Reis- 
er, John  G.  Reiser,  Lewis  Faber,  John  B. 
Floyd,  William  Noaker,  John  Dechant, 
George  Garbsr,  Jacob  A.  Karper  and  Wil. 
ham  R.  Kline. 

“The  American” — Lewis  Faber.  W.  E. 
Earns,  Joseph  L Knettel,  John  Hall,  John 
J,  Ringwalt,  J.  B.  Rohrer,  Jacob  Thod- 
ium. 

“The  Oriental"—  John  B.  Drawbaugh, 
Walter  H.  Woodcock,  William  Bollinger, 
George  Fagan  and  W.  C.  Aldinger. 

“The  Pennsylvania  House" — John  Riley, 
George  Wetzel,  Joseph  Knettel,  David 
Gill,  F.  O.  MeCleary,  Thomas  G.  Beatty, 
John  C.  Raura,  M.  L.  Arnold,  John  Draw- 
baugh, A.  B.  Cnmmmgs,  George  Ens- 
minger,  C.  W.  Tyson,  John  H.  Grath,  J. 
A.  Phillips  and  Ray  Early. 


BY  IRWIN  MAHON. 


Bead  Before  Historical  Meeting  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Library  Association,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  23d,  1907,  and  BeprinUd  for  the 
Historical  Department. 

Reprinted  from  The  Shippjensfurg  News. 

Our  Commonwealth  possesses  no  richer 
treasure  than  the  fair  fame  of  her  chil- 
dren. In  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the 
present  institutions  of  our  land  may  per- 
ish, and  new  ones,  pernaps  more  perfect, 
may  arise;  but  the  glory  of  our  national 
existence  cannot  pass  away,  so  long  as  the 
names  of  those  who,  in  it,  enlarged  tho 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  gave  tone  to  its 
morals,  framed  its  laws,  or  fought  its  bat- 
tles, are  remembered  with  gratitude. 

The  men  who  stamp  the  impressions  of 
their  genius  or  their  virtues  on  their  own 
times,  influence  also  those  which  follow, 
and  they  become  the  benefactors  of  after 
ages  and  remote  nations.  Of  such  the 
memorials  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  preserved;  and  Americans,  above  all 
others,  owe  it  to  their  country  and  to  the 
world  to  perpetuate  such  records,  while  it 
is  possible  to  separate  truth  from  fiction 
in  all  that  relates  to  those  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  republic — who  have  sus- 
tained it  by  their  wisdom,  or  adorned  it 
by  their  talents. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  our  country  stands  conspicuous  among 
nations,  as  a fair  daughter  amidst  a family 
of  elder  sons;  that  as  a Nation  it  has 
passed  through  no  age  of  fabulous  obscur- 
ity, nor  useless  years  of  feeble  infancy, 
but  stepped  forth  at  maturity,  in  the  pau- 
oply  of  war,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
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of  Jove,  in  its  history  there  is  no  blank; 
it  is  full  of  striking  incidents,  of  original 
theories,  and  of  bold  experiments. 

In  its  government  it  has  exhibited,  and 
is  still  demonstrating  to  the  world,  under 
new  and  peculiar  aspects,  the  ability  of 
men  to  rnle  themselves,  and  to  protect 
their  own  rights  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  others.  The  men  whose  names 
are  inscribed  with  honor  on  the  pages  of 
American  History,  were  fitted  to  the  times 
and  the  occasions  which  called  them 
forth ; they  wer8  men  of  iron  nerves  and 
fearless  hearts,  of  devoted  action  and  in- 
corruptible integrity,  of  splendid  talents 
and  practical  common  sense;  who  lived 
for  the  glory  of  their  country  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  race. 

On  the  evening  of  November  16th,  1906, 
I had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a very 
interesting  lecture,  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Winches- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  “The  Civic 
Club  of  Carlisle”, — “An  Old  Castle”,  was 
his  subject. 

Redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  the  old, 
let  us  now  give  a kindly  thought  to  a New 
Castle,  in  a new  world,  that  long  before 
the  corner-stone  upon  which  its  foundation 
was  reared,  or  a single  line  of  history  was 
devoted  in  gratitude  and  reverence  to  its 
illustrious  dead,  for  the  rich  fruits  of  whose 
labors  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
paying  tribute  of  admiration,  one  who 
held  the  richest  church  preferment  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement to  the  first  literary  and  eccles- 
iastical dignities  of  that  portion  of  the 
Old  World,  when  wearied  out  by  fruitless 
speculations,  in  which  his  vigorous  mind 
fouud  “no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost”, 
wrote  of  this  new  starlit  Castle,  whose 
majestic  feature  was,,  and  is,  the  warmth 
of  useful  light  and  strengthening  hope. 
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“Tiie  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  tlieme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame.” 

“In  happy  climes  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true.’ 

He  was  thinking  and  speaking  of  Amer- 
ica, fifty  years  before  the  Declaration  of 
its  independence,  that  then  undisturbed 
wilderness  of  forests  and  plains,  that  for 
centuries  was  unheard  of  and  unknown. 
And  it  is  of  America  we  will  now  talk,  one 
hundred  and  -thirty-one  years  after  its 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted, 
by  its  early  pioneers  of  Civilization,  and 
at  a time  when  brains  and  “hands  did  the 
work.,? 

Experience  is  the  child  of  thought,  and 
thought  is  the  child  of  action.  The  only 
stones  with  which  hnman  life  can  build  is 
thought,  and  when  through  experience  we 
see  day  after  day  the  wonderful  results 
that  followed  the  pathway  of  the  early 
pioneers,  the  men  who  had  to  depend  al- 
most altogether  for  everything  they  had  to 
eat  or  to  wear  on  what  they  raised  in  the 
clearings,  or  found  in  the  forests,  we  begin 
in  earnest  a full  realization  of  the  value  of 
our  claim  of  ownership  to  this  wonderful 
New  Castle,  in  a New  World,  this  land  of 
constant  surprises,  measured  and  un- 
measured natural  resources,  and  may  well 
stammer  a little  in  our  speech,  when  we 
compare  the  loyalty  of  the  business  meth- 
ods of  those  far  away  days,  with  the  mod- 
ern methods,  and  modern  claims  of  the 
captains  of  industry  in  1907,  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that,  “Single  is  each  man 
born  into  the  world;  single  he  dies;  single 
he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds, 
and  single  the  punishment  of  his  evil 
deeds.  When  he  dies  his  body  lies  like  a 
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fallen  tree  upon  the  earth,  but  his  virtue 
accompanies  his  soul." 

The  captains  of  industry  of  this  century, 
who  measure  their  success  by  "millions, 
that  have  taken  the  place  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  as  a measure  of  wealth",  and 
are  looking  forward  to  displacing  these 
millions  with  "billions  before  the  century 
closes",  must  not  forget  in  shaping  their 
methods  of  accomplishing  ends,  that  they 
are  dealing  with  Americans,  in  a free  Ke- 
public,  men  who  know  that  possession 
means  power,  and  that  this  power  must 
not  be  divested  of  duty,  and  it  is  duty  and 
not  selfishness  that  must  dominate  the 
new  forces,  and  guide  them  in  all  their 
business  methods,  on  the  road  that  metes 
out  justice  and  equity  on  every  hand, 
holding  opportunity  open  for  all  who  have 
the  resolution  and  capacity  to  enter. 

It  was  from  among  the  early  pioneer 
builders  of  America,  producers  and  not 
consumers,  men  who  had  to  obtain  even 
their  salt,  from  the  salt  springs  of  nature; 
whose  treasury  consisted  of  honesty  and 
kindly  hearts,  leaders  came,  proclaiming 
as  their  motto,  the  duty  of  every  man, 
"each  to  help  the  other".  These  men 
worked  with  their  hands  and  brains. 
They  loved  freedom  more  than  bondage; 
action  more  than  words,  and  hated  false- 
hood aud  intrigue  worse  than  death. 
Their  adventures  were  our  lives,  and  their 
loss  our  death. 

“Let  laurels,  drenched  In  pure  Parnassian  dews, 
Reward  their  memory,  dear  to  ev'ry  muse. 

Who,  with  a courage  of  unshaken  root, 
la  honor’s  field  advancing  their  firm  foot, 

Plants  It  upon  the  line  that  justice  draws, 

And  will  prevail,  or  perish  In  her  cause. 

’Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  In  the  good  that  Heav’a  bestows, 
And  when  recording  history  displays 
Feasts  of  renown,  though,  wrought  in  ancient 

days ; 
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Tells  of  a few  stout  hearts  that  fought  and  died, 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country’s  side ; 
The  man  that  Is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 
That  takes  no  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave. 

Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a slave.” 

“In  the  inimitable  portrait  of  the  just 
man  drawn  by  the  great  Roman  Lyric 
Poet,  he  is  said  to  be  equally  immovable 
from  his  purpose  by  the  flashing  eye  of  the 
tyrant,  and  of  the  burning  fury  of  a multi- 
tude commanding  him  to  do  wrong.” 

Of  all  the  revolutions,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, that  of  American  Independence  was 
pre-eminently  popular.  It  was  emphati- 
cally the  revolution  of  the  people.  Not 
one  noble  name  of  the  parent  realm  is 
found  recorded  upon  its  annals,  as  armed 
in  defense  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  as- 
sisting in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy; 
a few  foreign  nobles,  LaPayette,  DeKalb, 
Pulaski,  Steuben,  DuPortail,  DuCoudray, 
and  a single  claimant  of  a British  Peerage, 
Lord  Sterling,  warmed  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  stimulated  by  the  electric 
spark  of  military  adventure,  joined  the 
standard  of  our  Country;  and  more  than 
one  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  in  its 
cause. 

Of  the  natives  of  the  land,  not  one — not 
Washington  himself,  could  be  justly  styled 
the  founder  of  Independence.  The  title 
of  Liberator,  applied  to  an  immeasurably 
inferior  man  in  another  continent  of  this 
hemisphere,  could  not  be,  and  never  was 
applied  to  Washington.  Of  the  Nation 
formed  after  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  by  the  one  people,  the 
early  pioneers,  at  a time  when,  “hands 
aud  brains  only  worked”,  placed  at  the 
bead;  of  the  revolution  itself,  he  was  but 
the  arm. 

The  Independence  of  North  America 
was  achieved  by  a new  phenomenon  in  the 
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history  of  mankind, — by  a self-formed, 
self- constituted,  and  self  governed  Dem- 
ocracy. 

There  were  leaders  of  the  people  in  the 
several  colonies;  there  were  representa- 
tives of  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  of  the 
states  in  the  Continental  Congress;  there 
was  a Continental  Army,  a Continental 
Navy,  and  a Continental  Currency ; agents, 
factors,  and  soldiers,  but  the  living  soul, 
the  vivifying  spirit  of  the  whole,  was  a 
steady,  firm,  resolute,  inflexible  will  of 
the  people,  marching  through  fire  and 
sword,  and  pc-stilence,  and  famine,  and 
bent  to  march,  were  it  through  the  wreck 
of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds — to  In- 
dependence. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1783,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
forces,  (Washington)  returned  his  commis- 
sion to  the  hands  from  which  he  received 
it,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  fame,  divested 
himself  of  power,  and  dedicated  the  laur- 
els he  had  won  upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  By  his  skill,  firmness,  persever- 
ence,  and  industry,  and  by  the  happy 
union  of  prudence  with  courage,  and  a 
correct  judgment  wuh  a spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  had  given  liberty,  peace,  and  a 
name  to  his  Country,  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  by  this  last  act  of  public 
virtue,  consummated  his  own  glory,  and 
“changed  mankind's  idea  of  political 
greatness’',  and  this  tco  at  a time,  “when 
hands  and  brains  alone  did  the  work." 

Not  to  tho  combination  of  millions  and 
billions,  but  to  the  careful  culture  bestow- 
ed by  his  affectionate  mother,  the  good- 
ness and  greatness  of  Washington  are  to 
be  ascribed. 

“Tills  tell  to  motuers  what  a holy  charge 

Is  theirs— with  what  a kingly  power  tlietr  love 
Might  rule  the  fountalu  ol  the  newborn  minds— 


Warns  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  doth  sow  Its  tares.” 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1776,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago,  Wash- 
ington unfurled  the  first  Union  Flag,  and 
fourteen  years  afterward,  in  1790,  the 
center  of  population  was  twenty-three 
miles  east  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  num- 
bering 3,929,214,  and  in  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  from  that  date,  in  1900,  it  was 
six  miles  southeast  of  Indiana,  and  was 
84,233,069,  covering  an  area,  including  all 
insular  and  other  possessions  of  3,690,822 
square  miles,-  or  about  one  fourteenth  of 
the  entire  land  surface  of  the  earth,  with 
only  the  Chinese,  British,  and  Russian 
Empires,  surpassing  it  in  area  and  popula- 
tion. 

Every  age  has  its  hero,  but  as  a perfect 
pattern  of  pure  disinterested  patriotism, 
Washington  as  yet  remains  without  a par- 
ellel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To  call 
him  great,  would  be  to  class  him  with  the 
Alexanders,  the  Caesars  and  the  Freder- 
icks of  other  nations;  he  is  therefore  more 
justly,  appropriately,  and  affectionately 
designated  as  “The  Father  of  His 
Country.” 

“And  shall  we  not  proclaim, 

That  blood  of  honest  fame. 

Which  no  tyranny  could  tamo 
By  Its  chain?” 

The  foundation  of  this  New  Castle  in  a 
new  world,  as  laid  by  the  early  pioneers, 
when  only  hands  and  brains  worked,  and 
upon  which  now  rests  a mighty  nation, 
was  Delaware  in  1787 ; Pennsylvania  in 
1787;  New  Jersey  in  1787;  Georgia  in 
1788;  Connecticut  in  1788;  Massachusetts 
in  1788;  Maryland  in  1788;  South  Carolina 
in  178S;  New  Hampshire  in  178S;  Virginia 
in  1783;  New  Vorkin  17S8;  North  Carolina 
in  1789;  and  Rhode  Island  in  1790.  These 
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constitute  the  thirteen  original  states  of 
the  American  Union,  and  upon  this  found- 
ation have  thirty-two  states  arid  seven 
territories  been  built  in  one  hundred  and 
five  years,  beginning  with  1791,  and  end- 
ing with  1896,  with  Oklahoma  and  the  In- 
dian Territory,  ready  to  be  admitted  as 
soou  as  a constitution  has  been  adopted 
by  popular  vote,  with  a government  for 
Porto  Rico  established  by  the  56th.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  Philip- 
pines under  a provisional  civil  govern- 
ment, Guam  and  Tntila,  under  Governors, 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone  under  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Nor  was  the  question  of  education 
neglected  by  the  oppressed  and  struggling 
pioneers.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
American  history,  in  1638-39,  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago,  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  established  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
It  was  in  1701,  two  hundred  and  sis  years 
ago,  that  Vale  College  was  established  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.  It  was  in  1746,  that 
Princeton  College  was  established,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  one  years  ago,  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  It  was  in  1751, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  six  years  ago,  that 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  Penna.  It  was  in 

1754,  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  years 
ago,  that  Columbia  College  was  establish- 
ed in  the  City  of  New  York.  And  it  was 
in  1783,  one  hundred  and  twenty  four 
years  ago,  that  Dickiusou  College  was  es- 
tablished in  Carlisle,  Penna. 

- It  was  in  1743,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
four  years  ago,  that  James  Gcis  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College,  and  it  was  in 

1755,  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  ago, 
that  John  Adams  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  class 
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to  which  be  belonged  stands  eminent  on 
the  College  Catalogue,  for  the  unusual 
number  of  men  distinguished  in  after  life. 
Among  them  were  Samuel  Locke,  Moses 
Hemmenway,  Sir.  John  Wentworth,  Wil- 
liam Browne,  David  Sewell,  and  Tristram 
Dalton.  Three  of  tnese  had  so  distinguish- 
ed themselves  while  under  graduates, 
that,  in  the  traditions  of  the  College,  it 
was  for  many  years  afterwards  known  by 
the  Sons  of  Harvard,  a3  the  Class  of 
Adams,  Hemmenway  and  Locke. 

It  was  in  1663,  two  hundred  and  forty 
four  years  ago,  that  John  Eliot  published 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  Massachusetts 
Indian  Dialect. 

It  was  in  1755,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
two  years  ago  that  Pennsylvania  voted, 
$250,000  for  frontier  defence,  Virginia 
$240,000  and  Maryland  $30,000. 

It  was  in  1763-7,  that  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  was  run  by  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon. 

It  was  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zinger,  at 
New  York,  that  vindicated  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  rights  of  juries,  twenty 
years  before  they  issued  victorious  from 
the  re-considered  opinions  of  Camden,  and 
the  prevaricating  wisdom  of  Mansfield, 
and  at  the  trial  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance 
at  Boston,  James  Otis  had 

“Taught  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  Liberty.” 

It  was  in  1787,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen years  ago,  at  a time  when  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  New  Jersey  became 
the  corner  stones  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  New  Castle  in  a New  World 
now  rests,  that  Edmond  Randolph,  James 
Madison,  and  John  Dickenson  suggested 
the  propriety  of  inserting  a clause  in  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  meas- 
ure the  salaries  of  the  President  and  Sena- 
tors by  the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  it  was  not  until  1792,  five  years 
later,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown 
that  this  Mew  Castle  began  producing  the 
precious  metals,  and  yet  we  are  told  in 
1907,  that  a people  who  sustained  them- 
selves under  so  many  and  great  depress- 
ing difficulties,  at  a time,  “when  the  hand 
alone  did  all  the  work,”  “that  hand  work 
did  nothing  beyond  the  rudest  forms," 
and  that  it  is  to  the  “brains  of  wealth" 
the  people  of  this  New  Castle,  must  now 
look  for  their  “chance  to  work."  I know 
of  but  one  other  thought  of  recent  date 
that  has  been  given  to  the  world,  that 
will  equal  this,  and  that  is  the  one  of  Sir 
Edward  Clark,  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
England,  who  desires  now  in  the  face  of 
unbroken  historic  precedent  of  two  cen- 
turies, tnat  the  word  “America  should  not 
be  used  to  designate  the  United  States, 
and  Americans  to  indicate  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States,"  and  suggests  that  be- 
cause “Great  Britain"  is  territorially  a 
larger  power  on  the  American  Continent 
than  the  “United  States,"  the  word 
America  and  Americans  belong  to  her, 
and  that  “Usona,"  signifying  United 
States  of  North  America  is  a more  suit- 
able title  for  this  Country  to  adopt. 

The  Englishman  is  at  liberty  thus  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  and  enforce  it  if  he  can, 
but  the  loyalty  of  the  American,  advocat- 
ing a single  trespass  ou  a single  right  re- 
served to  the  people,  under  a constitution, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
document  they  have  been  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  revere  as  the  perfection 
cf  human  liberty,  may  well  be  questioned. 
They  built  well,  those  early  pioneers, 
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“when  hands  alone  worked’',  and  the  on- 
ward and  upward  progress  of  American 
Civilization  will  cease,  when  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  richts  of  the  people,  are 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  lower  nature  of 
the  power  of  personal  wealth.  Of  all  the 
privileges  the  true  American  of  this  the 
Twentieth  Century  enjoys,  there  is  none 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
and  guard  more  zealously,  than  that  of 
American  Independence. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  busy  world 
that  machinery  ha3  greatly  added  to  the 
ease  end  rapidity  by  which  the  labor  of 
this  working  world  is  accomplished,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  same  train  of 
thought,  and  course  of  reasoning  that  in- 
spired the  pioneers  of  American  Indepen- 
dence should  not  be  carried  out.  I grant 
that  the  materials  are  different;  but  why 
should  Americans  not  still  endeavor  to 
raise  in  their  minds  an  altar  of  a higher 
and  holier  worship  than  that  of  the  mam- 
mon of  personal  wealth.  Would  it  not  be 
more  consistent  with  the  exercises  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  to  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  that  power  which  the  Creator 
has  intrusted  to  the  use  of  man,  so  that  he 
lays  hold,  of  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
makes  them  submit  to  his  will,  remember- 
ing, that  regardless  of  ail  modern  im- 
provements, the  labor  of  man’s  hands 
still  goes  on  the  same,  the  laws  of  nature 
change  not,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  labor  of  man  is  carried  into  effect  re 
main  the  same.  In  the  mad  rush  of  these 
commercial  days  the  American  should 
sometimes  pause  and  mentally  listen  to 
the  beating  of  the  mighty  pulse  of  the 
people,  the  power  that  supplies  all  defici- 
encies, aud  sustains  the  stupendous  whole. 

The  America  for  which  the  early  pioneer 
lived,  labored  and  with  honor  and  fidelity 
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laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  great- 
ness, was  a mere  strip  of  coast  separated 
by  a voyage  of  six  weeks  from  an  Old 
World,  from  which  it  had  been  politically 
eut  adrift;  but  the  America  of  to-day.  by 
reason  of  the  perfect  work  accomplished 
in  a wilderness  of  oppression  and  strug- 
gling poverty  at  a time  when  “brains  and 
hands  worked/'  in  harmony  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses,  has  now,  in  1907,  that  pre- 
ponderance assured  to  it,  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  world,  which  belongs  to  the 
virtual  proprietorship  of  even  more  than 
an  entire  Continent.  What  America  can 
do  in  the  world  at  present  is  limited  only 
by  what  she  herself  chooses  to  attempt. 
Not  what  lessons  the  Nations  may  spon- 
taneously learn  from  America,  but  what 
lessons  America  will  be  apt  to  teach  the 
Nations,  whether  they  care  to  learn  them 
or  not.  This  is  now  the  question,  this  is 
the  new  point  of  view  from  which  America 
must  be  looked  at. 

“These  are  deeds  that  should  not  pass  away, 

And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 
earth 

Forgets  her  empires  with  a just  decay. 

The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death 
and  birth.” 

At  the  time  America  was  discovered  in 
1492,  the  gold  and  silver  output  in  the 
world  was  only  about  $500,000  annually, 
and  since  its  discovery,  dating  from  1493 
to  1902,  it  was  $22,478,926,400. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  America,  in 
Virginia,  iu  1782;  and  in  North  Carolina 
in  1783;  and  prior  to  1848,  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  America,  all  came  from  the 
East,  principally  North  Carolina,  where  in 
1792,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
a nugget  was  foand  that  weighed  seven- 
teen pounds. 

From  April  2nd,  1792,  to  July  31st,  1834, 
the  output  of  American  gold  was  about 
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$14,000,000;  and  from  July  31st,  1834,  to 
December  31st,  1844,  it  was  about  $7,500; 
000;  and  from  1844  to  1847,  the  average 
was  about  $1,012,442  annually.  In  1847 
gold  was  found  in  California,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter,  in  1848,  the  output 
jumped  to  $10,000,000,  and  from  1792  to 
1906  inclusive,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years,  this  New  Castle,  in  a New  World, 
where  the  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts 
should  rule,  has  given  from  her  natural 
treasure  vaults,  through  the  individual, 
and  not  the  combined  effort  of  man, 
$4,944,292,609  in  gold  and  silver:  thus 
bettering  common  humanity,  advancing 
civilization,  and  aiding  America  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  first  system  of 
political  and  religious  freedom, 

Nor  is  this  all  that  individual  enterprise 
accomplished  when  brain  and  hands  did 
the  work,  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years  ago,  in  1585,  iron  was  discovered  in 
North  Carolina;  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  years  ago,  in  1619,  the  first 
attempt  to  manufacture  it  was  made  in 
Virginia,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  ago,  in  1643,  the  first  blast  furnace 
was  built  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1645, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago,  the 
first  attempt  at  iron  making  was  made  in 
LynD,  Massachusetts. 

The  first  export  of  pig  iron  from  America 
was  made  to  England  in  1728,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years  ago,  and  the  first 
export  in  bar  iron  in  1819,  eighty-seven 
years  ago.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one 
years  ago,  between  the  years  1755  and 
1775, 'Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
had  nine  furnaces  in  successful  operation. 
The  one  near  Boiling  Springs,  a few  miles 
from  Carlisle,  was  the  first  pioneer  furnace 
built  between  the  North  and  South  Moun- 
tains from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the 
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Maryland  lino.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Massachusetts 'was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  industry;  after 
that  time  the  supremacy  passed  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Copper  was  mined  extensively  in  the 
Lake  Superior  regions  long  before  the  first 
visit  of  the  English  to  these  shores.  So 
ancient  are  these  workings,  that  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  exists  as  to  the  people  or 
tribes  by  whom  it  was  discovered  and 
worked.  When  this  region  was  opened  to 
the  whites  for  settlement,  in  1844,  sixty 
three  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  copper 
bearing  rocks  had  been  mined  through 
their  whole  extent,  along  the  Southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  even  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  Island  called,  Isle 
Royal,  and  the  day  I hope,  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Pennsylvania  will  be  giving  to 
the  world  from  her  natural  treasure  vaults 
a wonderful  yield  of  copper,  silver,  gold 
and  lead.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia,  and 
the  product  of  its  mines  now  constitute 
more  than  one-fith  of  the  total  amount  of 
gold  throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 
These  Mountains  in  the  United  States, 
extend  from  Cape  Gaspe,  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  southwest  to  Alabama. 
What  may  be  designated  a3  the  Central 
division  of  this  Range  of  Mountains  con- 
tains a large  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  Alleghanies  proper,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  lesser  ranges,  and  should  be  prac- 
tically prospected  for  valuable  ores,  and  a 
careful  analysis  made  of  every  discovery 
of  same,  rich  or  poor  in  values,  from  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  north  down  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania. 

Soventy-9even  years  ago,  in  1830,  the 
first  passenger  railroad  in  America,  trie 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio,  was  opened,  and  in 
1831,  seventy-six  years  ago,  the  first  test 
of  the  locomotive  was  made,  Sixty-seven 
years  ago,  in  1840,  the  idea  of  a railroad 
to  the  Pacific  was  a matter  of  popular 
talk,  and  in  1858,  forty-nine  years  ago, 
when  the  great  plains  was  still  the  home 
of  the  savage,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
little  more  than  a dream,  aided  by  the 
23d  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
foundation  of  the  great  iron  highway  was 
laid,  and  eleven  years  afterward  on  the 
10th  day  of  May  18G9,  the  last  spike  that 
was  to  signalize  the  completion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  driven,  and 
the  golden  days  of  rapid  transit  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  began. 

In  1842,  sixty-five  years  ago,  when 
hands  alone  worked,  a bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress,  made  possible  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  offering  640  acres  of  land, 
a solid  square  mile  of  God’s  green  earth, 
clear  down  to  the  center,  to  every  family 
that  would  emigrate  to  Oregon.  Ohio  was 
still  new,  yet  the  cry  went  forth,  640  acres 
of  land  to  every  family,  the  rush  began, 
and  civilization  started,  not  for  the  New 
Ohio,  or  the  carpets  of  untrodden  bloom 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  for  Oregon, 
and  in  1843,  sixty  four  years  ago,  Marcus 
Whitman  piloted  the  first  wagon  train 
through  to  the  Columbia  River,  and  from 
1844  to  1848,  the  only  real  money  seen  in 
Oregon,  was  one  twenty  five  cent  piece. 
Wheat  was  used  as  one  of  the  mediums  of 
exehauge.  The  first  gold  dust  was  sold  at 
an  Oregon  City  {Store,  in  1849,  when  it  be- 
came the  circulating  medium.  The  pro- 
visional legislature  then  m session,  passed 
a law  creating  a mint,  and  on  February 
16th,  1849,  authorized  the  coinage  of  $5.00 
and  $10,00  gold  pieces;  under  this  Act 
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$58,500  were  coined.  Tire  rolling  mill, 
dies  and  stamps  were  made  by  local  me- 
chanics, old  wagon  tires  being  the  only 
raw  material  available. 

The  $5.00  pieces  contained  the  words 
“Oregon  Exchange  Company  130  G.  Na- 
tive Gold  5 D."  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  side  the  letters,  "K.  M.  T.  A. 
W.  R.  G.  S.”  the  figure  of  a beaver,  let- 
ters "T.  C.  1849."  The  letters  were  the 
initials  of  the  surnames  of  the  men  who 
were  members  of  the  Oregon  Exchange 
Company,— Wm.  K,  Kilbourne,  Theoph- 
ilus  Magruder,  James  Taylor,  Geo.  Aber- 
nathy, William  Wilson,  Wm.  H.  Rector, 
John  Gill  Campbell,  and  Noyes  Smith. 
The  $10.00  piece  was  of  the  same  general 
design  with  the  initials  of  Abernathy  and 
Wilson  ommitted  and  "T.  O."  instead  of 
“O.  T."  meaning  Territory.  In  all  this 
we  see  not  the  open  handed  liberal  effort 
of  combined  wealth,  but  the  natural  King 
of  well  directed  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  efforts  of  the  individual  at  a 
time  "when  hands  did  the  work." 

The  colossus  which  Tcm  Benton  wanted 
to  sec  cut  upon  the  very  crest  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  pointing  to  the  West — to 
India— has  never  been  graven;  as  a sub- 
stitute there  should  be  placed  two  mighty 
statues,  a Pioneer  and  a Prospector,  upon 
some  great  peak,  whose  sweep  would  take 
in  every  city  and  home,  school  house  and 
church,  every  mine  and  railroad,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  golden  sands  of  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  upon  the  base  of  these  figures 
should  be  carved, — 

These  are  our  achievements;  they  are 
the  trophies  of  our  hardships  aud  our  dar- 
ing, "when  hands  alone  worked." 

With  the  closing  of  the  year  1906,  we 
find  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  Imports 
and  Exports,  amounted  to  $2,090,064,460, 
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under  modern  arrangements,,  we  gave  of 
this  amount,  15,193,220  tons,  or  $322,343,- 
088  to  American  interest,  and  52,744,776 
tons  or  $2,367,721,372  to  foreign  interests. 
Ninety-two  years  ago,  in  1815,  when  brains 
and  hands  worked,  America  did  90  per 
cent,  of  her  foreign  carrying  trade  under 
her  own  Flag,  but  in  1906,  only  11.86  per 
cent. — A difference  in  favor,  principally 
of  British  interests,  of  $2,045,378,284. 

It  seems  that  everything  is  being  done 
to  prevent  the  American  Flag  from  float- 
ing on  the  Seas;  we  are  providing  great 
battleships  aod  cruisers  not  equaled  by 
those  of  any  other  nation,  to  guard  what? 
Not  our  commerce,  for  that  is  carried  m 
British  tramps  or  French  subsidized  ves- 
sels. It  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  humiliating 
to  the  loyal  American,  to  hear  and  read 
about  America  being  a world  power  on 
the  Seas,  when  90  per  cent,  of  its  com- 
merce is  under  foreign  flags. 

“Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  Ingenious  skill ; 
Bend  the  strait  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And  with  a clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied. 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  It  lor  a guide.” 

On  the  25th  day  of  January,  1907,  at  the 
14th  annual  dinner  of  the  Manufacturer’s 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  New  Vork,  Chancellor 
Day  in  his  address,  asked  the  question, 
“Bow  much  was  there  in  the  world,  so 
long  as  the  hand  was  the  only  thing  that 
worked?" 

Ou  the  7th  day  cf  September,  1903,  in 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Bon.  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  Uuited  States,  in  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota,  he  said,  “I  was  talking  with  Phil 
Armour  one  day,  and  he  said.  “I  got  rich 
when  a young  man  by  watching  the  coal 
and  iron  miners.  When  they  were  em- 
ployed I packed  every  ham  i could  get  my 
hands  on.  My  partner,  Mr.  Piankmgton, 
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would  say,  ‘Phil,  you  will  break  me  up'. 
I would  answer,  ‘No,  they  are  working.’ 
When  they  quit  working  I sold  everything 
I could  dispose  of.”  “In  other  words  the 
success  of  the  mining  industry  made  Phil 
Armour  wealthy.”  And  it  is  the  success 
of  the  miner  and  the  farmer,  the  men  that 
work  with  their  hands,  and  were  in  the 
world  “when  the  hand  was  the  only  thing 
that  worked.”  That  makes  the  success  of 
all  our  industrial  life,  and  that  opened  and 
cleared  the  way  for  the  men  that  today 
boast  of  Their  millions  and  billions,  and 
did  not  work  with  their  hands  to  get  it. 

Alexander  succeeded  to  the  projects  of 
Phillip;  Caesar  found  the  way  cleared  by 
Sulla;  the  aggrandizement  of  Fraace  un- 
der Louis  the  14th  was  prepared  by  Rich- 
lieu  ; Frederick  the  Great,  elevated  Pmssia 
with  the  army  and  riches  amassed  by  King 
William  the  1st,  but  the  Pioneers  of  Amer- 
ican History  entered  upon  their  great 
career  with  no  resources  save  those  fur- 
nished by  eariy  training,  strengthened  by 
exulting  hope,  unfaltering  courage,  and 
inextinguishable  patriotism. 

The  English  colonists  were,  from  their 
first  settlement  ia  America,  devoted  to 
liberty,  according  to  English  ideas  and 
English  principles,  and  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Eugland  exercised  a wise 
and  liberal  policy  toward  the  Colonies. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves by  such  laws  as  their  local  legisla- 
tures created,  and  their  trade  was  left 
open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominion, 
with  full  permission  to  conduct  their  re- 
spective interests  as  they  thought  proper, 
reserving  little  lor  herself,  but  the  benefit 
of  her  trade;  under  this  rule  the  Colonies 
grew  and  were  prosperous,  increasing  iu 
wealth,  numbers,  and  resources  with  a 
rapidity,  eo  history  tells  us,  “never  before 
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equalled  in  ancient  or  modem  times. ” 
During  this  time  the  settlements  were  ex- 
tended 1,500  miles  along  the  Sea  Coast, 
and  300  miles  to  the  Westward,  and  their 
numbers  increased  to  three  millions;  and 
their  commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, although  greatly  restricted  by  the 
navigation  laws  imposed  upon  the  Colonies 
by  the  Mother  Country,  after  1630  immi- 
gration formed  but  a small  feature  m 
peopling  America,  the  struggles  between 
the  people  and  the  home  government  about 
this  time,  respecting  rights  and  privileges, 
checking  immigration,  and  hence  further 
population  was  mainly  due  to  natural  in- 
crease. “In  consequence  of  the  equality 
of  fortune,  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
population  multiplied  far  beyond  the  pro- 
portions of  old  nations,  corrupted  and 
weakened  by  the  vices  of  wealth  and  van- 
ity, of  which  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to 
the  increase  of  the  human  speeies.  With 
rank  and  title  the  heroes  of  this  new  castle 
in  a new  world  had  nothing  in  common, 
kings,  nobles  and  bishops  were  unknown 
to  them.  They  believed  in  a spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  independence,  and  did  not  rest 
their  claim  to  liberty  on  that  period  of 
English  History,  when  the  Magna  Charter 
was  obtained,  but  upon  the  belief  that 
“God  made  all  mankind  equal,  and  en- 
dowed them  with  the  rights  of  life,  prop- 
erty, and  as  much  liberty  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  rights  of  others;  that  all 
government  was  a political  institution  be- 
tween men  naturally  equal,  not  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  cne  or  a few,  but  for 
the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.” Impressed  with  sentiments  of 
this  nature,  this  New  Castle,  in  this  New 
World,  laid  its  foundation',  and  inspired  in 
its  believers  that  love  for  freedom  and  in- 
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dependence,  that  made  possible  a great 
American  Republic.  And  this  is  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Captains  of  industry  in  America,  "when 
hands  alone  worked.” 

The  modern  millionaire  may  love  as 
Chancellor  Day  has  said,  “To  invest, 
spend,  and  give  away  his  money”,  but  it 
was  the  hand,  leg,  and  brain  work  of  the 
individual,  strengthened  by  unfaltering 
courage,  unselfish  and  inextinguishable 
patriotism,  that  broke  and  cultivated 
American  soil  and  discovered  and  devel- 
oped American  mines,  that  solved  the 
great  problem  of  success  for  the  million- 
aire, that  now,  more  than  ever,  stands 
watching,  as  Phil  Armour  said  he  did,  for 
work  to  stop,  I care  not  through  what 
channel  he  accumulated  his  wealth. 

It  was  through  individual  effort  that 
America  was  discovered,  and  its  develop- 
ment and  expansion  carried  on  from  its 
earliest  day  down  to  the  close  of  the  19th 
Century,  and  the  19th  Century  bequeathed 
to  this  the  20th  Century,  the  bicycle,  the 
locomotive,  the  motor  car,  the  typewriter, 
the  cylinder  press,  lithography,  photog- 
raphy, and  color  photography,  the  cotton 
and  the  woolen  factory,  the  electric  lamp, 
the  dynamo,  lyddite,  and  the  maxims. 
The  steamship,  the  telephone,  wireless 
telegraphy  and  the  Roentgen  Rays.  It 
was  after  all  this  had  been  accomplished 
by  brain  and  hand  work,  and  only  a short 
time  before  the  close  of  the  19ch  Century, 
that  the  idea,  as  Chancellor  Day  expressed 
it,  “No  individual  can  use  such  capital,  or 
furnish  the  executive  ability  for  such 
achievements  as  the  times  now  demand, 
and  that  men  must  be  incorporated  and 
money  massed  iuto  millions  and  billions 
for  such  purposes”,  begau  to  take  shape, 
in  the  American  business  world,  and  be- 
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fore  the  close  of  the  yeRr  1906,  not  the 
symmetrical  beauty  of  this  modern  system, 
as  described,  with  its  millionaire  captains 
of  indastry,  but  & hide  bound,  iron-clad 
system,  of  unjust  authority  was  discover- 
ed and  exposed  through  government  in- 
vestigation, and  to-day  the  great  state  of 
New  York  has  honored  the  man  most 
prominent  in  exposing  this  modern  octopus, 
by  selecting  him  as  its  chief  magistrate. 

“The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is— spotless  reputation.” 

And  if  one  may  judge  from  the  recent 
exposures  made  of  the  business  and  polit- 
ical methods  of  modern  times,  no  such 
treasure  as  a "spotless  reputation”  can 
be  honestly  claimed  for  them.  Our  States- 
men and  oar  modern  captains  of  industry 
have  little  in  their  lives  that  savor  of  the 
noble  characters  of  such  great  men  as 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  Livingstone,  who,  in 
the  Congress  of  1776,  prepared  and  pre- 
sented the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  last  political  transaction  of  Mr. 
Livingstone,  the  negotiating  and  conclud- 
ing of  the  treaty,  which  added  to  our 
Republic,  Louisiana  in  1803,  with  com- 
mand of  the  Mississippi  and  that  vast  ter- 
ritory from  which  has  burst  forth  into  life 
one  mighty  state  after  another,  and  en- 
abled the  American  people  to  extend  their 
power,  and  maintain  their  national  liber- 
ties,— and  of  William  Penn,  the  Founder 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  began  his  system  of  politics  by 
proclaiming  to  the  people  "That  the  great 
end  of  goyernment  was  to  support  power 
in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure 
the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power,  that 
they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience, 
and  the  magistrates  honorable,  for  their 
just  administration,  for  liberty  without 
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obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience 
without  liberty  is  slavery";  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who,  in  advocating  a revision 
of  the  laws,  and  adapting  them  to  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  declared, 
“Now  that  we  have  no  negatives  of  coun- 
cils, governors  and  kings  to  restrain  us 
from  doing  right,  that  they  should  be  cor- 
rect in  all  their  parts,  with  a single  eye  to 
reason,  and  the  good  of  those  for  whose 
government  they  are  framed".  And  in 
bis  letter  of  instruction  in  August  1774,  to 
the  first  delegation  of  Virginia  to  Congress 
advised,  “When  the  representative  body 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents, when  they  have  notoriously  made 
sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights,  when 
they  have  assumed  to  themselves  powers 
which  the  people  never  put  into  their 
hands,  then,  indeed,  their  continuing  in 
office  becomes  dangerous  to  the  State, 
and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
dissolution. 

The  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
are  legible  to  every  reader;  to  pursue 
them,  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  coun- 
sellors. The  whole  art  of  government 
consists  in  the  art  of  beiDg  honest.  Only 
aim  to  do  your  duty,  and  mankind  will 
give  you  credit  where  you  fail."  And, 
who,  on  December  4^h,  17S3,  made  the 
first  move  toward  continental  expansion, 
in  a letter  written  to  General  George 
lfiogeis  Clark.  He  suspected  that  the 
English  had  designs  upon  the  country  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific 
Oce&u ; hence  his  proposal  to  head  them 
off  with  an  expedition  to  be  led  by  Ameri- 
cans. General  Ciark’s  ^ime  reached  its 
climax  with  his  victory  over  the  British  at 
Vincennes,  lad.,  February  20tb,  1779,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  winning  of  the 
territory  comprising  the  present  States  of 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin for  this  New  Castle,  in  this  New  - 
World.  And  although  Jefferson’s  proposi- 
tion to  General  Clark  in  1783,  was  not 
then  carried  ont,  his  younger  brother 
William  Clark,  together  with  Captain 
Lewis,  twenty  years  later,  earned  out 
Jefferson’s  ideas,  ami  raised  the  American 
Flag  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Benjamin  Franklin  too,  the  man,  who, 
"When  England  announced  the  project  of 
taring  her  Colonies,  was  the  bearer  of  a 
remonstrance  from  ths  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania against  it,  and  in  his  expostula- 
tions. on  the  passage  of  the  revenue  acts, 
of  1767,  openly  predicted  to  England,  that 
general  resistance  by  the  Colonies,  and  a 
separation  from  the  Mother  Country, 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  those 
and  other  similar  measures  of  the  Minis- 
try.” And  Roger  Sherman,  and  many 
others  of  a time  in  the  history  of  America, 
when  hands  and  brains  did  the  work. 
When  wisdom  instructed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  life,  teaching  what  ways,  and 
what  things  are  good,  what  evil,  and  what 
only  appeared  so,  setting  a true  value  upon 
things,  delivering  from  false  opinions, 
neglect  of  duty,  and  injustice  to  others, 
and  such  men  as  James  Otis  lived,  a man 
so  determined  and  so  brilliant  in  his  de- 
fense of  tDe  rights  of  the  people,  as  early 
as  1760.  that  the  public  viewed  him  as  a 
"flame  of  fire”,  and  John  Adams  said, 
"That  in  biin  was  born  American  Inde- 
pendence”. And  that  son  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
RoOne,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  iii 
November  1735,  and  who  in  1773,  made 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Show  me,  if  you  can,  anything  in  tho 
jife  of  the  modern  captain  of  industry  that 
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will  compare  with  the  lives  of  onr  ancient 
captains  of  industry. 

Some  men  like  the  smile  of  6 king,  and 
now  a days  eros3  the  Atlantic  to  get  it,  but 
the  men  that  made  history,  and  blazed 
the  trail  for  the  success  of  the  man  of 
millions,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  at  a 
time  when  hands  alone  did  the  work,  faced 
not  only  the  frown  of  one,  but  the  Indiana 
lurking  in  hiding  places  with  powder  and 
shot,  furnished  by  a king,  to  prevent  the 
American  line  from  advancing  in  any 
direction,  from  the  14th  day  of  May,  1907, 
down  to  the  time  when  it  crossed  the  line 
north  of  tne  Columbia,  and  strange  to  say, 
an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Twisted  Hair, 
was  a better  fiiend  of  the  North  Western 
American  Pioneers,  than  any  of  the  be- 
loved cousins  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom 
the  Charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  issued. 

The  struggle  between  this  Corporation 
and  our  early  pioneers  was  long  and  vio- 
lent. It  amassed  such  wealth,  and  became 
& monopoly  of  such  strength,  that  it  took 
the  Biiiish  Parliament  one  hundred  years 
to  break  its  power  and  it  was  only  in  1372 
that  the  German  Emperor  finally  decided 
American  rights  in  the  North  West.  Are 
the  Captains  of  Industry  to-day,  working 
along  American  lines  as  defined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  those 
granted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  by 
British  Rulef 

In  the  year  1775,  shortly  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Continental  Congress,  John 
Hancock  was  selected  as  its  chairman; 
Mr.  Hancock,  through  distrust  in  his  ex- 
perience, hesitating  for  a moment  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  position,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
apicious  patriots,  and  most  active,  devot- 
ed. and  fearless  political  leaders  of  the 
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Revolution,  seized  the  modest  Candidate, 
and  placing  him  in  the  presidential  chair, 
exclaimed,  “We  will  show  Mother  Britain 
how  little  we  care  for  her,  by  making  a 
Massachusetts  Man  our  President,  whom 
she  has  excluded  from  pardon  by  a public 
proclamation. " On  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1773,  at  Berkley  on  the  James  River, 
about  twenty  five  miles  below  Richmond, 
Virginia,  there  was  born  to  this  man  a son, 
and  he  was  named,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. 

On  the  second  day  of  March  1831,  fifty- 
six  years  afterward,  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  Congress,  asked' the 
question,  “Who  is  General  Harrison?" 
And  answering  the  question  himself,  said, 
“The  son  of  one  of  ths  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  large  fortune  in  re- 
deeming the  pledge  he  gave,  of  his  ‘for- 
tune, life  and  sacred  honor,'  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  his  Country.  Of  the  career  of 
General  Harrison  I need  not  speak;  the 
history  of  the  West  is  his  history.  For 
forty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  its 
interests,  its  perils  and  its  hopes,  univers- 
ally beloved  in  the  walks  of  peace,  and 
distinguished  by  his  ability  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country,  he  has  been  yet  more 
illustriously  distinguished  in  the  field. 
During  the  late  war,  he  was  longer  in 
active  service  than  any  other  General 
Officer.  He  wa3,  perhaps,  ottener  in  ac- 
tion than  ony  one  of  them,  and  never  sus- 
tained a defeat." 

Tne  guardian  of  young  Harrison  was  the 
illustrious  Robeit  Morris,  also  a aiguer  of 
th8  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  tho 
financier  of  the  American  Revolution.  Of 
the  patriots  of  1775,  no  one  (Washington 
alone  excepted)  made  sacrifices  so  great, 
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or  effected  so  much  for  his  Country,  as 
Kobert  Morris.  He  fed  the  famished  sol- 
diers out  of  his  private  purse,  and  at  the 
darkest  era  of  the  contest,  saved  the  cause 
of  liberty  from  impending  destruction. 
Under  the  guardianship  of  the  illustrious 
Morris,  and  the  instructions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Benjamin  Kush,  also  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  ol  Independence, 
Harrison  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia, 

Iu  1792,  against  the  wishes  of  many 
friends,  William  Henry  Harrison,  aban- 
doned the  peaceful  walks  of  science,  and 
cast  his  fortune  with  the  army  of  his 
coonty,  which  at  no  period  of  its  history 
was  more  gloomy  and  depressing. 

At  that  time  the  British,  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  still  held  possession 
of  some  of  America’s  most  important  fron- 
tier posts,  among  them  was  Detroit,  Niag- 
ra,  and  Mackinaw.  From  these  points, 
the  agents  of  the  British  Government 
supplied  the  hostile  ludians  along  the 
border,  with  ammunitions  of  war,  and  con- 
tinually stirred  them  up  to  the  massacre 
of  the  defenceless  white  population.  Little 
Tartle  was  then  Chief  of  the  various  tribes 
of  ludians  that  had  consolidated  their 
forces,  aud  so  formidable  were  they,  that 
it  required  the  utmost  energies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  It  required  a 
man  whose  genuis  could  master  these 
difficulties,  and  General  Washington 
selected,  General  Wayne,  as  the  man,  aud 
early  in  the  year  1792,  General  Wcyne 
arrived  at  the  seat  ot  war  aud  assumed 
command,  with  young  Harrison,  then  a 
commissioned  Lieutenant,  acting  as  aid 
de  camp. 

In  January  178.7,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Indians,  iu  which  Har- 
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riflon  took  au  active  part,  having  by  deeds 
of  daiing,  earned  with  his  sword  not  only 
a commission  as  captain,  but  a distinction, 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which 
few  attain  through  a long  life.  The  laurels 
he  thus  acquired  were  never  suffered  to 
fade. 

In  1797,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  North  Western  Territory,  and  ex  officio 
Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was  then  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  When  twenty- 
five,  the  territory  was  admitted,  and  he 
was  sent  as  a delegate  to  Congress.  This 
was  the  Sixth  Congress,  and  immediately 
after  taking  his  seat,  he  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Committee  to  inquire  into 
he  existing  method  of  selling  public 
lands.  The  Committee  was  appointed, 
with  Harrison  as  its  Chairman.  The  re- 
sult of  this  Committee  was,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  by  its  Chairman,  regulating 
the  sale  of  ail  public  lands  in  sections  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  subdivided 
into  half  and  quarter  sections. 

This  was  one  huudred  and  nine  years 
ago,  and  twenty-two  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  America's  Declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  at  a time  when  “hands  alone 
worked,"  and  yet  at  this  early  period  in 
the  history  ot  this  New  Castle  in  a New 
World,  through  the  foresight  and  justice 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  man  who 
was  hfterwaid  “hailed  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  as  the  Washington  of  the  West". 
Tne  farmer,  instead  of  being  the  tenant  of 
a wealthy  landlord,  and  toiling  for  his 
benefit,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  dis- 
possessed. became  the  independent  owner 
of  the  soil  and  transmitted  it  to  his  off- 
spring. Then  it  was  that  emigrants  began 
pouring  into  the  West ; then  it  was  tuat 
population  expanded;  the  forests  gave 
place  to  smiling  cultivated  fields;  and  the 
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great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
being  the  haunt  of  savages,  became  the 
abode  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  pros- 
perous, happy,  free  end  independent  men, 
and  the  government  sold  land  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars,  which  under  the  old 
system,  of  disposing  of  public  land  in 
tracts  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres : 
and  the  granting  of  large  tracts  of  the  best 
land  to  companies,  would  have  cost  ifc 
millions  of  dollars  to  defend. 

The  justice  and  good  policy  of  this 
measure  of  Mr.  Harrison,  became  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  that  it  was  not  iong 
before  the  Government  began  disposing  of 
public  lands  in  tracts  of  eighty  acres,  for 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre, 
and  but  for  his  wise  and  just  action,  we 
may,  I think,  truthfully  claim,  that  there 
would  be  no  Homestead  Act,  upon  cnr 
Statute  books  to-day,  and  the  old  aristo- 
cratic and  monopolizing  system  still  pre- 
vail. 

In  tho  year  1800,  just  one  hundred  and 
seven  years  ago,  and  twecty-four  year3 
after  Independence  was  declared,  the 
Northwest  territory  was  divided,  and  the 
part  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan  retained  its  former 
name;  and  the  portion  northwest  of  it, 
which  made  a separate  government,  re- 
ceiving the  name  of  Indiana,  and  the  office 
of  Governor  conferred  on  Harrison.  The 
territory  committed  to  his  charge  covered 
an  immense  and  fertile  region,  known  as 
the  Indian  Territory.  Included  in  this 
territory  was  what  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Harrison  in  connection  with 
the  Judges  vras  invested  with  full  legisla- 
tive powers.  “He  had  the  appointment  of 
all  civil  officers  within  the  territory,  and 
all  military  officers  inferior  to  a General. 
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He  was  Commander  in-ehief  of  the  militia. 
Ha  possessed  the  absolute  and  uncontroll- 
ed power  of  pardoning  all  offences.  He 
was  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  was  appointed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  sole  commissioner  of  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  with  unlimited  powers. 
He  bad  the  power  of  conferring,  at  his 
option,  the  titles  of  all  land  grants.  His 
signature  constituted  a title  to  the  lands 
of  the  territory,  without  revision  or  inquiry 
from  any  quarter  whatever”,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  he  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  territory  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
justice,  that  a vigilant  political  opposition 
desiring  his  overthrow,  was  unable  to 
point  out  a single  act  to  which  they  could 
take  exception  in  the  slightest  degree. 

But  proofs  multiply,  and  volumes  can 
b©  written  of  the  great  achievements  of 
this  American,  and  the  sense  entertained, 
by  the  people,  the  public  journals,  and  the 
minutes  of  legislative  bodies  for  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  man  who  expelled  the 
British  and  their  savage  associates  from 
American  soil,  following  them  in  their 
flight  to  Canada,  and  there  making  the 
proud  Lion  of  England  cower  before  the 
American  Eagle.  The  man  who  put  ana 
end  to  the  strife  of  arms  on  the  North- 
western frontier;  hushed  the  din  of  war; 
gave  repose  and  security  to  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens  ; and  enabled  the  husband- 
men end  mechanic  to  resume  their  peace- 
ful occupations,  and  of  whom  Simon  Sny- 
der, then  Governor  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  said,  in  hisaunual 
message  to  the  Legislature  December 
10th,  1813: 

“The  blessings  of  thousands  of  women 
and  children  rescued  from  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  worthless  savages  of  the  Wil- 
derness, and  from  the  still  more  savage 
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Proctor,  rest  on  Harrison  and  bis  gallant 
army.” 

The  Hon.  Langdon  Cheves,  of  South 
Carolina,  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
that,  “The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such 
as  would  have  secured  to  a Roman  Gener- 
al, in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
honors  of  a triumph.” 

The  President  of  the  United  Stated, 
James  Madison,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress,December  7th  1813, gave  him  all  cred- 
it. The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  strongest  of  commendatory 
resolutions,  endorsing  both  General  Harri- 
son and  Geuerai  Isaac  Shelby,  and  ordering 
that  two  gold  medals  be  struck  emblem- 
atical of  their  triumph,  and  presented  to 
General  Harrison  and  Isaac  Shelby,  late 
Governor  of  Kentucky;  aud  the  venerable 
Thomas  Richie,  a warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  then  Editor  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  said,  ‘‘General  Har- 
rison’s detailed  letter  tells  of  everything 
we  wish  to  known  about  the  Officers  ex- 
cepting himself.  He  does  justice  to  every 
one  but  to  Harrison;  the  world  mast  there- 
fore do  justice  to  the  man  who  was  too 
modest  to  be  just  to  himself.” 

Iu  1814-15,  in  conjunction  with  the 
chivalrous  Shelby,  and  General  Cass,  in 
his  negotiation  with  the  North  Western 
Indians,  are  lasting  memorials  of  his  more 
than  remarkable  achievements.  The  pru- 
dent care  and  indefatigable  exertions,  by 
which  he  provided  for  his  army  in  a wild 
and  devastated  couuty ; the  promptness 
and  unwearied  activity,  with  which  he 
met  and  defeated  the  schemes  of  his  an- 
tagonists, and  the  admirable  skill,  with 
which  he  held  iu  checx  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  and  with  a small 
force  protected  an  extended  line  of 
frontier,  aud  guarded  the  lives  and  prop- 
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crty  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
betokened  a genius  of  the  highest  order, 
with  e vigorous  mind  constantly  on  the 
alert,  not  to  weaken  and  belittle  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual,  but  to  en- 
large and  strengthen  them,  under  a con- 
stitution, of  which  no  greater  document, 
in  the  interests  of  a free  republic,  the 
world  has  never  produced. 

When  the  founders  of  this  New  Castle, 
m a New  World,  declared  their  independ- 
ence, they  discarded  the  thralling  pre- 
judices of  the  Old  World,  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  resting  their  elaim 
to  the  respect  and  support  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  on  their  own  good  name  and 
deeds.  Tuns  was  this  first  political  senti- 
ment imbibed  in  a school  of  the  purest 
republican  principles,  and  from  the  spring- 
time of  its  adoption,  until  near  the  close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  when  the  dol- 
lar of  Washington,  Madison  and  Jefferson, 
the  dollar  which  supported  the  Patriots  of 
American  Liberty,  and  gave  the  American 
Nation  & Constitutional  Government  was 
demonehzed,  were  closely  adhered  to,  aud 
the  country  flourished  on  the  individual 
merits  of  the  people.  After  the  demoneti- 
zation of  silver,  came  the  great  combina- 
tions of  millions  and  billions  and  with  it 
the  claim,  “That  no  individual  can  nse  such 
capital  or  furnish  the  executive  ability  for 
such  achievements  as  the  times  now  de- 
mand/’ “that  millions  have  taken  the  place 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  as  a measure  of 
wealth,  and  billions  will  displace  millions 
before  the  century  closes.” 

Do  you  not  sometimes  feel  that  the 
modern  American  Trust  is  rapidly  accom- 
plishing the  control  of  all  our  wealth,  all 
our  industries?  The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  trusts  since  1S90,  when  the  Anti- 
Tiust  Law  was  passed,  the  census  of  1890 
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gave  only  mue  corporations  or  trusts,  con- 
trolling ninety. one  plants,  with  a total 
capital  of  $176,0000,000.  The  census  of 
1900  gave  174  corporations,  controlling 
2,212  plants,  with  a combined  capital  of 
$3,431,000,000.  Since  1900  many  more 
such  combinations  have  been  formed.  In 
1890  the  Standard  Oil  Company  alone 
controlled  twenty-sis  of  the  ninety-one 
plants,  with  a reported  capital  of  $110,- 
000,000,  leaving  for  the  other  trusts  only 
$66,000,000.  When  compared  with  the 
$3,431,000,000  of  capital  in  1900,  some 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the  progress  made, 
and  being  made  every  day  in  forming 
trusts. 

The  Nineteenth  Ceutory  has  written  its 
record  and  now  sleeps  with  the  boundless 
past.  The  Twentieth  Century  comes  to  us 
inheriting  the  grandest  patrimony  of  en- 
lightened civilization  that  has  ever  been 
known  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang 
together,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  as  in 
all  time  that  has  passed,  the  loyal  Ameri- 
can will  honor  legitimate  wealth,  when- 
ever and  wherever  found,  both  In  public 
and  in  private  life,  but  the  despotism  as 
* promulgated  in  Chancellor  Day’s  address 

at  the  14th  annual  dinner  of  the  Manufac- 
turers’ Club,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1907,  that  wealth  shall  control 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  all  our  industrial 
life,  does  not  in  any  manner  embrace  the 
blessings  which  the  fathers  bequeathed  as 
an  imperishable  legacy  to  ns.  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  future  generations,  to  the  up- 
bnilding  of  humanity,  the  maintenance  of 
justice,  and  the  glory  of  Cod. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  1805  said,  *Tn  my 
present  position  I could  scarcely  be  justi- 
fied were  I to  omit  raising  a warning  voice 
against  the  approach  of  returning  despot- 
ism. There  is  one  point  to  which  I ask  a 
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brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place 
capitol  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above  labor  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a political  power  which  they  already  have, 
and  which  if  surrendered,  will  sorely  be 
used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement 
against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  dis- 
abilities and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of 
liberty  shall  be  lost.'’ 

The  blessings  of  liberty,  as  taught  in 
this  New  Castle,  in  this  New  World  by  its 
fathers,  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Jackson,  Harrison  and  Lincoln,  was 
that  of  a government  for  all  the  people 
upon  the  one  common  basis  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Justice  and  Truth. 

General  Harrison  thus  defined  his  posi- 
tion as  an  American,  in  a letter  addressed 
to  Harman  Denny.  December  2nd,  1838. 

‘‘Among  the  principles  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  any  Executive  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  restore  the  Administration  to  its 
original  simplicity  and  purity,  I deem  the 
following  to  be  of  prominent  importance: 

1st. — To  confine  his  service  to  a single 
terra. 

2nd. — To  disclaim  all  right  of  control 
over  the  public  treasure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  law  to  carry  on  the  public  services, 
and  that  to  be  applied  precisely  as  the 
law  maydirect,and  drawn  from  the  treasury 
agreeably  to  the  long  established  forms  of 
that  department. 

3rd. — That  he  should  never  attempt  to 
influence  the  elections  either  by  the  people 
or  the  state  legislatures,  nor  suffer  the 
federal  officers  under  his  control,  to  take 
any  other  part  in  them  than  by  giving 
their  own  votes  when  they  possessed  the 
right  to  vote. 

4th.— That  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
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power,  he  should  limit  his  rejection  of 
bills  to,  first,  such  as  are  in  his  opinion 
unconstitutional;  second,  snch  as  tend  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  states  or  indi- 
viduals: third,  such  as  involving  deep 
interests,  may  in  his  opinion  require  more 
mature  deliberation  or  reference  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  to  be  ascertained  at  the 
succeeding  elections. 

5th. — That  he  should  never  suffer  the 
influence  of  his  name  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  a purely  party  character. 

6th. —That  in  removals  from  office  of 
those  who  hold  their  appointments  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Executive,  the  cause 
of  such  removal  should  be  stated,  if  re- 
quested, to  the  Senate,  at  the  time  the 
nomination  of  a successor  is  made. 

And  last,  but  not  least  in  importance. 

7th. — That  he  should  not  suffer  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  of  the  Government  to 
become  the  source  of  Legislation;  but 
leave  the  whole  business  of  making  laws 
for  the  Union  to  the  department  to  which 
the  Constitution  has  exclusively  assigned 
it,  until  they  have  assumed  that  perfect 
shape,  where  and  when  alone  the  opinions 
of  the  Executive  may  be  heard." 

This  man  lived  and  labored  successfully, 
in  this  New  Castle,  in  this  New  World, 
“when  hands  alone  did  the  work."  He 
died  in  1841,  the  Ninth  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a service  of  one  month,  in  the  highest 
position  of  honor  and  trust,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  American  People. 

lii  attempting  to  measure  up  the  vast- 
ness and  importance  of  this  New  Castle. 
America,  in  this  New  World  of  ours,  we 
should  begin  by  thinking  of  China  and  her 
vast  territory,  rich  in  minerals  ami  metals. 
A country,  that  were  it  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  Japan,  would  to-day  have  1,200,- 
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000,000  inhabitants;  of  Siberia,  that  land, 
of  mineral  wealth,  that  will  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  colossal  railway,  see  a de- 
velopment now  beyond  the  conception  of 
man,  and  where  yet  will  be  located  on 
some  one  of  its  great  rivers,  a great  com- 
mercial city,  in  which  will  reside  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  world,  catering  to 
a hundred  million  of  people;  of  Australia, 
a whole  continent  which  as  yet  has  only 
four  million  inhabitants,  and  will  some  of 
these  coining  days  support  without  diffi- 
culty a mighty  large  portion  of  this  world’s 
population.  Then  realize  for  a moment, 
if  you  can,  this  New  Castle,  in  this  New 
World,  America,  its  resources;  its  many 
and  varied  advantages;  its  great  rivers 
and  deserts;  its  climate;  its  arable  lands; 
as  much  as  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
together.  A country  when  fully  develop- 
ed, that  will  easily  support  three  billion 
and  a half  inhabitants,  and  when  you 
consider,  that  the  population  of  the  globe 
is  only  one  billion  and  a half,  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  what  the  word  America 
means,  and  the  love  of  Americans  for  that 
“Star  Spangled  Banner",  that  now  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  has  “waved 
over  this  New  Castle,  in  this  New  World, 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  And  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  individual  rights  and  freedom  of 
her  people,  and  the  fostericg  and  protect- 
ing by  the  Government  all  the  natural 
resources  and  advantages  of  a country, 
that  will  some  day  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
j>ort  more  inhabitants  than  the  three  con- 
tinents of  the  Old  World.  Dr.  Beckley 
made  no  mistake  in  his  predictions  of 
America  fifty  years  before  its  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  thought  of  the  varied  beauties  of 
this  New  Castle,  America,  in  a New 
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World,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  ita 
products,  its  attractive  cities,  and  the 
mighty  works  accomplished  by  its  people, 
beginning  their  labors  in  poverty,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  the 
great  men  who  fought  for  her,  and  saved 
her,  and  o?  him  (Washington)  the  greatest 
among  American  patriots,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  forces  who  defended  the  American 
people  against  their  enemies,  should  ever 
inspire  the  true  son  of  the  soil,  now  as  of 
old,  to  nobler  deeds  of  patriotism,  than 
that  of  placing  the  power  of  wealth,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
thus  creating,  an  imitation  reproduction  of 
the  same  oppressive  rale  that  the  brave 
and  hardy  men  of  1776,  so  successfully 
rejected  and  destroyed,  “when  hands 
alone  did  the  work,” 

“From  lives  thus  spent  thy  earthly  duties  learn ; 
From  fancy’s  dreams  to  active  virtue  turn ; 

Let  freedom,  friendship,  faith,  thy  soul  engage. 
And  serve,  like  them,  thy  country  and  thy  age.” 

There  are  but  three  sources  of  wealth, — 
brains,  muscle  and  raw  material,  (and 
these  were  in  the  world  at  the  time,  “the 
hand  was  the  only  thing  that  worked”). 
The  former  operating  upon  the  latter,  like 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  brings  from  the  barren 
rock,  life,  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 
These  are  the  foundations  from  whence 
spring  all  the  wealth  that  enriches  the 
world.  The  producer,  or  working  bee  of 
the  human  hive,  is  the  only  creator  of 
wealth.  The  non  producer  may  not  be 
wholly  a useless  member  of  society,  but 
after  all,  he  is  a dependent  being,  who 
without  the  aid  of  the  producer,  would 
starve. 

Industrial  establishments  are  the  only 
wealth  producing  establishments.  They 
represent  the  products  of  onr  forests,  our 
soil,  and  our  miaes,  and  men  who  are  en- 
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gaged  in  such  works  are  public  benefac- 
tors. They  enrich  the  nations,  make 
something  ont  of  nothing,  and  the  world 
is  the  better  because  they  have  lived  in  it. 

Distributive  industry  can  lay  no  claim 
to  the  world's  gratitude.  The  Merchant 
may  have  his  uses,  but  he  may  handle 
goods  from  manhood  until  death,  and  yet 
have  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  Na- 
tions. The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  bank- 
er, may  have  their  uses,  but  what  alone 
can  they  produce  to  show  that  they  leave 
the  world  richer  than  they  found  it? 

Raw  material,  in  its  primitive  form  is 
the  working  capital  with  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  endowed  the  human  race,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  jus- 
tice, the  fish  in  the  sea,  the  timber  in  the 
forest,  the  iron  and  other  ores  beneath  the 
snrface,  and  the  fertile  soil  above,  as 
clearly  as  the  sun  gives  light  by  day,  and 
the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  constitute  a 
natural  bounty,  in  which  each  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  has  an  indefeasable  inherit- 
ance. The  hopes,  the  power,  the  future 
protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Americans,  rest3  upon  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  mother  earth.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  America  has  by  reason  of 
nature's  bountiful  gifts,  and  not  by  rea- 
son of  ‘‘great  combinations  of  millions  and 
billions’-',  lived  a free  and  enlightened 
Republic,  and  will  so  continue,  as  long  as 
her  citizens  build  their  world  as  God 
builds  His. 

Agriculture  has  given  to  man  the  neces- 
sities; mining  has  produced  the  wealth, 
and  labor  governs  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  products  of  all  industry,  and  it  is 
un-American,  as  well  as  a melancholy 
instance  of  a disregard  of  individual  rights, 
that—  . 
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Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  makes  the  Angels  weep.” 

To  claim  that  the  present  modern  devel- 
opment of  organized  industry  is  good  and 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  American 
People.  The  power  of  the  people,  indus- 
trial and  political,  is  the  efficient  power, 
and  their  individual  success  and  happiness 
the  final  cause  of  all  good  government. 

“Ambition  fires  ambition ; love  of  gain 
Strikes  like  a pestilence  from  breast  to  breast ; 

Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapors  breath ; 

And  Inhumanity  Is  caught  from  man— 

From  smiling  man.” 

Conditions  axe  not  always  as  ripe  for  the 
pioneer,  prospector,  and  inventor,  as 
Chancellor  Day  pictured  in  his  address, 
"In  opening  the  10,000  unemployed  and 
unused  resources  of  our  Country",  nor 
are  they  likely  to  be  under  present  modern 
business  methods,  even  though  "millions 
and  billions  have  taken  the  place  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.’ ’ More  than  one 
year  ago,  and  long  before  the  “Interstate 
Commerce  Commission",  began  its  inves- 
tigation of  the  great  combinations  of  which 
Chancellor  Day  spoke  so  favorably,  it  was 
reported  bv  a New  York  Journal,  that 
there  was  then  in  the  United  States,  "No 
fewer  than  seventy  estates  that  averaged 
in  value  $35,000,000  each;  ten  private 
fortunes  aggregating  $2,000,000,000;  400 
aggregating  $3,000,000,000,  and  4,500  ag- 
gregating $10,000,000,000.  And  5,000 
whose  aggregate  wealth  was  estimated  at 
$15,000,000,000,  and  actually  owned,  to 
say  nothing  of  how  much  they  controlled, 
nearly  one  sixth  of  our  entire  national 
wealth,  in  money,  lands,  mines,  buildings, 
industries,  franchises,  and  everything  else 
of  value;  which  sixth,  if  put  into  gold, 
would  give  them  all  of  the  yellow  metal 
above  ground  in  the  world,  and  leave  more 
than  $9,000,000,000  still  owing  them.'* 
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The  remaining  five  sixths  of  our  national 
wealth,  so  the  Article  stated,  “Was  dis- 
tributed a3  follows" : 

40,000  families,  comprising  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation,  get  along  on  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $400  per  family;  more 
than  one-half  of  the  families  of  the  coun- 
try on  less  than  $600;  two-thirds  on  less 
than  $900,  with  only  one  in  every  twenty 
able  to  obtain  an  income  of  over  $3,000. 
This  is  a mighty  power  of  wealth,  com- 
bined within  itself  for  nse  aloDg  its  own 
lines,  operating  under  its  own  conditions, 
and  seldom  if  ever  comes  to  the  aid  of  in- 
dividual effort  and  enterprise,  under  any 
other  rule,  than  that  of  absolute  control, 
with  said  control  carrying  with  it,  not  the 
law  of  justice  and  equity,  but  the  law  of 
force,  the  justice  that  claims,  that  "might 
makes  right." 

Chancellor  LiviDgstone.  among  the  first 
in  the  State  of  New  Fork  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture the  science  and  interest  of  a lib- 
eral study,  had  to  brave  not  only  the 
langh  of  the  ignorant,  but  the  sneer  of  the 
man  of  wealth. 

Robert  Fulton,  a Pennsylvanian  by 
birth,  whose  inventive  genius  placed  him 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  lasting  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  was  forced  in  his  first 
efforts,  to  see  his  plans  rejected  with  scorn 
by  the  rulers,  the  Savans,  and  the  Cap- 
italists of  the  Old  World. 

When  George  Westinghouse  invented  his 
air-brake,  it  was  ridiculed  by  everyone  he 
applied  to  for  financial  aid.  and  when  he 
requested  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  au 
interview,  that  man  of  millions  replied, — 
"I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  fools". 

These  are  but  three  of  thousands  of 
cases  that  can  be  cited,  of  the  struggles  of 
worthy  individual  enterprises,  with  the 
millionaire,  Chancellor  Day,  says  is  so 
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ready  always  to  help  the  needy,  and  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  enterprising. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government,  is  respect  for  labor,  respect 
for  capital  and  respect  for  ourselves.  This 
principle  has  always  been  a watchword  of 
this  Republic,  and  if  this  Republic  is  to 
survive  in  the  race  for  supremacy,  the 
Government  must  see  to  it,  that  the  peo- 
ple, under  just  and  equitable  laws,  are 
equipped  to  fight  their  industrial  battles, 
and  their  power  to  produce  in  abundance 
of  raw  material,  is  in  all  legitimate  ways 
encouraged,  recognizing  as  absolute  the 
principle,  respect  for  labor,  respect  for 
capital  and  respect  for  ourselves,  with  no 
refusal  under  any  guise,  to  permit  the 
body  of  the  people  to  act  for  itself,  and 
control  its  own  affairs;  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  by  hon- 
oring labor,  honoring  capital,  and  an 
honest,  honorable  and  just  administering 
of  all  public  and  private  affairs. 

That  in  this  land  of  liberty,  of  refuge, 
and  of  benediction,  her  children  may  have 
no  cause  to  blush  for  her,  and  peace  reign 
within  her  walls,  and  plenteousness  within 
her  paiaces,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  persecuted  of  every  sect, 
and  the  wretched  of  all  nations,  that  with 
her  there  may  be  no  decay,  no  leading  in- 
to captivity,  and  no  complaining  in  her 
streets,  with  all  her  citizens,  rioh  and  poor 
alike,  “able  and  willing  to  pull  their 
weight,”  in  her  greater  development,  giv- 
ing to  the  world  in  these  modern  days,  as 
in  those  of  long  years  ago,  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  ©samples  of  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  political  wisdom,  public 
virtue,  learning,  eloquence,  and  valor, 
never  eserted  save  for  some  praiseworthy 
end. 

The  loyal  individual  American  Citizen 
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does  not  seek  the  destruction  of  corpora- 
tions. Ail  he  demands  is,  that  in  the  cre- 
ation of  laws  governing  business  methods, 
that  they  be  so  framed,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible, for  great  wealth  alone,  to  unlock 
the  doors  of  nature's  treasure  vaults,  and 
distribute  their  wealth  regardless  of  the 
rights,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Organized  industry  under  j ust  and 
equitable  laws,  must  be,  and  it  is  accepted 
as  necessary  and  good,  but  organized  in- 
dustry with  despotic  power  is  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  not  good.  It  degrades  capital, 
it  degrades  labor,  and  it  is  degrading  to 
the  people  of  a free  Republic.  If  this  be 
‘'insolence,"  as  claimed  by  Chancellor 
Day,  in  his  remarkable  address,  and  the 
people  endorse  his  views,  then  was  Francis 
Dana  and  Rafus  King,  and  those  other 
heroes  and  statesmen,  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  convened  in  Phila- 
delphia to  devise  a plan  of  government, 
which  shonld  convey  to  the  people  the 
"blessings  of  liberty  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions" ; the  plan  of  which  Hamilton  and 
Madison  were  the  principal  authors,  and 
those  who  attended  as  delegates  that  other 
memorable  assemblage,  that  gathered  in 
Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  in  which  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
man  who  so  honorably  graced  the  position 
from  1783  to  1801,  and  who  in  April  17S9, 
witnessed  Washington’s  solemn  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  the  laws  should  be  faithfully 
administered  during  his  administration, 
Chancellor  Livingstone,  was  one  of  its 
most  efficient  members. 

Wherefore  has  talent  been  given  us, 
and  knowledge  painfully  won,  if  we  can- 
not, in  our  place  and  sphere,  contribute 
something  to  the  sacred  cause  of  virtue, 
happiness  truth  and  justice,  without  the 
gratification  of  selfish  gain,  and  personal 
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distinction,  at  the  expense  of  duties  to 
society  and  the  general  weal? 

We  of  this  New  Castle  in  a New  World 
should  never  forget,  that  nature,  not  mil- 
lions and  billions,  was  in  a more  than 
generous  mood  when  it  created  this  New 
Castle  in  a New  World,  and  its  mountains 
first  echoed  to  each  other,  from  the  shores 
of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  to  those  of  the 
vast  Pacific,  and  from  the  Northern  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  being  who 
prepared  its  mountains,  valleys  and  plains 
for  oar  habitation,  filled  all  nature's  store 
houses  to  overflowing,  and  formed  its 
shore  line  for  great  commerce,  trade  and 
transportation.  His  was  a generous  heart, 
and  calls  for  a free  and  generous  heart  to 
interpret  what  His  work  reveals. 

To  entice  from  its  soil,  its  mountains 
and  old  Ocean’s  vast  domain,  the  ever 
widening  stream  of  material  wealth  that 
must  flow  from  an  intelligent  develop- 
ment, and  a liberal,  just  and  equitable  use 
of  their  combined  resources  and  advan- 
tages, the  capacity  to  comprehend,  the 
genius  to  plan;  the  wisdom  to  direct:  the 
spirit  to  undertake;  the  force  to  achieve; 
the  honesty  to  govern,  and  unflinching 
loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  freedom 
and  harmony  in  a free  republic,  are  the 
essential  requirements. 

The  needs  of  the  people,  whether  Chan- 
cellor Day  thinks  so  or  not,  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  our  legislation,  political  the- 
ories, and  our  diplomacy.  This  means 
honesty  in  all  things.  Those  in  authority 
are  but  the  agents  of  the  people,  who 
through  governmental  organization  give 
direction  to  our  business  methods,  re- 
straining here,  encouraging  there  and 
assisting  everywhere.  If  this  is  a theme 
full  of  proud  thoughts,  it  is  also  oue  that 
should  penetrate  every  true  American 
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with  a deep  and  solemn  sense  of  duty. 

Toe  eventful  lives  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  days,  “when  hands  alone  worked”, 
and  in  the  days  when  hand3  and  modern 
machinery  worked  together,  the  American 
pioneer  and  the  American  prospector  and 
inventor,  made  the  civilization  of  even 
more  than  one  vast  continent.  Their  dar- 
ing compelled  development,  a develop- 
ment whieh  has  resulted  in  the  genesis  of 
great  states,  and  large  cities.  Their  hard- 
ships gave  birth  to  American  Independ- 
ence, American  homesteads,  and  Ameri- 
can wealth,  and  placed  upon  the  official 
record  of  American  life  for  the  year  1906, 
a valuation  of  accumulated  wealth  for 
the  nation  of  $116,000,000,000.  It  was 
their  bravery,  loyalty  and  determined  will, 
and  not  the  influence  and  power  of  great 
combinations,  that  was  the  factor  of  possi- 
ble achievements,  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  of  modern  times.  To  re- 
cognize less  than  this  as  the  result  of  their 
lives,  is  an  acknowledgment, — 

“That  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  Is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  he  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them  ” 

Glancing  backward  over  the  centuries, 
weighing  cause  and  effect,  in  the  history 
of  events,  the  thinker  of  today  may  dis- 
cern with  ease,  that  whensoever,  and 
wheresoever  truth  has  been  declared  and 
lived,  fruit  has  been  born,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  great  discoveries,  commercial  ex- 
ploitations at  home,  or  in  that  of  over  sea 
possessions,  wonderful  developments  and 
advanced  American  civilization,  there  is 
no  more  truthful  and  fasciuating  chapter, 
than  that  which  treats  of  this  imperial 
starlit  castle  of  yet  unfinished  walls.  The 
history  of  man  does  not  furnish  examples 
of  greater  unselfishness,  than  that  of  the 
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builders  of  this  Castle.  It  was  their  brav- 
ery, endurance,  efforts  and  discoveries, 
that  turned  a vast  wilderness  into  & never 
failing  granary,  filled  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  in  a spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  invited  the  people  of  the  world  to 
come  and  share  it  with  them. 

As  they  extended  its  domain  toward  the 
West,  England  paralleled  its  course 
through  Canada,  and  the  two  Powers 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast  simultaneously, 
at  the  same  time  English  and  American 
Pioneers  came  into  conflict  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  Americans  were  seeking  to  open  op 
a transit  route  through  Nicaragua  with  a 
view  to  accommodating  the  increasing 
immigration  to  California.  But  by  ex- 
tending and  combining  her  Central  Ameri- 
can holdings,  England  blocked  the  way  at 
the  Month  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  a 
deadlock  ensued.  Finally  all  differences 
were  settled  in  a compromise  convention, 
known  as  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty, 
and  under  this  and  the  Hay  Ponceforte 
Treaty,  was  the  United  States  enabled  in 
1900,  to  claim  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
great  sh’p  canal  it  is  now  constructing, 
and  when  completed,  will,  in  spite  of  cus- 
tom and  tradition,  reverse  the  order  of 
things  in  this  New  World,  turning  our 
faces  westward,  with  our  backs  looking 
across  the  Atlantic 

Europeans  have  cut  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Snez  in  their  interests,  and  now  Ameri- 
cans are  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  their  interests,  thus  inaugurat- 
ing the  political  and  economic  ascendancy 
of  this  New  Castle,  in  a New  World,  that 
not  since  the  third  day  of  August  1492, 
when  Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos  in 
SpaiD,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  and  the 
25th  day  of  September  1513,  when  Balboa 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  dis- 
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covered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  a more 
important  and  advantageous  step  been 
taken  in  the  greater  development  of  this 
New  World,  than  the  one  giving  to  Ameri- 
ca the  exclusive  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

“When  we  shall  have  more  American 
ships  upon  the  western  sea,  and  a larger 
mingling  of  American  golden  civilization 
with  the  Mongolian  races,  the  commercial 
tonnage  that  will  be  floated  on  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  will  surpass  iu  value  and 
abundance  the  transportation  across  the 
Atlantic." 

“More  than  200  years  ago  the  man 
whose  name  had  been  honorably  associa- 
ted with  the  commerce,  and  who  devised 
the  accepted  plans  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, dreamed  of  the  opulence  aud  wealth 
that  would  flow  into  the  laps  of  an  enter- 
prising aud  intelligent  people  who  would 
take  possession  of  Darien  and  construct 
across  the  Isthmus  a commercial  highway. 
In  his  enthusiasm  he  wa3  wont  to  say  that 
‘Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea, 
that  key  of  the  universe,  would  give  law 
to  both  hemispheres;’  ‘That  Darien  would 
become  a vast  warehouse  for  the  wealth 
which  would  be  poured  into  it,  from  Can- 
ton and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  Moluccas, 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Guif  of  Cambay." 

But  the  realization  of  the  hopes  and  de- 
sires of  William  Paterson  were  not  to 
come  in  his  day.  The  fates  of  time  post- 
poned the  act  of  connecting  the  two  great 
Oceans  until  in  this,  our  day,  the  building 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  shall  give  this  New 
Castle,  in  this  New  World,  the  command 
of  the  commerce  of  the  seas.  But  before 
that  great  work  is  finished,  let  us  ho;  e 
that  an  American  Merchant  Marine  shall 
have  been  established,  if  this  is  done, 
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there  will  come  floating  ‘through  the  Gold- 
en Gate’,  and  into  all  the  harbors  of.  the 
Great  Pacific,  an  Ocean  trade  from  the 
lands  of  the  Orient,  richer  in  wealth  and 
of  far  greater  magnitude,  than  the  Scotch- 
man predicted,  or  the  fancy  of  Macauly 
could  paint. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  “when 
hands  alone  worked”,  we  had  an  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  France.  This  man  was 
watching  events  in  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
and  incidentally  helping  John  Ledyard  to 
get  a foot-hold  on  the  shores  of  the  waters 
discovered  by  Balboa,  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  successful  of  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers of  America.  Afterwards  this  far 
seeing  statesman  as  President  of  this  New 
World,  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  revolution 
in  Paris,  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  from  Napoleon,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  on  May  14th,  1804,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  left  their 
camp  at  the  Mouth  of  Wood  (now  the  Du- 
bois) River  near  St.  Louis,  starting  up  the 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  then 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Mountains 
to  where  the  Rockies  turn  toward  the 
wooing  West,  aud  by  way  of  the  Lewis 
River,  (now  known  as  the  Salmon  River) 
the  Clear  water,  aDd  the  Columbia,  reach- 
ed the  Mouth  of  the  Mighty  Columbia, 
4,000  miles  from  their  starting  point,  Nov- 
ember 7ch,  1805,  and  were  the  first  Ameri- 
cans crossing  tne  Continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  a time  “when  hand  was  the 
only  thing  that  worked”. 

The  success  of  this  expedition,  not  only 
secured  to  America,  what  now  constitutes 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
the  south  western  part  of  Montana,  and 
the  north  west  corner  of  Wyoming,  but 
enabled  the  United  States  to  follow  up  the 
claim  based  ou  Captain  Gray’s  discovery 
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of  the  Columbia  River,  to  anticipate  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  on  the  North  West 
Coast  by  any  other  Nation,  and  to  ho'ld 
the  Country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  the  49th  parallel.  It  gave  to 
this  New  Castle  in  a New  World,  at  a time 
when  “hands  alone  worked",  a coast  line 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aided  it  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  State  of  California,  and 
the  subsequent  acquisition  of  590,884 
square  miles  of  territory,  that  is  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  Texas,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  entire  domain  of  this  New  World, 
measuring  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
extreme  south,  1,400  miles,  covering  a 
distance  east  and  west  of  2,200  miles, 
with  an  irregular  coast  line  of  26,000 
miles,  more  than  two  and  a half  times  the 
length  of  the  combined  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coast  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  mountains,  plains,  rivers, 
and  islands,  the  beauty  and  wealth  of 
which  is  beyond  description.  And  today 
its  more  rapid  development  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  if  some  of  the  million- 
aires of  the  country,  Chancellor  Day 
claims,  are  so  “freely  investing  and  giv- 
ing away  their  money",  would  turn  their 
attention  to  this  vast  region,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  selfishness,  bat  on  the  broad  plat- 
form of  exact  justice  and  equity,  and  help 
the  pioneers  of  Alaska  who  have  with 
their  hands  alone,  accomplished  so  much 
in  that  territory  since  1897,  for  their 
country’s  good. 

On  the  30th  day  of  March  1906,  it  was 
39  years  since  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  v?as  signed  for 
the  transfer  of  a tract  of  laud  then  called 
Russia  America,  for  $7,250,000  to  the 
United  States.  And  beginning  with  the 
year  1886  and  closing  with  1906,  twenty 
years;  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
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pioneer,  has  this  region,  in  the  far  north 
corner  of  America,  returned  in  gold  and 
silver  alone  $101,617,742,  or  $94,117,714, 
more  than  was  paid  for  it.  The  receipts 
from  the  yearly  salmon  pack  alone  has 
been  more  than  equal  to  the  $7,250,000, 
paid  for  this  so  called  land  of  ice  and 
snow. 

Alaska  needs  railroads;  give  her  these, 
and  you  will  open  a New  Empire,  rich  in 
all  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  man.  America  needs  a Mer 
chant  Marine,  and  the  building  of  a rail- 
road around  the  world;  give  her  these,  and 
the  millions  and  billions  thas  employed, 
will  prove  a good  legitimate  investment 
for  its  owners,  and  so  strenghthen  this 
New  Castle,  in  a New  World,  as  that  it 
will  reign  supreme  in  all  th8  Nations  of 
the  earth,  none  will  assail  it. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Thomas  Benton,  closed 
his  speech  in  favor  of  the  “Linn  Bill,” 
saying,  “It  is  a measure  that  woald  soon 
place  30,000  or  40,000  rifles  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,”  and  since  that  time, 
America's  mighty  possessions  in  the  Pavil- 
ion of  the  Setting  Sun,  has  from  its  store 
houses  of  nature  alone,  unlocked  by  the 
hand  of  the  pioneer,  given  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  millions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
Its  stream  of  gold  and  silver  saved  this 
New  Castle  in  a New  World,  and  made 
possible  a United  Nation,  that  if  not  now, 
will  in  after  years  command  the  eloquence 
of  Orators,  and  furuish  a never  ending 
field  of  deepest  interest  for  poetic  thought 
and  philosophical  reasoning.  So  great 
and  powerful  have  the  small  beginnings 
of  the  American  Pioneer  grown  to  be,  that 
no  blot  or  blemish  should  rest  upon  the 
moral  of  the  people  of  the  land,  they  re- 
deemed fiom  a wilderness,  no  corruption, 
tyranny,  or  power  of  wealtn  trample  down 
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their  liberties. 

Was  it  the  man  of  millions  ami  billions 
tnat  Game  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
when  the  world  was  in  the  grip  of  a gold 
famine,  and  it  was  being  urged  that  the 
only  way  to  save  modern  civilization  was 
to  expand  the  currency  with  paper?  I 
think  not.  It  was  the  result  of  the  fear- 
less, energetic,  enterprising  individual, 
“at  a time  when  hand  was  the  only  thing 
that  worked,"  that  caused  two  floods  of 
gold  to  pour  their  shiniug  light  all  over  the 
world,  changing  every  industry,  reversing 
the  movements  of  all  prices,  altering  the 
intricate  current  of  commerce,  shifting 
masses  of  population  and  political  power, 
revolutionizing  economic  conceptions, 
quieting  apprehension,  raising  nsw  ones, 
and  strengthening  hope;  one  was  from 
California,  and  the  other  one  was  from 
Australia,  taking  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind by  storm,  and  saving  our  modern 
civilization  from  the  burden  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  expansion  of  our  currency 
with  paper  only.  The  vast  treasure  vaults 
of  Spain,  “at  the  time  when  hand  was  the 
only  thing  that  worked,"  made  that  coun- 
try the  center  of  civilization  during  the 
middle  ages.  And  the  unending  supply  of 
the  coveted  yellow  metal  from  nature's, 
not  man's  treasure  vaults,  was  a potent 
factor  in  arousing  aod  fostering  that  re 
markable  intellectual  activity  that  expres- 
sed itself  in  art,  architecture,  astronomy, 
engineering  and  literature,  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  during  a time  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  shrouded  in  intellectual  dark- 
ness, and  from  the  wealth  wrested  from 
mother  earth,  placed  there  by  a more  gen- 
erous hand  and  heart  than  that  of  combin- 
ed selfish  forces,  has  been  bnilt,  the  cities 
that  grace  the  world;  the  magnificent 
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navies  that  dominate  the  seas,  and  brought 
into  the  closest  social  and  commercial  com- 
munication, the  people  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South,  in  this 
New  Castle,  in  a New  World.  And  it  was 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  the  possession  of  this 
New  Castle,  in  this  New  World,  that  was 
strongest  of  all  things  in  modernizing,  and 
bettering  in  every  way  the  condition  of 
the  American  People.  And  it  is  to  the 
bountiful  gifts  of  nature,  nature’s  God, 
and  the  mariners  of  those  early  days,  who 
guided  the  ship  of  state  through  the  great 
storm  of  revolution  into  a harbor  of  safety, 
and  no  other  source,  that  the  people  in 
this  New  Castle  in  a New  World  should 
offer  their  prayers  of  gratitude.  This  was, 
and  is  the  beacon  light  of  all  American 
prosperity,  happiness  and  Independence, 
and  to  this  power  alone,  must  the  true 
American  ever  remain  loyal. 

Love  of  country  is  exalted  and  purified 
by  being  mingled  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, and  reverence  for  virtue  is  warmed 
and  animated,  and  brought  home  to  our 
hearts,  by  its  union  with  the  pride  and 
love  of  country.  Therefore,  in  line  with 
this  thought,  I may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
minding you,  that  in  the  summer  of  1901, 
just  fifty  eight  years  after  the  close  of  Mr. 
Benton's  prediction,  during  the  official 
visit  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Haibor 
Committee  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
and  while  the  lunch  given  them  was  being 
prepared  under  the  shadow  of  great  pines, 
a large  brown  painted  Battleship  turned 
into  the  dry  dock  after  the  longest  tiip  in 
the  world.  As  it  hove  in  sight,  Consuls, 
Senators,  Congressmen,  Mayors,  Presi- 
dents of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  with 
citizens  in  general,  stood  with  uncovered 
heads, and  thankful  hearts.  What  thoughts ; 
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Oh,  what  inspiration ! Three  years  before, 
this  same  Battleship  left  that  same  spot, 
and  oh,  bow  its  return  was  watched  and' 
prayed  for  while  making  that  15,000  mile 
trip.  Stamped  upon  the  faces  of  every 
man  aboard  that  ship,  was  the  brave  but 
silent  words, — “We  are  loyal  Americans, 
give  us  a chance.”  The  chanc9  as  of  old, 
was  given.  This  Battleship  arrived  in 
Santiago  just  in  time  to  pass  the  Brooklyn, 
turn  the  Colon  upside  dowD,  and  drive 
from  the  Western  World  Spanish  tyranny. 

When  Captain  Clark  stopped  to  coal,  he 
told  the  world  that  “ships  were  built  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  of  this  New  Castle,  in  a 
New  World,  that  needed  no  repairs.” 
And  the  name  Oregon,  became,  not  alone 
high  in  the  sympathy  and  devotion  of  a 
loyal  and  appreciative  people,  but  famous 
the  world  over,  and  should,  and  will  cause 
to  live  afresh  iu  the  ever-growing,  never- 
ageing  gratitude  of  a free  and  independent 
nation,  the  story  of  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  trials  and  success  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Oregon,  and  those  fearless 
pioneers,  who  in  the  days,  “when  hands 
alone  did  the  work,  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1805,  planted  the  stars  and 
stripes  firmly  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
in  our  great  Oregon  Country.” 
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